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eiOSLINGTON SHADOW- 



CHAPTER L 

THE SLUGGARD. 



No cbeerfal breeze this sullen region knowsj 
The dreadful east is all tiie ivind that blows. 

Although we do not seek to conceal our par» 
tiality to those rural concerns and habits which 
others of a more refined taste and more enlighten- 
ed minds than we have the vanitj to assume to 
ourselves, have denominated by the appellation 
of rustic and vulgar, yet as we do not altogether 
coincide in our opinion with Laird Shadow, in 
holding all literature and polite learning in con- 
tempt, nor in speaking of the polished habits of 
those of the higher circles, or of those in better 
circumstances, who dwell in cities, as efTeminateor 
flimsy fopperies, unworthy the attention of a man 
of sound understanding. We therefore consider 
the Laird, now that he might look on himself as a 
man of large property, as carrying things too far, in 
expecting that his son and heir should have imbibed 
the same humble ideas as he did respecting his 
apparel and personal appearance^or that hci^t^^vvW. 



have taken any interest in casting peats or divots, 
or that if Ooslington, having spent an hour at his 
toilet, in shaving himself, perfuming and brushing 
his soft glossy hair, and smoothing his jet black 
whiskers on his cheeks, like most other modem 
young gentlemen, should have laid aside his Vii^l, 
or Horace, or even one of the Waverley novels, or 
a new poem of Lord Byron's, and in his elegant 
Wellington boots, which Will Waddell, being an 
old soldier, had polished as bright as a new dollar, 
should have walked with him a mile or two through 
the moors and mosses, putting himself into a sweat 
in jumping over dykes and gullies, half-way up to 
the knees in mud — this was not to have been ex- 
pected* Goslington in his shooting dress, having 
on his strong half boots and leather gaiters, during 
the shooting season, did occasionally, with his gun» 
traverse the moors in search of game from sunrise 
till sunset ; but besides his love of the sport, it 
was a gentlemanly amusement, a very good reason 
in itself, independent of all others, why be should 
have followed it, even|if it had only been a drudge- 
ry to him instead of a pleasure. 

Indeed, Peggy did, one morning, tell her fa- 
ther *' not to put himself into such a terrible tirre- 
vee, for her brother was writing a letter to Lady 
Rosa, which she was to take with her to Edinburgh, 
and that if he was busy, and it did not suit him to 
go himself and see if the peats were dry enough 
for leading, that Mr* Rifleman, never having seen 
the way in which turf was prepared for fuel, was 
desirous to witness it ;" adding, " if there's any of 
them blown down I'll soon set them up on end." 

"Keep on end yoursel', Meg," said the Laird, 
hardly ever suffering any thing to pass which af- 
forded him the opportunity of exercising his sar- 
castic humour* "But," continued he, *' 'am only 



in daffing, Peggy, and mean na ill ; get yoursel' 
ready, for I want you to take a walk with Mr. Rifle- 
man and me, o'er to the Snawtown, to bid the 
Wholt tifii his family fareweei, and tell Goslingtoh 
to take and ride the pony o'er that length wi' us ; 
Will Waddell shall put the saddle and bridle on for 
him/' 

The Laird'had a double meaning in paying this 
visit, for besides Peggy's bidding Ihem gqod-by, 
he bad a mind that Gosiington should see the ruin- 
ous condition of the Whult's premises, from his 
slothful idleness, in allowing the farm to lay in 
waste, and the homestead to tumble down, rather 
than to be at the trouble to keep them in repair. 

The falling in of the roof of the house on a 
stormy night, when the Whult and the wife were 
in bed, am>rded the Laird many a hearty laugh as 
he told the story ; and although he had told it a 
hundred times, and to a hundred people, he once 
more told it to Jonathan and Peggy, on their way 
to the Whult's. 

As they took across the fields at the nearest, a foot- 
path between the Laird's house and the Whult's, 
leading in that direction, ^^ Ae stormy night," said 
he, ** the Whult and the wife ware gane to bed, 
whan a loud pufl* o' wun blew in the roof on the 
top o' them ; the Whult got on his hands and knees, 
and set his back against the kebbars and the divots 
that lay on him, calling out to his wife who was also 
using her exertions to extricate herself, * prize, 
Bell — prize. Bell:' the wife," continued he, "did 
get out at last, but the Whult had to bide whare he 
was, grunting and hauden up his back like a muckle 
sow, till she came o'er and got me to help him out 
frae amang the rubbish." 

Gosiington being on horseback, had to keep the 
road, which followed a more circuitous tow\.^, ^x\^ 
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riding leisurely at a foot pace, like most other gaj 
young gentlemen, he seemed to take a great plea- 
sure in looking down at his lower extremities, with 
which, to do justice to his horsemanship, he be- 
strode the pony most gracefully, and even the lit- 
tle animal appeared conscious th^ it carried a per- 
sonage of more than usual importance. Indeed, the 
little sheltie, in his new caparisons, and the noble 
attitude of his rider, were very conspicuous even 
at a distance, so that no one could have been at a 
loss to have discovered at first sight that the person 
on horseback was a young gentleman of distinc- 
tion* 

The Laird having a mind to entertain Mr. Rifle- 
man with a still further account of the delapidation 
of the Whult's premises, next related to him the 
story of the cleaning of his Augean stable, of which 
all that he now saw standing were the naked walls. 
" The Whult," observed the Laird, " had a cowt 
that stood in the stable till the midden on the out- 
side and the muck inside, closed the door up sae 
that he could na get it out again without being at 
o'er muckle trouble for him to be at ; so the cowt 
gat leave to stay in, and they gied it its feed and 
water in at a hole i' the wa' ; at last the cowt deeH, 
and by and by, the roof fell in neist. The stable 
then was used, in rough weather, as an open shed 
for the stirks and the queys to rin in and out o' whan 
they liket ; and the Whult, although he's but a 
lazy body, to speak the truth," continued the 
Laird, who on no account, to his knowledge, would 
have been guilty of prevarication, " was a religious 
sort o' bodie as weel as a wee sleepy-headed, and 
he was ne'er nice o' his company, for he was ance 
ta'en up amang a gang o' tinklers, for being ae day 
fun' sitting by a dyke back, cracken awa as freely 
as if he had been ane o' them himsel ; sae he used 



to sit down amang the nowt, on a pickle strae, and 
read some religious buke, till he wad often read 
bimsel as sound asleep as if he had been rocket in 
a cradle. Ae day he fell asleep reading the 
muckle Bible, and when he wakened, he foi^at a' 
about it, and for it lang while it was na ken't what had 
come oU ; although the vi ife and the dochter sought 
it aneth the beds, amang the auld bauchles, and in 
ilka hole and bore about the house they could think 
o'. Mony a kick and gowl the colley whalp gat, 
and mony a wee mischievous cleevil the Whult ca'd 
it, for a' his religion, and whan young, bred up for 
a minister like my son ; he could let aff a bit aith, 
if aught angered him sair. The Whult owed me 
some siller, and as I could na get him to pay, I coft 
the muck in the midden, as weel as a^ what was in 
the auld fa'en down stable. Whan >Will Waddell 
came to drive out the muck frae the auld stable, 
the Whult kept speering at him if he had come to 
the bit cowt yet. So ae day Will tell't him that 
they had na come to the cowt, but that they had 
fun' the muckle bible, and held it out to him wi^ 
the leaves sticking like a hen that has got the pook, 
or like a wat hether divot. The Whult ran 
awa' in,'' concluded the Laird, "as his nose had 
been bleeding, and speer't nae mair after the cowt." 

" The Whult does not seem to be at the pains to 
spread his manure after he has driven it out," said 
Jonathan, seeing a number of heaps which resem- 
bled dung, lading in the field among the grass on the 
meadow. 

" It's muck now, sure eneugh," replied the 
Laird ; "but take a look of it, and ye'll soon see 
what it is." 

" Did you ever see the like of that," said Mr. 
Rifleman ; " a large crop of hay left to rot in the 
field." 
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and that his favourite pony had sustained no injury, 
burst into a fit of laughter* " Gtislington, man,'^ 
said he, ''ye hae fiPt your breeks, and it will take 
Will some time brushing, to gie these fine boots 0"* 
yours the gloss they had this morning,^' and again 
he fell a laughing till Jonathan caught the humour, 
and they both laughed till they held their sides ; 
even Goslington was under the necessity to laugh 
at the ridiculous figure which he cut, bedaubed 
from head to foot, having been almost buried in the 
nasty dunghill. 

As the Laird tied up the pony to an old broken 
cart, with one wheel, '' gang awa in,^' said he, '' and 
get Peggy, or the young leddy, to help you to scart 
the muck aff your claise, for yeVe an awfu' fright 
as ye are." 

Goslington had no inclination to exhibit himself 
to the young lady, as the Laird called her, in the 
sad pickle he then was, having more refined ideas 
on the subject than his father ; indeed, he was 
a Corinthian of the very first water among the most 
fashionable youths at college, and it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive a more grotesque figure than bis 
clothes presented, plastered all over with cow 
dung; he therefore made a speedy retreat home to 
wash and dress himself. 

The Laird's making use of the term young lady, 
surprised Jonathan a good deal* '' Young lady !'' 
said he ; " she must be a strange sort of a lady, 
young or old, that could take up her abode in such 
a miserable place as this.'' 

"The young lass is no way leddy like, to be 

sure," replied the Laird, if you mean that ; '' but 

5he'8 like the warl, and is just as fair farrand as 

^ome that ca' themsel's leddies, and the reason 1 

^a' her the young leddy is, because the Whult's a 

^^aird, and he has nae sons, and she's his only doch- 
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ten She is an heiress, Mr. Rifleman," continued 
the Laird, ^' and although her father is a disjasket 
lazy docus, she'll be a weel tochered ane to soine- 
body ; a lass like her with twa pleughs of land, is 
no to be girned it, and ware ye here at thegloomia, 
ye wad see the wooers frae a' quarters, as thick 
about the house as a hive o' bees ; and whan she 
gangs to a fair, the lads are a' glaumen at her tbe* 
gither.'' 

" See, see !'' said Mr. Rifleman to the Laird, 
^' the dog is chasing the cat in and out at the win- 
dow." 

The Whult had been at some pains to teach them 
this pastime, for the gudewife and daughter not 
liking to see the crown of an old hat, or some old 
article of wearing apparel supplying the place of 
a pane of glass, when so many suitors were coming 
about the house, had the windows all mended. 
The Whult hated all innovations of this sort, and in 
a violent passion, he stood before the window, and 
shaking his coat tail, called ^'halloo, halloo," to the 
dog that was lying before the fire, who jumping up 
in haste, took his usual route through the window, 
and in a few days, old hats, and breeches, and petti- 
coats, were seen sticking in the windows as usual, 
and the dog passing and repassing in full chase af- 
ter the cat. 

Under the Whult's management it cannot be sup- 
posed that his crops were abundant, or his cattle 
in good condition. So far was this from being the 
case, that his wife, out of the money which she 
made from her dairy, was often obliged to buy meal 
for porritch and bread, their own produce being 
either so bad that she could not eat it, or so scant 
that they had none to eat. Indeed, very often they 
were on the borders of being half starved. The 
Whult laid all the blame on the we^l!:vGY \ ^^VVv^ 
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seasons were grown so wet and so backward,^' he 
said, '' that nothing would grow on his farm, and it 
was a temptii^ of Providence to sow grain where 
it coold never ripen. The wind alwa)rs blew from 
the east ;'' and if any one obsenred to him that the 
weather was fine and warm, and the wind southerly, 
he would replj, '^ that it might be so to-daj, but 
would be cold enough to-morrow, for the wind 
would get east towards sunrise*'' 

If the Whult had a slender crop of grain, he had 
great plenty of thistles ; year after year they stood 
undisturbed ; whether he thought it an act of im- 
piely to interfere with the natural produce of the 
soil, or from whatever cause, he refrained from 
meddling with them ; there they flourished. The 
land, likewise, especially about the house, and 
the kailyard, or rather what should have been so, 
was very kindly left for the growth of nettles, and 
as thegudewife was put to her shifts for vegetables, 
nettle kail was, during the summer, a common dish 
with the Whult's family, and supplied the place of 
cabbage, and turnips, and carrots, and parsnips ; 
these were luxuries which they were but seldom 
indulged to taste, unless they visited some of their 
more provident neighbours ; and if his wife and 
daughter attempted to raise a few, or planted a 
few potatoes, the fences round the yard, like every 
thing else, having fallen into decay, and the cows 
having free egress and ingress, it was labour lost* 

The Whult was likewise very slovenly in his 
dress; '*he was an auld diver," as Laird Shadow 
used to call him, wore an old tattered coat, or some- 
times two, in order that the fragments of the one 
might cover the holes in the other — ^his shoes were 
generally down in the heel, and his stockings about 
his ankles— a drop of water was seldom applied to 
wash his face and hands, but on Sundays, before he 
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went to church, be might perhaps spit on the palm 
of his hand after the manner of a cat, and apply it 
to his face, wiping it with the sleeve of his coat, 
which served him both as towel and as pocket hand* 
kerchief to wipe his nose, so that, as his wife said, 
*' to see him snod she had to scrape his cuffs with 
(he kail gulley." 

He was eithernot at home, or asleep in some of 
the out-buildings, so that Mr. Rifleman had not an 
(Opportunity of seeing this singular character, who 
dozed away his time, and though possessing abun* 
dance, he Jed a life of penury, a laughing-stock to 
all his neighbours. Indeed, the appellation of 
Whult was given him as a name of reproach, from 
bis stolidity, his head being thought to resemble the 
wooden pestle, with which people mesh their pota- 
toes ID Scotland, called a whult. 

The Laird and Jonathan having spent some time 
in looking around this abode of indolence, returned 
to Hazleton-hall, and late in the afternoon, Peggy 
also came home, bringing the young heiress along 
with her, who was certainly a buxom lass, and a 
good dancer, and at this amusement, with some 
^Scottish songs which she and Peggy sung, the 
young people spent the evening very cheerfully. 

This was the last evening the Laird ever expect- 
ed to enjoy with his family the same rustic mirth 
that hitherto had surrounded his fireside; for so 
great an influence has surrounding objects on the 
imagination, that Jonathan, as if he had been bred 
a country swain on the Kype, with Peggy for his 
partner in the foursome reel, was as frolicksome as 
a ploughman at a penny wedding, when kicking 
his heels with heavy tread, and clapping his hands, 

" TiU roof and rafters dirl," 
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he shouts, " up with the bride's folk ;" and Gosling- 
ton himself resumed his native dialect, and in fa- 
miliar conversation, or the merry reel, was as blythe 
as alark. The Laird also, although the gudewife, 
forced to laugh, '* bid him sit doon, an auld gray- 
headed fool," having danced with the young heir- 
ess, called out when he had done, '^ to kiss and pay 
the piper *," and gave her a loud smack on the 
cheek. 

"That was a crack like a cadger's whip, Laird," 
called out Will Waddell, as he sat with the fiddle 
between his knees, and drew the rosin across his 
bow, which he handled as well as he could, to do 
instead of a better musician. 

The Laird helped Will to a glass of reeking 
toddy, not " little and good, like lady's drink," ac- 
cording to the common saying ; but " strong and 
sweet, like leddy's drink," as the Laird used to 
say ; and while he put the glass in one of Will's 
hands, he took hold of the other, and with a slight 
squeeze, secretly conveyed to him a guinea, which 
by a nod of his head he made him understand was 
to be transferred into his pocket. 

It was well advanced in the evening before the 
Laird would permit his neighbour's daughter to re- 
turn, till after repeatedly having requested her to 
stay a little longer, he desired his son, and daugh- 
ter, and Mr. Rifleman, to convey her home, adding 
with a feeling good-by, " the best of friends maun 
part." Although Peggy and her companion had 
spent the whole afternoon together, they had still 
many things to say, and perhaps the loveliness of 
the evening, and being accompanied by two hand- 
some young men, made them tarry a little longer, 
for the Laird and the gudewife had gone to bed 
long before th^ young folks returned. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DEPARTURE. 
Good night, and joy be wi' you all. 



Burns. 



As has already met our observation, a new era 
was about to commence in the Laird^s family ; be 
and the gudewife were about to sit down by them- 
se\ve8 around the fireside, seeing his daughter 
Peggy, as well as his son Goslington was about to 
bid farewell, and that probably for ever, to the 
simplicity of a country life. The Laird had al- 
ways been accustomed to associate the idea of 
comparative innocence with the frugal habits of 
rural life. He considered that the very concerns 
of the husbandman, had a tendency to promote in 
him a spirit of devotion and gratitude to the Su- 
preme Creator and Ruler of the universe ; and 
without taking upon ourselves the authority oif say- 
ing that this opinion is certainly correct, we will 
admit, that to ourselves at least, this seems to be 
the case, but at present we shall not endeavour to 
account why it is so. 

His mind foreboded that they would feel them- 
selves lonely without her cheerful company, and 
while be consoled himself that the time which 
she should be absent would be but short, he sur- 
mised that ere long she might change her situation 
from a single . to a married life, when, of course, 
they must make up their minds to lose ber for 
good. 
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' Notwithstanding, if in the first instance, be 
strenuously opposed Goslington's going to college, 
on the present occasion he approved of Peggy's 
paying a visit at Edinburgh to the young Countess 
of Ringsdale* It appeared to him to be highly 
proper to cultivate a more intinoate acquaintance 
with this noble family, who had so condescendingly 
proffered it, as it would, very probably, be the 
means of promoting the interest of his own* And 
in order that she should make a respectable appear- 
ance, he supplied her liberally with money, to pur- 
chase such articles of dress as were thought pro- 
per ; after a deliberate consultation on the subject 
with the git^Bwife, who had made very particular 
and minute inquiries, both of Goslington and also 
of Miss Lightbody, the milliner and dress-maker 
at Stonehouse, who was just returned from the 
Scottish metropolis, having made herself acquaint- 
ed with the newest summer fashions. 

But if the Laird, as he had just cause to be, was 
highly flattered with the idea of having his son and 
daughter ushered into genteeP society under the 
auspices of so illustrious a family, and although he 
cordially acquiesced in seeing an accumulation of 
bandboxes and trunks, full of apparel, to say no- 
thing of the cost, and yet he paid handsomely for 
them ; while for several days, their contents occu- 
pied the attention of his wife and daughter, he did 
not enjoy near the same satisfaction as when he 
eame home from the plough at sunset to his dinner, 
and saw them both clean and neat, having tighted 
themselves after their day's work, and sitting at the 
fire, busily spinning at their wheels. 

But the Laird is not the first, nor will he be the 
last to find, from experience, that there is often 
aiore pleasure in earning money than in spending 
it* 
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He now almost wished that it had not befallen 
him to bare become rich ; and jet he ^'(ould have 
been at no loss to have laid out his money, pro- 
viding that be did so after his own way* The 
times were so dull, it is true, that farming was a 
losing concern. The price both of grain and stock 
was uncommonly low ; but then, as ministers very 
sapiently told the people of Great Britain, who be- 
gan to be alarmed at the great and sudden down- 
fal of the price of agricultural produce, that the 
transition from war to peace had caused the stag- 
nation, which he considered would only be tempo- 
rary, and consequently all the better for him, who 
wanted to purchase an estate, and who could com- 
mand the money to pay down for it too, without 
being embarrassed, if for a few years the rents 
should not be productive of much income to him. 
He had abundant resources besides, and the more 
generally the agricultural distress was felt, the 
more for the present the value of land would be 
depreciated, and the more likely he would be to 
make a good purchase. 

The Laird was not too fond of money, nor did 
be grudge the expense which his daughter's intend- 
ed visit had already cost him ; for if he did not 
choose to throw away his money on fine clothes, he 
wished when he went to kirk or market to be dress- 
ed in a good suit ef clothes himself, and to see his 
wife and daughter dressed as became people in 
their station of life. Now that he could so welt 
afford it, he expected that they would require of 
him a more liberal allowance,^ both for their appa- 
rel and housekeeping. 

The goodwife, in her plain and homely way, was 
really remarkably clean and tidy in her person -, 
Peggy likewise dressed very modestl^f ^\v4 V^^- 

Vol, II. 3 
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comingly— 80 far, everj thing was very much to hie 
mind. 

But it certainlj was a great eye-sore to him, 
that since Goslington had gone to Ringsdale Ca8<* 
tie, he took such unnecessary pains in paring and 
brushing his nails — combing and perfuming his hair 
— scenting his gloves and pocket handkerchief — 
spent so much time in shaving, putting on and ar- 
ranging his neckcloths—and by no means would ap- 
pear at breakfast without having taken all these, and 
a great many more such like trifling preliminaries. 
What made the matter still more vexatious to him, 
as Mr. Rifleman was paying him a visit, the good- 
wife wished, for decency's sake, that the Laird 
would not breakfast by himself, but that all those . 
who sat down in the parlour should breakfast toge- 
ther, so that they were frequently detained, wait- 
ing on his coming to the table* Consequently the 
Laird was sometimes like to lose all patience, *' to 
have his parritch as cauld as dirt,'' as he said ; '^ and 
although he was none o' them greedy gormaws, 
wha maun have their breeks in one hand and their 
cog in the ither ; yet for a' that he did na like to be 
so lang taiglet from the warkn and to see the hale 
bouse a waiting for ane*" 

One morning, as Goslington was engaged in 
dressing himself, his father entered his room ; 
" Ye're aye a wee dreigh in thp draw, Goslington, 
and I am come in to crack to you by oursePe, and 
though 1 dinna like to say muckle afore Mr. Rifle- 
man, I maun mak free to tell you thatyeVe far o'er 
knakaty wi' your gowd watch, and gowd chain, and 
sic a heap o' seals, and so many rings ; and troutb, 
and I maun say't, ye dress yourseP mair like a 
mountebank than a young minister. But if 1 de- 
spise a' fopperies, I abhor a' canting and hypocrisy, 
and I wad ten times rather see a fool than a hypo- 
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crhe, for then I wad have mair houps to see you 
alter, and get mair sense as ye graw aulder. 'Am 
no for keeping you o'er short by the head neither^ 
for I like to lee some spunk and smeddum in a 
young chie) like you* And as a very gude proof to 
you, that though ye're out o' sight, ye're no out o' 
mind, Ihae bought you a fine, new, double-barrel- 
ed gun, that I gied fifty guineas for — I kenye'U 
like it* And that's no a' — I hae a brace o' point- 
ers breaking for you by the twult o' August ; you 
and Mr. Rifleman maun come o'er bye that day, and 
hansell the new gun, and try them — still mair, I 
hae* provided you with a couple o' greyhounds," 
continued the Laird, as he opened the room door and 
whistled shrill on his finger and thumb, calling out 
to Spring, and then to Swallow, the names they an- 
swered to* The greyhounds came jumping into 
the room, leaping upon the Laird, and like to de- 
vour him with their kindness, till he ordered them 
to lay down. 

''They are beautiful animals, and I am highly 
delighted with your present ; but I know that you 
are fond of coursing, and I should be sorry to de- 
prive you of them," said Goslington. 

The greyhounds were great favourites with the 
Laird, and he had sent Will Waddell over for them 
that morning to a neighbouring house where he had 
sent them to be out of the way for a day or two, 
till he should have an opportunity of speaking to 
Goslington privately, to communicate the intelli- 
gence which he had just given him, and to surprise 
him by showing him the greyhounds at the same 
time. '^I am sweer't to part wi' them,'' said the 
Laird ; " but I want to see you wi' a pair o' braw 
Bwankie greyhounds at your fit, for I aye think it's 
unco gentlemanly like* And whan the young leddy 
comes out frae Embro^, you andViet icv.'d.^ V^ ^ 
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walk thegitbcr by voursePs, wha keos sometimes^ 
and diona forget to tak the greyhounds out wi' you, 
and if you sud start a hare, she'll mak a pair o' 
|ude heeh. or they^ll soon turn up hsr fud to her, 
tor they rin like the wind, lad ; nane o' their grey- 
hounds hereabouts can come near them — nor about 
Avondale ither. Nay,'' continued he, '* it takes a 
^ude dog after the first chace, if the second is a 
lang ane, to keep up within sight o' them." 

**Youre^shae ae twa youks, gudeman." said 
Mrs. Shadow, coming into the room to drive out 
the dogs. **' Ye had mair need to bid him seek to es- 
cape the snares o' the wicked one, who goes about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour, 
than to mak him neglect the awfu' situation of his 
soul, by encouraging him to spend his precious 
time in chasing a puir timorous hare, that's skaired 
to death only if the wind blaws ; 1 wonder how you 
or he can be so cruel as to take a pleasure in tor- 
menting the pitifu' thing/' 

"Winst! whist! Tibby," replied the Laird, 
'^ the Devil may gang about like a roaring lion, but 
he^s a chained ane, and can only gang the length o* 
his tether; but you maunna believe a' the minister 
bodies say about him. They wad try to persuade 
ane that he had gotten quite the upper h:ind o' the 
Almighty, and did just as he liket with God's crea- 
tures, but the rascals ken that to fright folk with the 
De'il makes their pat play broon." 

The gudewife made her husband no reply, for he 
left th<^ room pretty soon, but addressed herself to 
Croslington* ^Mt is a source of sincere and secret 
grief to your puir mother to see her son quite a 
new creature from what he used to be, but not in 
^he right sense of the word ;" and dropping tlie 
fhird person, a mode of speaking very common 
<n Scotland, and thought to be very pathetic, espe* 
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daily if the speaker sheds tears ; and assuming the 
iSrst, '^ I lament,'^ said she, '^ to think, that like a 
lost sheep, ye have wandered from the fold of the 
true shepherd, and gone astray in the broad path 
of folly, for I fear that your soul is in the gall of 
bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity. Above 
all,'' she continued, ^*l was so scandalized the first 
night that you came home, to hear you read the 
sacred Scriptures, mouthing them with as little re- 
verence as if they had been an old ballad, that I 
despair, although you are my own darling son, of 
ever seeing you administer the sacred ordinances, 
ordained by the church of Scotland, for ye are by 
far too fine a gentleman to make a minister of.'' 

In order to make a deeper impression on the mind 
of her son, during the whole of this private inter* 
view, the goodwiife laid aside the Scottish dialect, 
not considering it suitable to communicate to him 
her serious and affectionate reproof. As she ceased 
speaking, she turned her eyes, bedewed with ma- 
ternal tears, full on his face, her countenance ex- 
pressing the most unfeigned sorrow ; but since that 
period, she has been less punctual in reminding the 
Laird to keep up the worship of God in his family, 
and never once asked Goslington» in his father's ab- 
sence at table, either to ask a blessing or return 
thanks; but always requested Mr. Rifleman toper- 
form this duty. 

Goslington, in the opinion of his mother, was 
lost for ever to the service of the church, and had 
become a servant of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, not indeed from any luke warmness which she 
discovered in him to the ministry, nor from any 
semblance of vice in his conduct, or tendency to 
immoral language in his conversation, but from 
sheer vanity ; even to his sister Peggy ^Iv^ ^^^^vc- 
ftd to have become proud and haugVily Vn ^\s^ ^^'' 
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dress and manners : so much so, indeed, that wheci 
he spoke to her, she could hardly persuade herself 
that she was not listening to a young Englishman 
instead of her brother Goslington. His fine gait 
and elegant apparel quite astonished her, and though 
not easily abashed, she did not find her homespun 
joup and serge petticoat to suit her person in his 
presence so well as they used to. To be sure, Mr. 
Rifleman accompanied him in his visit ; there 
might be more in this circumstance than she would 
even tacitly acknowledge in her own breast, and 
we cannot be far wrong in supposing that a slight 
blush suffused her rosy cheek, or that her pulse 
fluttered a little irregularly, if employed with her 
domestic concerns, in her every-day clothes, she 
entered the room where Jonathan was sitting, even 
if Goslington happened not to be there along with 
him. 

Jonathan himself had not been a little struck 
with surprise at his fellow-student's superb dress, 
as he entered the drawing room on the evening he 
first visited him at Ringsdale Castle. His Lord- 
ship having been indisposed, and having withdrawn 
to his own room, Goslington was seated at tea by 
himself, having given up all thoughts of seeing his 
friend Mr. Rifleman, whom he had expected that 
day, the evening being now somewhat advanced. 
The magnificence of the apartment — the richness 
of the Turkey carpet — the exquisite elegance of 
the furniture — the splendid tea equipage — to 
which add the lordly demeanour of our youth — all 
combined to suggest to him the idea rather that he 
was seated in the presence of the Sublime Porte, in 
his gorgeous palace, than in the Castle of a Scot- 
tish nobleman, along with his friend Goslington 
Shadow. 

If Jonathan thought that he was a little too fini*^ 
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cal in his appearance and address — or was aping 
too much the airs of a supercilious lord — ^he was 
also sufficiently attentive to personal appear- 
ance, and versant with good breeding, to find him- 
self quite at ease in any company. He had like- 
wise imbibed from his childhood that spirit of in- 
dependence which marked his air and gait, and was 
stamped on his countenance ; he never foi^ot that 
he was a free-born citizen of that happy country 
where freedom is the indigenous product of the 
soil, and where the low grovelling phrase of a man's 
appearing before his betters, proverbial in Scot- 
land, is not even known, and would not be tole- 
rated. 

While we relate these facts to our readers rc- 
spectingourhero, we shall also remind them of some 
of the motives by which he was actuated,- as wc 
again advert to the circumstances in which his good 
fortune liad placed him. His accomplished patron, 
as we have already more than once intimated, en- 
joyed unbounded wealth — had been distinguished 
for his refined taste among the first circles — had 
seen the world— shone at the court of his Royal 
Majesty King Geoi^e the Third — and although he 
lived in retirement, the same elegance in his reti- 
nue and equipage still marked his occasional ap- 
pearance in public as it had formerly done. 

Goslington himself had the indubitable prospect 
of being soon placed in affluent circumstances. 
Besides, our readers will please to recollect, that 
a conviction dwelt on his mind that Ringsdale Cas- 
tle and all its vatit domains were the rightful inheri- 
tance of his family, if they did not at present pos- 
sess them. Above all, he loveTi.Lady Rosa, and he 
determined to acqiure those attainments which only 
could render him agreeable to her, and which were 
absolute!/ requisite to support ti^ie ^\^\v\\.^ ^l ^\^^ 
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who aspired to the hand of this noble young 
lady. 

Still further^ the Earl lately seemed to have 
adopted him as his son, instead of his companion ; 
whenever he rode out on horseback he was attend- 
ed by a groom, who paid him the same attention 
and respect as he did his Lordship himself. And 
on Sundays, when he went to church, even if Lord 
Bringsdale did not attend divine worship, the coach 
and four, with the coachman and postilion, and one 
or two outriders, all in livery, drove up to the Cas- 
tle to carry him to and from the parish church. 
Besides, it was his Lordship's wish, that in all pub- 
lic places he should appear dressed in the genteel- 
est manner, and in the newest fashion. I^th such 
inducements to excite his ambition, the candid 
reader will readily pardon a little vanity in this 
high-minded youth, who had so suddenly emerged 
from obscurity. 

The time drew near when Peggy was about to 
take a short leave of her parents — Goslinston was 
about to return to Ringsdalc Castle — and Mr. Rifle- 
man to the city of Glasgow. 

On the evening before her departure,while she and 
her mother were engaged in packing up her clothes, 
the Laird was sitting conversing with Jonathan and 
Goslington, and though lie endeavoured to be as 
cheerful as he could, he was but in indiflferent spi- 
rits. " We ne'er ken ihe want o' the wall till it 
gangs dry," said he ; **we are a gaun to part soon, 
and Gude kens whan we'll a' meet again. Mr. 
Rifleman,'' he added, " ye might do waur than tak 
your fit in your hand, and come out again and see 
lis soon, and 'am sure ye canna gang whare ye'U be 
made mair welcome — or I was just thinking what 
was to hinder you and Goslington to take a jaunt 
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wi' us to Embro^ and look about you there a day 
or twa.'' 

The youths themselves had both their own par- 
ticular reasons for being very glad to hear his pro- 
posal, and each of them looked at the other, impa- 
tient to hear his reply, when the Laird resumed, 
'^ I forgot to tell you, Goslington, that Lord Rings- 
dale sent o'er a servant with his compliments this 
afternoon, to inform me, that if the day was finei 
and Peggy and me wad tak a ride in his carriage, 
he wad gang into Embro alang wi' us. I sent back 
lYord to thank my Lord, and that I wad be proud 
to accept o' his kindness." 

" This was extremely kind in his Lordship," re- 
plied. Goslington, very much delighted to hear that 
the £arl purposed going to the city, for should his 
father change his mind, he would now have a fair 
plea in urging him to keep his word. 

Much therefore depended on the weather, and 
the Laird looked out at the window, to form an opi- 
nion respecting it, and seeing the sun had set clear 
towards the west, '* there is no fear of the wea- 
ther," he said, '^ although the sun set ahint a hallan 
last night, and I heard the bum-clock about sunset, 
but a' signs fail." 

The dubious prognostication which the Laird 
had given of the weather, brought both the youths 
to the window, who agreed that line weather might 
be expected, and they were not disappointed. 
Early next morning, the Earl sent over his travel- 
ling carriage. The party having bid Mrs. Shadow 
good by, and being complimented with her good 
wishes for a prosperous journey, set off for Riugs-« 
dale Castle, where they breakfasted, and accompa- 
nied by his Lordship, they droveoff for Edinburgh, 
where they arrived to a late dinner. 

We Jove to be particular even in trifi\Di^vctfiX\&v^> 
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where these affect the feelings of any of our prin- 
cipal characters. Jonathan was in love, and 
wooers are even more jealous sonnetimes than hus- 
bands ; he was but little acquainted with the Earl's 
history and private character, and as the Laird and 
Peggy rode with hinn in the carriage, while be 
and Goslin^ton travelled in the tilbury, he could not 
help observing his extreme attention to her, and in- 
deed to the whole party ; merely, however, owing 
to his great politeness and friendship for Laird Sha- 
dow and his family. But Jonathan could not prevent 
the thought from intruding itself on his mind, that 
Peggy's b'eauty might have made a deeper impres- 
sion on the Earl than would have been agreeable 
to him to have witnessed. And although an old 
Lord, who happens to be a widower or a bachelor, 
is just as likely as any body else to fall in love, and 
sometimes where the lady's charms or fortune are 
not very captivating, yet, in the present instance, 
this was not the case — a few hours were sufficient 
to undeceive him ; for in the evening, while Lord 
Ringsdale and Laird Shadow took to their wine, 
Lady Rosa and Pegg>, accompanied by Goslington 
and himself, had for upwards of ^'an hour, a delight- 
ful walk on the fashionable promenades of Prince- 
street and George-street, among the beauty and 
fashion of the Scottish metropolis. 
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CHAPTER Iir. 



THE RIVALS. 



I wonder he can move, that he's not fixed, 
If tiiat bis feelings be the same as mine. 

Sad Shepherd, 

Sir Belfry Batiledoor having been some time in 
the South of the kingdom, on leave of absence from 
his regiment, where he still held the rank of ma- 
jor, and having been returned one of the Members 

of Parliament for the county of , he was 

about to resign his commission. In the interim, he 
spent a short time in Edinburgh with his friend Sir 
Hector M'Birnie, of whom, as well of himself, the 
alewife at Thankerton made so honourable mention 
to Goslington and Jonathan, on their iSshing excur- 
sion. 

The gay life which he led, the expensive com- 
pany which he kept, for he sometimes spent a day 
or two at the Pavilion with his Royal Majesty, when 
he visited Brighton — the enormous expense he had 
been at in repairing, and furnishing, in the most 
elegant manner, Battledoor-hall, a very ancient 
building, first built after a sanguinary battle, inti- 
mately connected with British history — his being 
addicted to gambling and horse-racing — his gal- 
lantry — and we might add an almost endless list of 
extravagancies by which he contrived to squander 
Iiis fortune* 

The immense funded property which he h&\d. 
was disposed of. Already most of theW^*^ Wrofe^x 
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which grew on his estates was cut down, and this 
alone, for several years, produced him a large re- 
venue—even the old oaks, with which his park 
abounded, fell under the axe» and the pheasants 
which his gamekeepers had preserved with such 
rigid care had to shift their quarters. Still he pur- 
sued his wonted habits — the more he lost at the 
gaming-table, the more eagerly he persevered in 
his ruinous propensity — he was known to spend bis 
money freel}— and even our most gracious sove- 
reign occasionally indulged him to spend a few 
thousands in the royal presence* Certainly a mark 
of royal favour, which as a dutiful and loyal subject 
he is bound never to forget, although we have 
heard the report, but without believing it to be 
true, that he entertained suspicions of the fairness 
of the royal dice. 

We have not been able to obtain information, on 
good authority, whether he remained in the city of 
Edinburgh merely in pursuit of pleasure, or whe- 
ther he contemplated entering into any matrimo- 
nial engagement ; for the silly story, which the said 
Thaukerton alewife had reported, and which had 
caused such uneasiness to our youth, was an entire 
fabrication, only said by the Major in a joke to Sir 
Hector. But indeed, we need not dwell on this 
point, for Sir Belfry was notable always for staying 
long, go where he would. 

It is true that he had formed an acquaintance 
with Lord Ringsdale, and that he had visited him 
at the Castle, and on that occasion had enjoyed a 
fox-hunt with his Lordship; but owing to a cir- 
cumstance which had occurred, had he purposed 
any alliance with this noble family, would have 
been an insurmountable barrier in his way towards 
so intimate a connexion. Besides,the title of Baro- 
net would not have done much towards forwarding 



i^snitwith the young Countess of Rmgadale^ — for 
ich Lady Rosa was in her own right, at the Earl's 
nth. He had seen her occasionally at Lady 
^t^niuir's, where he sometimes visited along with 
i-Hector M'Birnie, who was distantly related to 
b old lady, but not on terms o( any intimacy with 
is. He might even have fancied that h&had a 
redilection for this amiable a»d heaulifiil young 
kdyt but that he should have ventured to have 
wen the hberly of paying hia addressei to her. 
never suggested itself to him seriously. 

The news that the young CountCBS of Uingadalc 
had, during the evening, walked in Prince-strcel 
with two genteel young men, and a In dy from the 
^^genntry, was very generally talked of among 
^■pC first circles in the city ; and it was mentitfned 
Bm some one in the hearing of Sir Belfry and Sir 
Hector, as they spent the ni^ht as usual in dissipa- 
tion, at Luckie Dibbles— a house much frf^qucntcit 
by a Dumber of hopeful youths about Edinburgh. 
wito find themselves encumbered by their patrimony 
and finances, and as Luckie Dibble was very ac- 
commodating to her custodiers of this description, 
the gaming-table, and the orgies of Bacchus and 
Venus were at all hours accessible to these vota- 
ries of pleasure, but to them only. For us Luckif- 
often said, by way of denial, '"I hac the reputation 
o' my house to maintain." 

According to the report which (hey there heard, 
and which so far was pretty correct— Ihe young 
tady was a Miss Shadow, a beautiful country 
^rl, who, with her brother, one of the abovcmen' 
I young gentlemen, would be possessed of p 
y latge fortune, as an East India Nabob, lately 
eased, bad bequeathed all his rmmense ncaKI^ 
b-tbetr&mily. 
f-VoL. II. } 
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Sir Hector listened to the repori; with great atteii' 
tioD, and might have said with Butler, 

" Quoth he, to bid mo not to love^ 
If to foibid my pulse to move, 
My beafd to grow, my ears to prick up, 
Or when I'm in a fit, to hiccup." 

For he entertained no small hopes, that if the dam-. 
sePs beauty and riches were as great as they were 
reputed to be, he might find a very acceptable 
opportunity to recruit his finances. It by no means 
occurred to him as being at all probable that his 
suit might be rejected, but quite the contrary ; for 
considering his estates, and the title of Baronet, it 
was only his present great want of money that 
couU have even induced him to think of such a 
thing, and he insinuated as much to Sir Belfry. 

Sir Hector, notwithstanding the very favourable 
opinion he entertained of himself and his condition 
in life, was, as well as Sir Belfry, a notorious spend- 
thrift, only on a smaller scale — he spent all tiic 
money he could command, and be it little or much,, 
it all soon went the same way ; it was spent in dis- 
sipation or debauchery, or lost at the gaming-table 
— a horse-race— a cock-fight — or badger-baiting — 
or on a battle between two bull-dogs, or two Scotch 
terriers. He had fairly exhausted all. his resources 
by borrowing money in advance from his tenants, 
and granting them long and advantageous leases — 
his rent-roll, of course, was small, and likely to re- 
main so — every acre of his estate that was not en- 
tailed, was mortgaged to its full value. In fact, his 
ingenuity to raise money was nonplussed, for to 
dispose of his property any farther than had been 
done was impossible. But it still remained for him 
to dispose of his dogs ; for if, like Acteon, he was 
not eaten up by his -own pack; they would have 
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a more llian he had to give thein If tliev could 

mve gotten it. And itlthough he parted with them 

■very rehictantly, Ihey were all sold and disposed of 

rat last. Even his game cocks met wjih the aame 

tuexorable fnte, and last of all, he was put in fail 

for debt. ' I 

Very luckily, however, when every thing that he 
could think of was cone — even his yenrly iDcome 
had been foresralled, lie possessed a vote for a 
[^ Member of Parliament, a righl, or more properly, 
^8 things are, a pHfilpge, possessed by but few: 
|bnf) s certain nobleman, at a late contested elec- 
|oD, fltnnding in aeed of his vole, paid all his debts, 
%nd having released him from prison, next purclia- 
' iKsd him K suit of clothes ihat ne might appear at 
the poll. Since which tinne, (he death of a relation 
has, for the lime, pnt a little money in his way. 
Still, afler all his difliculties and adversity, he takes 
his bottle; no dotiSi, but us he used to be alt^^o^n<I■ 
^ ^ by a number of hiij canine comfianions, that he 
feels himself lonely wilhoiit fhem, and needs a drop 
r comfort, and one way or anolJier he got it. for 
KJst every niglil, he if, what is ranlly called, half 
_ Bill still, if he is hoi in the evcningand 

RioniingT like the Fon^ Jovis Ammonis, he is cold 
cnnitghdiirini; thedHj, and generally keeps his bed. 
As a dt'rnier re'Oiircc, (his accomplished gentle- 
^^bBihii inlondcd to dt Luird Slmdow the honour of 
^^Hiccoming his snn-in-law, and in pnrsiianci^ of his 
^^Hpry pmiseworlhy design, he ordered in a fresh 
^^Bollle of wine tn drink IVIiss Sbadow's health in a 
^^Komp«r. "No tops and boitoms," said he ; 
^^■iMUt lisve clean glasses and a fresh battle, and drink J 
^HllRr tieallh in a maiden hen d." 

^* Sir Belfry km-w something respecting the pro- I 
perty which had been left to Laird Shadow's fami- 
ly. RB hp became ^rqiiainted with IW, ^sitt\ti\\\*^% \v 
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bis rencontre with Mr« O'Halloran at Ripgsdale 
Castle, from Meg Djot's having detected and ex- 
posed the fraud which he meant to have practised 
on the Laird ; and he gave an account to his friend 
Sir Hector of every thing relating to this afiair. 

As Sir Belfry finished his account, ^' I am deter- 
mined,'' said Sir Hector, ^^ to leave off dissipation, 
and to marry this fair dairy-maid« and tuirn farmer ; 
my wife will make the butter and cheese, and we 
will live as happy as Darby and Joan. Again he 
filled his glasSf'and once more drank to the health 
of the fair milk-maid of the Kype, as he now call- 
ed her* - ,' 

" The 614 Laird,'' answered Sir Belfry, " will 
stock one or two of your best farms with his fine 
breed of sheiep — his Ayrshire cows—- and h>s lar^ 
cart horses, and like, a good husbandman, you will 
plant potatoes and breed children*" 

^' No doubt of that," said Sir Hector ; only at- 
tending to the grst part of the sentence, ^^and he 
will 'supply us. with some of the ready rhino; I 
shall at Jeasi expect twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds paid down as soon as the matrimonial knot 
IS tied. I shall be> a gay fellow once more, and 
heed not bury myself in the country neither ; you 
must come out and see us, Sir Belfry* Come, fill 
up your glass!" 

; ^' When do you intend to pay the first visit to this 
lovely nymph," said Sir Belfry, *^ of whom you are 
so ene^moured; as I shall go along with you to 
Lady Kitty muir's, to pay my respects to Lady 
iRo^a, and to see my old friend the Earl, who, I 
understand, is in the city*" 

^^ Fill up your ^lass, and let us finish the bottle 
and be gone, for { shall drink no more to-night, and 
must be in good trim to-morrow," said Sir Hector, 
fliifeQting sobriety, wheQ, lifting up the decanter anil 
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;iDg il nenrly empty, he exclaimed i 
mpineon the floor with his foot, "i 
ickie Dibble's short mensure ! Come here, you 
lypocritical old hawd, and tell U3 what is to pay." 
•■What'athe matter wi' yon, Sir Hector, that 
ye're bawlin' that gate ; ye'll bring in Ihe puliceoD 
Us,^' said Liickie, as she hirpled towards the table, 
cm which she rested one of her hands, siipporiing 
^herselfwith theotheron ilie top of a short crntrh. 
Luckie had not only the misfortune lo be tame, 
that, ns in her mullifarious avocalion=-, she had -J 
zasioii to be here, and Ihere, and every where, 
|1 over Ihe linuse al nncc, she very ungracefully 
ibbkd along in a sort of do}j trot; but the 
itlline of her fare Ind heen greatly defaced by 
f-illing in of Ihe bridge of her no^e, while liCf 
e, which in former times was as clear as a 
rth bell in a frnsly morning, now gave uttcr- 
e to her half inariiiulale word', with a hollow 
listle, eoundini; through the rootless palate of 
mouth as the sudden gnsts of the wind bi^fore 
[thaw, murmuring through ihe empty aisles of an 
Gothic choreh in riiinf . But for all th&t, Lackie 
IB a fair spoken woman, urid had a sleeky Scotch 
tgue in her head, and notwithstanding her calling, 
I remarkably carolul to keep up appearances, 
often as the conveniently could, she appeared 
church on Sunday, the more especially if attend- 
ed by some modest yoiin^ riamael from the country, 
who happened to be at her houae a few dnya on a 
tiitDflient visit. By this means, not only during 
lieith mces, when the concourse of people of alt 
iTinks nnd descriptions is prodigious, but also du- 
ring the general assembly, which, for the heltei 
government of the church of Scotland, is regularly 
held »( Edinburgh once a year; Luckie was enabled 
to support an additional estabiishmettX, <«Vn^Vi»>&n^ 
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derstoo^ tOibave paid her irell, although it was an 
.expensive concern to her, owing, as she said, and 
, ve repeat her own words, ^^ to the number o' stran- 
gers .1 am obliged to trust, and monj o' them no 
trustworthy, 'am baith aftien cheated, and I canna 
just gie a' the satisfaction I could wish to my coun- 
try customers, and they are very respectable, the 
roaist feck o' them being ministers, and some o' them 
heritors and elders, wtm have occasion to cojne in 
alang wi' them tp the assembly* And if they ance 
come here, they maist a' Jike their entertainment, 
so that my. house is aye as fu^ as it can baud, and 
'am aften obleeged to be at the expense of hiring 
beds for some o^ them out o' the house ; and then 
1 gie them gude wine to drink, and keep a gude ta- 
ble^ for I ken fu' weel that although some o' them 
live ptaiply eneugh at hame, they look for me to 
spare nae cost in prpviding for them. It's therefore 
but right, although 1 canna say that a' things count- 
et, 1 mak muckle profit, as they countenance 
me I countenance them.^' 

. Luckie still continue to drive a strong trade, 
and under such circumstances, she was terribly 
afraid of any thing happening th|Lt might publicly 
give her the aame of keeping a disorderly house ; 
and seeing that the Baronets had both drank as 
much as they could well carry home^ especially 
Sir Hector, for they had spent the-whole evening in 

Souring forth libations to Bacchus, she said, '^ Ye 
ae just two guineas to pay, for sax bottles o' wine 
that ye hae orunken; pay doon the siller and pack 
alBTwi' you somewhere else to your limmers, for 
ye'sjip bawd an honest woman like me ,a second 
time m my ain house*" 

. tiQckie^i impediment in her speech, and her 
Inroad Scottish dialect set Sir Belfry a laughing, and 
aa he bad no inclination to b^ on bad terms with 
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Ksr, he paid down the reckoning; whicb Luckie ha. 
~tDg pocketed, and perceiving that he was in good 
biinour, she ant herself dotvn on his knee, and 
Mug, or rather mumbled a fragment of her favoiir- 
B song. 

Did you e'er see an »uld wife, 
An auld nife, an auld wile, 
Did you e'et ace an Buld wife, 
Laid o'er Ibo dyke 10 dry. 

"Did you e'^r see the d 1, Luckie," said Sir 

Hector, interrupting her, and rising to be gone, " I 
Till never enter jour house again so long as I 

Ye can e'en bide out o't, then, for if je eta^' 
ill I send for jou je'tl no be here in a hurry -, but 
|{bre ye g»ng ye maun taste my bottle, and it's a 
drap curious liquor as ye hae tastet." As she pla- 
ced it on the table, with three clean glasses, which 
ohc filled, ahe gave a wink to Sir Belfry, "you and 
me kens wha if they ware here wad like a drap 
o't," adding, in a whisper, which was not intended 
10 be heard by Sir Hector, " Nanny Baird is here, 
and she wants to see jou." 

Sir Belfry, giving her a nod, Ihe meaning of H-hich 
iS by Luckie understood, drank off his glass, de- 
QUB to enjoy the compaity of one that at present 
luld have been more agreeable to him than Luc- 
kie and Sir Hector. 

Sir Hector, however, did not wish to part with 
the bottle till it was empty, and casting his eye to- 
wards it, " I am a repentant sinner, Luckie," said 
lie, "and am resolved to get married and lead a 
Eob«r life, and we must finish your bottle by way of 
, doi^ an dorragh." 

Luckie was glad to part with him on so g 
(ormF, and as she strove to inaraU\i\ a %qq& i«^t\ 
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in word, if not in deed, ehe answered with a deep 
sigh, assuming a very devout and serious look, 
" there's houp for us a% throV Ood^s mercy in our 
Redeemer; wham he calls he also Justifies; his elect, 
be wha thej will, they maun be saved at last, for 
they're a' sealed for the day o' redemption, to in- 
herit the promises.'' 

'* A remnant of all shall be saved, Luckie'' said 
Sir Belfry ; ^* set past your bottle, and save it till 
we come back again ;'' and rising from his chair, 
took Sir Hector by the arm and dragged liim along 
with him, for he foresaw that the brandy and Luc- 
kie's religious conversation were likely to detain 
him too long from Nanny Baird, alias Caraboo, alias 
Mrs. O'Halloran. 

^^ Depart in peace, and gude be wi' you baith,'' 
said Luckie ; adding, as she shut the street door 
behind them, ^^ twa hell-fires to be sure." . 

It was somewhat late in the forenoon before Sir 
Hector got out of bed, as L«]ckie'a good liquor and 
religious discourse had soothed his mind, and dis- 
posed him to sleep. Fully resolved to enter into 
the bonds of holy wedlock with Miss Shadow, if 
her person did not altogether please him in point 
of beauty, providing that the one thing needful 
was to be forthcoming, he ate a heartier breakfast 
than usual, for In his case, love both promoted his 
rest and increased his appetite, effects which but 
seldom result from this tender passion — he took a 
great deal of pains in dressing himself, and having 
taken his morning-glass to strengthen his nerves, he 
set off to Sir Belfry's lodgings, full of anticipated 
happiness. 

To his mortification. Sir Belfry was out — ^had 
been gone some time — did not say whefe he was 
going as be went out-— K>r when he woold return — 
but had casually mentioned that he expected to see 
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Lord Ringadalet or to call on hini^ his servant did 
not know which. 

With some degree of displeasure at his friend^s 
strange conduct, and not without some suspicions 
that he had anticipated him in being beforehand 
with him in calling bj himself at Lady Kittymuir's, 
to see the lady. Out of patience with himself for 
having been so dilatory in risiRg, and cursing the 
distance that he had to walk, every minute seemed 
an hour to him till he saw the object of his wishes, 
making all the haste he decently could not to take 
to his heels and run, he arrived at the house of 
Lady Kitty muir, and with a palpitating heart, pull- 
ed the bell. 

As he entered the room where her ladyship- was 
sitting by herself, while he made her a most respect- 
ful bow, she cast her eye beyond him, exclaiming, 
^' have you brought the dogs along with you up 
stairs, as usual. Sir Hector; bid the servant turn 
them out, for they sha'ut come here,'' and rising in 
haste, she rang the bell. 

^^ 1 beg of you to be seated, ma'am, and not to 
trouble yotfrself, for I have ■ left them at home," 
said Sir Hector, not feeling disposed to say that he 
had no longer any dogs to bring along with hjm. 
*' I hope," he added, '^ I have the pleasure of see* 
ing your ladyship' well." 

^^ I am by no means well, though not worse than 
usual»" said Lady Kittymuir. 

" How does Lady Rosa do — is she engaged — or 
has she walked out with the young lady that I un- 
derstand is paying her a visit." Sir Hector made 
these inquiries in a hurried manner, and with the 
same breath. 

'^ You alarm me, Sir Hector ! Has any thing be- 
fallen my dear child ? Tell me, I entreat you ! Has 
ihe rnet with any accident ?" said her WdL^'^VA^^k^v^Xv^:^ 
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was of v^eak nervous habit, easily affected, and 
drawing out her smelling-bottle, sunk back on her 
chair. 

Sir Hector supported her with his arm till he 
made her comprehend that he merely inquired af- 
ter the young lady, and not seeing her within, con- 
ceived that she might have taken a walk. For the 
present, he forbore to say any thing about Misa 
Shadow, as he found that the very thoughts of her 
confused his ideas. 

Lady Kittymuir took her fan out of bis hand, 
which he had taken up and was using to restore her 
from her faintness, and having recovered from the 
effects of her surprise, informed him that Sir Belfry 
Battledoor, having called with Lord Ringsdale and 
a country gentleman, a Laird Shadow, whose daugh- 
ter was at present on a visit at her house, and that 
the gentlemen had gone out to take a walk, and 
were accompanied by the young ladies. 

Sir Hector could hardly conceal his (inensinesf, 
and would have left the house immediately; but ho 
knew that her ladyship was old and punctilious, he 
therefore had to do penance so long as to make it ap- 
pear that his call hud been intended to make inqui- 
ries after the state of her health, as he knew that 
she was indisposed. Before he took his leave, the 
pervant announced to Lady Kittymuir that Mr. 
Shadow and Mr. Rifleman were below, and she de- 
sired that they should walk up stairs. He therefore 
protracted his call a little longer on their account, 
and entered into a converspition with them, both to 
allay the irritation of his own mind, and that he 
might form some opinion of what he might expect 
of Miss Shadow, from what he observed of her 
brother. During the short interview, if he was 
highly pleased with the appearance and deportment 
of Goslington, he saw in Mr. Rifleman a rival, not 
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less formidable in his estimation than Sir Belfiyi 
even if be did intend to solicit tbe young lady's 
hand. 

Sir Hector having satisfied his curiosity respect- 
ing the young gentlemeoi bidding Lady Kittymuir 
and them good-by , he walked along the street with- 
out having any determinate destination, but merely 
to dissipate his bad humour, owing to Sir Belfry's 
ungentlemanly conduct, as he considered it. At a 
short distance in Prince-street, from the north 
bridge, he saw Sir Belfry walking with Miss Sha- 
dow, who had a hold of his arm, a little in the rear 
of Lord Ringsdale and Lady Rosa, Laird Shadow 
having just left them to call at the register office on 
basiness. He was only a little way from them, sa 
that he had a view of Miss Shadow's figure, which, 
to hia voluptuous imagination, might have served 
as a model to a statuary in forming a rival to a Ve- 
nus de Medicis. He had repeatedly washed down 
sorrow during the forenoon with a glass of brandy 
and water, till he felt himself a little unsteady ; as 
Swift says, 

« For tbat old vertigo in's head, 
WiH never leave him till he's dead.'' 

and he turned into a confectioner's shop to cool 
his parched mouth with a glass of ice-cream, and 
avoid meeting with the party, who were advancing 
towards him. 

With the deepest rancour swelling in his breast, 
he turned his back towards the door as they passed, 
and pacing about the room, he woilced himself into 
a violent passion. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE' CHALLENGE. 



Chap in his cheek a Highkmd gill, 

Say there's the foe, 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. r 

BUBNS. 

Sir Hector returned to his lodgings, like Shinnei, 
cursing as he went, with his eyes wide open and 
gazing on the light, insensible to the objects towards 
which they were directed. Talking to himself, 
and sometimes standing still, as a pointer that has 
made a dead set at a covey of partridges almost 
under his very nose, as Laird Shadow was return- 
ing in one direction and he in another, they met 
each other full in the face. Engaged In a reverie^ 
lifting up his right hand in an attitude of offensive 
warfare, he exclaimed, looking striiight towards the 
Laird, who was within a few yards of him, '^I say 
vou are no gentleman, and I tell you so to your 
face,'' bringing down his hand aaHif'be had been 
practising the sword exercise onhorseback when he 
finished the sentence. 

" Ye are no blate that says so, be wha ye will,'' 
<aid the Laird, very much displeased, conceiving 
himself incited in the street, ^^ what ! is it you, 
Sir Hector? I see what's wrang wi' you; ye hae 
got a drapiein youree." 

'' I beg ten thousand pardons, Laird Shadow," 
said Sir Hector, recognising him, and grasping him 
f»> the hand, " I did not mean to insult you." 
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"I (linna ken what your meaning might be, Sir 
HectoV said the Laird, "but 1 ken what ware 
your words; ye maunna say the same a^in, that's 
a', fori canna thole to hear myscl'misca'd that gait 
ony mair." 

"Don*t be offended, Laird," said Sir Hector: 
'"• I did not apply the words to you," 

" Ye looket straight in my face whan ye spake 
them, and vapourM wi' your han' as yewadhac 
«;i'en me a gowf i' the lug," said Ihe Laird ; " and 
for a' that I ken your gi'en gude at the jieevcs, and 
o'er fond whiles o' using them ; I bid you no pay 
the like again, and then to deny't too ; did na I hear 
what ye said weel eneugbi^' 

" I do not deny what I said," said Sir Hector ; 
'•' but if you will oflly think yourself a single mo- 
ment, you will know that I had no cause to insult 
you, and I pledge you my honour (hat I did no( 
mean to insult you." . 

"Ye had no cause to say black's the e'e in my 
head, for I ne'er did you wrang, atnd I ne'er will d»^ 
so," said the Laird» 

"I wish to explain myself Jo you, Laird. Sir 
Belfry Battledoor,'' said Sir Hector, shaking his list 
and fixing his eyes as if tl^ey had been as blind a^: 
those of a statue. 

" Hrhat.o^im ? what in a' the warld has been 
the matter atween you and him," asked the iaird: 
•' 1 parted with him within this hour." 

"Come along with me only a few step?, and we 
will find a tavern; it is as quiet and as retired as :i 
pritate house," said Sir Hector, '*and there I will 
cx'plain myself to you fully." ' 

Sir Hector proceeded to Luckie Dibble's, fol- 
lowed by Laird Shadow, who, as they got near the 
dodr, began to look about him suspiciously. 
"' Hooly a wee, Sir Hector ; this is a (\ueec ^la.o 

\oL. IL 5 
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jeVe taking me into,'' saidgtbe Laird ; ^' na,the de'il 
a fit ni set into this house again ; I was a nee here 
with Mr. WhistleteYt ; the house is fu' o' a pack o' 
loose limmersy and the folk will say we are after the 
hisseys." 

^'Let them say what they please ; I know the 
house is very respectable,^' said Sir Hector, push- 
ing the Laird forward with his hand on his shoul- 
der. 

"The j ds may be a' what they like for me, 

and be the house what it will — come awain then, 
and let me hear what you have to say," said the 
Laird. 

'' What! is this you, Laird Shadow ? I am glad 
to see you here," said 'Luckie Dibble, for like a 
certain illustrious personage, she was never at a loss 
to know any one that she had ever seen, and with 
that unlimited control over her countenance which 
she possessed, notwithstanding her flat nose ; she 
could look at a houseful of people with a dilSercnt 
look to every one of them ; in fact, she could laugh 
with the one side of her mouth and cry with the 
other at the same time, and if she spoke badly, she 
made amends by her intelligent looks, and what she 
said was always very much to the purpose. 

^' I dare say this is ane o' your houfis, Sir Hec- 
tor," said the Lard ; '^ did ye ken yon giggling 
bissey that looket sae pertly at us whan we came 
in? 1 ken her face, I think." 

^^ I know this much of her, that she is kept by 
Sir Belfry Battledoor," replied Sir Hector. 

'*Is he ane o' these wild fallows, then," sai^-ihe 
Laird; "but I want to hear nought about her ;" 
after a pause, he continued, " she's Jock Baird, 
the coHier^s sister, and as worthless a hisscy as was 
in a' the Stonehouse; but be quick and say what 
ye have to tell me, for I'll no stay lang here." 
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' "Wttat will you please to driiilt, Laird,'' mi 
lir Hector. 

"I'll neither eat nor drink in this house," stiitl 
lie Laird i " but mak hasLe with your story." 

Sir Hector was about to liavc told his grievance, 
vbcn Sir Belfry entered the room. 

*■ 1 saw you come liere," said Sir Belfry, " and 
I followed you as soon as I parted with ihe Estrl, 
rlio IS gone on to the south bridge, and wiil rettirn 
Immediate I y." 

" I expect, Sir Belfry, you will please to say 
wliere I «lia)l meet you. for the insult I have ttiie 
norniog received from you," said Sir Hector, bis 
tj^es sparkling with rage. 

' " Where you please, and the sooner the better," 
■nawered Sir Belfry. 

" None o' your duelhng, gentlemen," said Laird 
Ibadow, '' or I nill have you bound over to keep 
"^e peace before you leave the bouse you are in : 
lUt if you will go with me td Lord Rinesdale, be 
od I will try to settle matters amicably."^ 

"Thai is not to be done," said Sir Hector. 

In vain he endeavoured to persuade the Baro' 
ictB to consult Lord Ringsdale, to which they 
rould not assentf so he left them together, and in i 
hort time he returned, bringing Lord Ringsdali 
Jong with him. 

Before Ihcir return, however, they agreed to say 
hat Sir Belfry and Sir Hector should meet thai 
ivening. when they wouM attend (h(^m (o the field, 
n the mean time, Sir Belfry, accompanied by Lord 
lil^dale, L-elired to his lodgings, and Sir Hector 
ind Laird Shadow went to dine at the hotel wbere 
ihe Laird stopt. 

Both the Knights were provided with very ex- 

dleol duelling pistols, with hatr triggora, and they 

lib looked on themaclve^ as being good shot: 
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but as each of Ibein also enlerlained the same higli 
opiAion of his opponent as a marksman as he did 
of himself, neither of them were insensible of the 
hazardous situation in which their rashness had 
placed them; and ahhough neither of them wou\d 
make the other any apology, the} would both much 
rather that the difference t>etfveen them had not 
happened, and that they had not gone ^o fan 

Goslini^ton and Jonathan liad taken a drive te^ 
Roslyn Castle, and not having returned, the Laird 
and sir Hector dined by themselves. The dinner 
was excellent, but Sir Hector ate but little ; he 
seemed moodish and thoughtful, which the Laird 
observing, rather strove to promote than otherwise. 
'' It's just as quick as a flash o' lightning, and a pis- 
tol ball sends a man into eternity,^' said the Laird^ 
** and may be his soul to a place we's no mention ; 
and whare, if ane should neither like their company 
Dor their condition, there's nae hole to creep out 
nor back doors to flee to.'' 

'^Sir Belfry stands the same chance that I do,'* 
baid Sir Hector ; " and although I have never trou- 
bled my head about a future state, or whether there 
is such a thing, lam just as like to be well received, 
f^o where 1 will, as Sir Belfry, any time." 

After this consolatory speech, he took hold of 

the bottle, and tilling his gflass to the brim, he drank 

»t off, and r('sumed. '* It does not make to me the 

i]ifft:rence of the toss of a halfpenny whether I live 

6r die, so far as I alone amcoiicerned ; but. Laird, 

there is one for whom I would wish to live!" Here 

he made a pause, and tiis^t looking at the Laird, and 

^hen at the bottle, once more he tilled up his glass 

'^nd drank ofl* another bumper. 

'•Although 1 am neither fond o' telling secret?, 

'*oro' bearing itiieis tell them," said Laird Shadow;, 

^^ I am nae match- inuker. nor go-between, nor 
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carrier o' clashes, yet as ye're like to be s«on as 
like a dying or a dead maD as a living ane, if there's 
any thing on your mind, ye had better no be o'er 
lang in telling somebody what it is. And anither 
thing. Sir Hector, ye're a man o' a large property, 
and should mak your will.'' 

The Laird knew better than to consider Sir Hec- 
tor as being in easy circumstances, for his estate 
lay at but a small distance from Hazleton, and he 
had often heard of his being so pushed for money, 
that before a cock*fight, he would borrow a pound 
from one, and a pound or two from another of his 
tenants, to scrape up enough to make a bet of five 
or ten guineas; only he said so to make him com- 
municative. 

But as the brandy he had drank before dinner^ 
and the wine after it, still kept possession of Sir 
Hector's upper story ; he tried to persuade bimseli' 
that the Liaird knew notliing about his pecuniary 
difficulties. *^ Laird,'' said he, ^* 1 love your daugh- 
ter, but 1 would not wish Miss Shadow to know it. 
for it would doubtless be a cause of grief to her it 
I should fall this evening ; and it was on her account 
that I and Sir Belfry fell ouf." 

"'Am thinking," said the Laird, 'Uhat there us 
ane afore you baith in her affections, and I wad na 
hae you gang any further in your quarrel, if that's 
a' that's wrang atween you» for I wad na eive a 
bawbee for baith youf chances put thcgither*'' 

But Sir Hector was still unwilling to relinquish 
all hope, although the Laird's words pierce^him 
to the heart like so many needles. '' Laird," said 
he, making use of a common Scotch proverb, 
'* trysted gear often comes to the market." 

'' So it does," said the Laird ; ^* but I am no say- 
ing that my dochter's bespoken ; but I ken (his 
muckle, neither you nor Sir Belfry need either 

• 6* 



jUanrel or light about Idf '^*' she wad na look o'er 
^ler left ahouthcr at either o' you if (here ware 
'^ac iilicr men in a' 'he warld but your twa sePs ; 
Irink affyour ^hss, Sir Hector, and licre's to you 
uid Sir Belfry's better gncanco." 

Durinjj: the afiernooii, Lord Ringsdale called on 
i\\e Laird to make the necessary arrangements, not 
I'or the meeting of the Knights, but for their not 
fnceting) at Icagt, that evening, and in order to carry 
(Jicir project into txeculionj each of them agreed 
fo communicate to his friend that tliey were to 
meet with pistols, at a retired spot, near Salisbury 
Craigp, a little before sunset. 

Lord Ringsdale havin-^ returned, the Laird made 
his report to Sir Hector, uho heard it with great 
composure. "YeVe a gude shot, Sir Hcclor,'' 
iaid the Laird ; '• take a good vizey, and dinria fire 
o'er quick, and to steady your han' we maun take 
anither glass; here's wui^sing, Sir Hector, thut ye 
had baith mair sense and me rnair siller," continued 
ihc Laird, taking off his glass by way of encourai'e- 
mcnt to his boon companion. 

I'owards the hour which had been appointed. 
ihe Laird saw that Sir Hector was coming up to hii< 
mark, but still he would be able to meet Sir Belfry, 
for he could still walk, *'Sir Hector," said lii;. 
•• the time's come ; we maun awa as fasi as wc- 
can; but take my advice— a glass of gude brandy 
will clear your e'e, and mak you as gleg as a hawl:,'V 
and filled him up to the top a large wineglass oj' 
t:ogniac out of a decanter that stood on a side- 
board. 

" That'sa caulker^ Lnird," said Sir Hector, whoso 
I yes beamed with the wild lu>tre of poetic frenzy. 
•'• 1 wish that we were there, though, for we have 
some distance to walk," and giving a look towards 
'he pint brandy decunter which the Laird had r^- 
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placed on the stand, ^' put that in jour pocket. 
Laird,'' said he, ^^I may be fatigued with walking. 
and a drop of brandy is a good thing after a gun- 
shot wound." 

^^ It's not above half fu','^ said the Laird ; '^ but 
ye had better tak anither glass before ye start," and 
without waiting for his reply, the glass was filled. 

*' No more, Laird ; no more, no more, just now,'^ 
said Sir Hector, t«peaking thick and looking wildly^ 
at the same time he took hold of the. glass of-brandy 
and drank it off every drop. 

, lie and the Laird, with the decanter in one of 
his pockets, and \hfi pistols in the other, satiied 
forth into the street to meet his antagonist. ^^ Walk 
steady," said the Laird ; *' walk steady, Sir Hc^ctor, 
andnojundie sae," as they came opposite Luckic 
Dibble's. 

'* I m,uot bid old Luckie good-by," said Sir Hec- 
tor; ^^she will fling her crutch after me and wish 
me good luck." 

'* A hure and a woman are baith unlucky to cross 
your path ; come awa," said the Laird, ''we are 
pasMhe hour already ; ye'llsee auld Luckie anither 
lime." 

'*We must be there to a minute,'' said Sir. Hcc- 
lor, walking as fast as he could, and sometimes 
::tooping forward^ broke into a run for a few steps, 
till the Laird took hold of his arm to keep people 
iVoin taking notice of bis situation. ^ • 

Laird Shadow had ordered a coach to follow 
ihem at a distance, when seeing it behind them, and 
being arrived nearly at theplace of meeting, he made 
a signal to the coachman to stop where he w^s. 
"Come, Sir Hector," said he, " ynu are tired with 
your walk, wet your mouth with this drop of brandy 
which is ill the bottom of the decanter." 

Sir Hector was in such a sfcitc of inebriety that 
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be bad lost all sense of fear, and indeed he did not 
betray any want of* courage when he was sober, but 
his ideas were 'incoherent, and he hardly knew what 
he did, and probably in the same state of mind he 
then was in, won Id have acted exactly in the same 
way, if instead of coming into the field to fight a 
duel he had been ascending the scaffold to have 
been hanged. 

No sooner did Laird Shadow draw oat the de- 
canter fron; his pocket and put it into his hand, than 
he applied it to his mouth and emptied it to the last 
drop before he took it away. ^^ Now, Laird,'^ said 
he, '^come on; do you see tbem ?" 

^^ See them,'' said the Laird, ^' as plain as a pike- 
staff; there they are, waiting for us.''. 

'* And they shall not wait long on me," answer- 
ed Sir Hector, and setting off a running, he stum- 
bled and fell fiat, all his length on the ground, with- 
in a few yards of where Sir Belfry and the Ear! 
were standing. Sir Belfry, seeing him intoxicated, 
stepped forward, and taking him by the arm, lifted 
him up without saying a word. 

" Thank yon, Sir Belfry, and if it is your chance 
to fall, I will do you the same service presently. 
Gentlemen, measure out the ground and load the 
pistols," said Sir Hector, hardly able to speak in- 
telligibly, and finding that he could not stand, heat- 
tempted to sit down on the ground, and giving a 

stageer, he fell over, muttering — '* drunk by G . 

drunk as h •" 

" Sir Belfry," said Lord Ringsdale, " you are too 
fond of this pastime, and neither myself nor Laird 
Shadow would have countenanced you in it, had 
We not foreseen that wc should be able to prevent 
Sir Hector ^nd you from meeting, by filling hini 
drunk." 

'*Dinna say, my Lord, that I fill't him drunk,- 
' Laird Shadow; "he was as fu' as the Baltic 
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whan I first met him, and had he no been fu', there 
wad hae been nought but gude greeance atween 
Sir Belfry and him. 

*' I will meet Sir Hector when he is sober, gen- 
tlemen^ without troubling you — good night,^' said 
Sir Belfry, and walked oflf, apparently highly 
oflended. 

^' Sir Belfry may take the affront as highly as he 
pleases,'' said Lord Ringsdale ; '^ I disapprove of 
duelling, and will make him no apology.'' 

^' And for my part," said the Laird, '^ I wish nei- 
ther of them ooy ilt, but if the ai^e or the titiier 
diuna like it, they may lump it." 

Sir Belfry, on his return home, seeing the coach- 
man waiting at a short distance, desired him to 
drive on to the gentlemen, as they stood in need of 
his as::i6tance to convey a person back to the city. 
Lord Ringsdale and Laird Shadow having seen Sir 
Hector conveyed to his lodgings, and placed him 
in bed, fi^nding him still asleep, ^^ never let ua eat 
the cow and dee on the rump," said Laird Sha- 
dow ; '' we might iTiJiLnage to make him think that 
iic was killed in the duel whan he awakens, if we 
ware to lay him in his winnan sheet and put him in 
ii coffin." 

This devise of the Laird's was no sooner propo- 
trcd than, to finish the joke on Sir Hector, it was 
carried into eifect. With as much despatch as pos- 
Atible, they sent for an undertaker, who kept these 
tabernacles of the dead ready made, and wrapping 
him up in a sheet over his flannel inorniijg-gown« 
and put him in the coffin, keeping oiT the lid, they 
left him to finish bis nap. 

Earlv next morning, Laird Shadow called by 
himself, at Sir Hector^s lodgings, to inquire how he 
felt himself, and how he had spent the night. It 
bein-r soon after sunrise on a summer morning, the 
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people in the house were not up, and from the noise 
that he made in rapping at the outer door, he bad 
awakened Sir Hector out of his first sleep, who, as 
he entered the room, was endeavooring to turn 
himself round, and finding himself in a confined 
situation, was scratching with his fingers on the 
aides of the coffin, and bawling out, **d- you, 

Luckie Dibble, have you locked me up in a 
chest ;'' when rising upon his elbows, still drowsy, 
and only partially recovered from the stupor occa- 
sioned by his yesterday's intemperance, and having 
only a very obscure and confused recollection of 
his meeting with Sir Belfry, he could pot conceive 
what had befallen him, as he gazed on himself, 
dressed as a corpse, wrapt up in a shrond, and pla- 
ced in a coffin, ^^ where am I,'' said he, staring 
wildly op to the ceiling, and .then looking on every 
thing around him in a state of stupefaction. Per- 
haps thinking himself in a dream, or more proba- 
bly considering himself a dead man, he laid down 
again and closed his eyes* 

^' Sir Hector," said the Laird, shaking him by the 
ahoulders, endeavouring to arouse him from his le- 
^^fgy* find to bring him to his senses. 

^'1 am a dead man," said Sir Hector; ^^ don't 
disturb me, Luckie ; I am on my way to the infer- 
nal regions, where, like Dives, I shall soon lift up 
mine eyes, being in torments." Bringing his hand 
across his nose, and giving a violent sneeze, while 
his horribly distorted countenance betrayed the most 
extreme terror, he once more looked up, and still 
mistaking the Laird (who had just held a lighted 
naatch near his face) for Luckie Dibble. '^ Luc- 
kie," said he, " is the devil gone ? don't you smell 
the brimstone?" 

The Laird burst out into a loud laugh, for he 
^^uW no longer contain himself. " He's no gant 



.el; tilt ye're mairlifce to die," saiJ he, ''af puir 
as Lazaruf, od aduDgtiill, Sir Hector, trjoudinns 
aller, Ihaji ouy thing else at present ; and I'll no My 
Unt after death je dinna gang the same gre; gate 
DiveE did> unless ye menil your manners." 
W " U it you, Laird ?" said Sir Hector, recognising 
Htn ; " donU laugh, for I have received a mortal 
■round in the brain ; the ball must have penetrated 

r Dtiiiug the whole time that he expressed this 
■Biitence> be kept both his hands applied lo his 
Brad, feeling it all round to discover where the ball 
■■d entered. 

f " Ye will fumble lang about your pow," said the 
^Aird, "afofcye&nd onymae holes in't than should 
Kb, orony mair brains ither, unlesa'am wrang." 
C' *' I am sick as death," said Sir Hector ; "his shol 
Btut have taken etTect somewhere ; send for a sar- 
no>), 1 beg of j-oi), to examine ine immediately, 
ur I know I am Q dying man." 
r The Laird laid hold of Sir Hector by Ihe arms, 
Ebd wilbout more ado, lifted him up and sot him 
Pb bis feet. "There's nought wrang with yoii, 
basil ; t tell you,^' said he, " only ye filled yourael' 
poafiliy fn' last night, and hac nit got lime to get 
npbcr^et; put on your claise and come uwa out 
hrtlb me, and lak a hair o' the dog thnt bit you ; a 
Mass o' gude brandy will do you mair gude than all 
■be doctors in Embro'." 

L "Did I not meet Sir Belfry?" asked Sir Hector, 
Bfeblj vexed to think that be had eo disgraced hitn- 
Hpf 10 tha eyes of ihe public; for although he 
Bold pul up with being known as a drunkard, he 
Huld not endure the infamy of being thought a 
Kivard, 

K "Sir Hector," said Laird Shadow, in the mo&t 
Bbbic maoner, that in his plain way and broad 
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dialect he was able to express himself, *' it maks 
my heart sair to see jou spending your siller in 
siccau houses as Luckie Dibble's, amang a wheen 
limmers, and taking up with the like o' Sir Belfry, 
and ither do-na-gude fallows like him, although it's 
weel ken't that ye're as puir as a church mouse, 
and's just hanging by the door-cheeks. And be- 
sides a', yc're killing yourseP with your ain hand as 
fast as ye can ; as a weel-wisher, although we ne'er 
had muckle acquaintance, i maun mak free to tell 
you, that ye' re just like ane taking a ram-race to 
jump heels o'er head into perdition. As true as 
death, ye're a ruined man, Sir Hector, baith soul 
and body, unless you alter." 

At the present moment, Sir Hector was on the 
very worst terms with himself, and during the 
Laird's expostulation, the reproaches of his own 
mind were still far more insupportable to him than 
even the Laird's upbraiding him with vic^ and 
folly. For a few moment:^, he stood motionless on 
the floor; then bursting into a flood of tear&, he 
threw himself on his bed, where he lay writhing in 
agony in a tit of despair. As soon as he so far re- 
covered himself as to be able to speak, " leave 
me,'' said he to the Laird, **for I am a. lost man.'- 

" i will leave you presently," replied the Laird; 
**but afore 1 bid you fareweel, I have only to say, 
firatif ye'll come out and live a sober life on your ain 
fi-tato in the country, and leave aflT keeping conn- 
pan} vvj' ihe worthless conjaumphry that ye hae lang 
ta'en up wi', and instead o' them, look out a decent 
marrow ; if ony time ye're short o' siller, I'll no 
see you ill afl* for a hun'cr pound, or twa, nor three 
cither." 

*' A friend in need is a friend indeed,'* for in a 
^hort lime the Lnird per^iuaded Sir Hector to rise 
^*nd finish dressinj^ himself, and according to his 
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friendly advice, having fortified his stomach with a 
glass of cogniac brandy, he found himself able to 
take a short walk, during which they discussed, 
'Con amore, the happy independence of a country 
life. As the Laird was about to return into Lanark- 
shire, they parted, mutually expressing their good 
wishes for each other's future prosperity and hap* 
piness, when the Baronet returned to his IpdgingS) 
fully determined to turn his back upon Luckie Dib- 
ble and all her inmates, together with all his former 
licentious associates and bad habits. 

As the Laird sat down to breakfast by himself, at 
the hotel, the young gentlemen having finished their 
dejeune, and were gone to Lady Kittymuir's to 
wait on the ladies, he could not dismiss from bis 
thoughts the present unhappy situation of Sir Hec* 
tor, although he entertained considerable hopes, of 
)iis amendment. While be was revolving these 
affairs in his mind, his hopes received a check from 
his friend Lord Ringsdale, who came to inquire if 
he had seen any thing of Sir Belfry or Sir Hector 
since last night, to whom he communicated the par- 
ticulars of which our readers are just now fullv ap- 
prised. The Earl sho9k his head 8if2;nificantJy, id 
silence, as the Laird mentioned Sir Hectoi^t good 
intentions, and* dropping this subject, other tqpics 
more immediately connected with their own con- 
cerns engaged their attention. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ADIKU* 



Priendfl 00 near my hoBtrnt ever, 

Ye hare rendered moments dear ; 
But, alas ! when forced to serer. 

Then the stroke, oh ! how severe. 

Burks, 

As neither Laird Shadow nor the Earl purposed 
to make any stay in the city, having Utile other bu- 
siness besides making arrangements with the royal 
bank respecting the money that Mr. Barber^s exe- 
cutors had already deposited there on the Laird^s 
account, which were soon transacted to their satis- 
/action ; and as they were about to return tq- the 
country, the young people had but little time to en- 
joy each other's company. But in love concern?, 
as divines tell us of the intercourse of celestial 
spirits in a state of bliss, which they say requires 
not the aid of words, but by a simple act of vohtion^ 
their thoughts are revealed to one another in holj 
vision with the rapidity of lightning or the radiation 
of the solar light ( and as everyone knows that 
the sense of sight is of a more elevated and 
spiritual nature than any of the other senses, so the 
kind glance of a maiden's eye speaks volumes to 
an ardent lover, even if it should express that his 
wishes cannot immediately be complied with, when, 
as the poet says, 

" The smile came o'er her ^onny e'e, 
I canna leaTe my mammy." 
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^Rope isthq, anchor of the souV and of lovers 
too, and many a youth, when under the influence 
of thia happy delusion, as we often hear it called, 
which, if it be delusi/on at all, is at least a happy^ 
one, wouFd think himself amply compensated for b!. 
longjourney if he could only exchange one loving' 
look with his sweetheart, if the watchful jealousy 
of her guardians or oth^r obstacles prevented bis 
speaking to her. And although with that caution 
which naturally accompanies more advanced years, 
we might be desirous to .obtain a more substantial 
proof of a lady's love, yet we will acknowledge, 
that under certain unsuspicious circumstances, a 
sweet smile is very gratifying. And we confess, 
that there was a time when^had a relenfless beauty, 
after all our sighs and vows, not have even gra* 
ciously deigned to acknowledge this language of 
the eyes, that we might perhaps have thought our- 
selves highly honoured by being permitted to carry 
her fan, or her reticule, or her parasol, although 
we might not have ventured to have offered her 
our arm in walking with her. But still further, 
that if we enjoyed but a very small share of fhe 
young lady's good graces of which we were ena- 
moured, that had it only been our lot for a few mi- 
nutes to have held an umbrella over her head, a^ 
we accidentally met her caught in a shower, that 
the performance of this mere act of civility/ 
would lorig have been remembered by us, like all 
other devotees and Lovers humble bondmen, and 
probably we might afterwards, with great emotion, 
have talked of the heartfelt delight <irhich we en- 
joyed while we performed one of the most servile 
rites of adoration, even among the dulia at the 
shrine of beauty. Speaking therefore in the lan- 
guage of calculators, there is really no saying what 
value Goslington might put upon the occasioti^l^tk 
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joyment of Lady Rosa^s company a short tkne. 
/or a few days, and once at least during thb visit. 
he walked with her arm and arm. 

If therefore oar young friend Goslingtpn had but 
little time to spend in Lady Rosa's company, and 
»ut few opportunities of conversing with her, till 
.iC learned' that the Earl and his father having no- 
thing further in the way of business to detain them 
in Edinburgh, were to set off almost immediatefy 
for the country : still he had the happiness of 
knowing that her heart and hand were equally dis- 
engaged, and that if his own hopes of ever being 
her avowed admirer were but very small, and as 
he feared, delusive, be was now perfectly satisfied 
that Sir Belfry was no rival at present; and from 
the dissolute life that he led, the low company with 
whom he associated in his hours of revelry, although 
he also mixed with the first society, and sometimes 
called at Lady Kittymuir^^, that to have paid her 
the slightest attention farther than the most distant 
salutation in passing her, even in the street, would 
have been considered by her as an insult. 

He had^ besides, reminiscences of a yet more con- 
solatory nature to build his hopes upon than any 
that had heretofore befallen him. 

During his first evening's conversation with Lady 
Rosa, as they walked by themselves, Jonathan and 
Peggy being at some distance behind them, her la- 
dyship having expressed the great. happiness which 
the good fortune of his family afforded her, very 
particularly mentioned that her papa had astonish- 
ed her, by informing her of his being possessed of 
a portrait of the unfortunate Lady Ringsdale, 
^hose family had perished in the rebellion. It 
^as not the mere circumstance of her mentioning 
*ni8 portrait, nor even the anxiety which he express- 
^d of seeing it, but he thought that he caught hei 
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ibscover if it expressed any (raits of a family hke- 
fess, and from the surprise which he discovered in- 
'Q, for he imagined thai he read her Ihotights 
n her face, he flattered himself (bat her pene- 
Tation bad discovered a family likeness in his fea- 
res, which he would have been very glad for her to 
ive found. He was the more confirmed in his 
n from the attention and respect which she 
Itemed to pay to his father, apparently treating 
'- viilh an equal degree of kindness as if he had 
a near relation, whom for the first time ehe 
bed seen. 

► There must have been some grounds for this opi- 
Bon, because (he Laird tiimself, without having 
Be least suspicion that Gualington entertained it, 
>Inarked to him on (he day fallowing theirarrival 
i Edinburgh, " What do you think the young lady 
feuld see in mc to look at, for she did na keep her 
■n aCr me dve minutes a' Ibegitber a' last night ?" 
r But granting that Goslinyton was too precipitate 
j concluding thai she looked on his father and him- 
Hf as dear relations, and that even the old Laird, 
paccustomed as he was lo polite society, might 
B thought that he occupied much more of her 
mention than be actually did; still Goslington was 
Ighly gratified with the idea which he entertained, 
a of course he did not think either his time 
jespenl, or his bbour lost in coming to Edin- 
Ki>^h. 

' But besides our youth and Lady Rosa, there arc 
hhertwo whom we would not willingly neglect in 
pr narrative, 

rjonalhan had seen Peggy, bo(b in her ordinary 
fc parel. when engaged at home in doing her work,' 
and he had also seen her in herSunday ctolhes ; but 
DOW, for the tint time, he 1)eheld ber fashionably 
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dressed on tbe eveninc after thej arrived at Edin- 
bttrgfa. He was then absolutely astonished with 
her figure, which, were we merely to say that it was 
elegant, would be to do her injustice ; her figure 
iwas almost a model of perfection of beauty en ixm 
jpoirU, and to the voluptuous Sir Hector, was altoge- 
ther divine. 

Jonathan had no scruples respecting either her 
rank and fortune, or his own. As is well known to 
our readers, he had seen her engaged in the most 
servile domestic offices, very homely dressed, and 
even then he admired her. He had conversed 
with her familiarly when her mind was too much 
otherwise engaged for us to suppose that she was 
80 bent on pleasing him as to have nothing else to 
think of— yet she charmed him by her good sense 
and lively fancy. But finally, if he had seen her a 
virtuous, modest, and unassuming country girl, he 
now saw her an accomplished, well-dressed, well- 
bred young lady, the companion of lady Rosa Stu- 
art, whose high rank made some among the first 
nobility in Great Britain think her worthy to share 
with them the honours of ah earldom, nay, of a 
dukedom itself* 

Jonathan perhaps would willingly have dispensed 
^Hh.Pe^y^s keeping such honourable company if 
hebad spoken his mind freely; for if he felt him- 
self flattered by the condescending kindness of her 
ladyship to Peggy, although as yet she was nothing 
^ohim; still as he dearly loved her, and longed for 
*be time to come when he might call her his own, 
w^nuai have had his fears that her new situation 
iJJ'ght both produce rivals to him, and render her 
|j^ enamoured of his person and conversation. 
^jL^ ^e number of accomplished young gentlemen 
^P^^she would see and converse with. 

^le be did homage in his heart to the uarival- 
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young Countess of Riogsdale, yet he couM not help 
feeling the appalling difference between aristo- 
cratic dignity and republican equality. It is true, 
however, that among such great people at the Earl 
and his daughter, he managed to keep himself in 
countenance by reflecting that he was a native 
American citizen, and one who in the course of 
Providence, might be called upon by the voices of 
the people to fill the important and dignified office 
of first citizen, or president of the United States of 
Anierica. 

For a day or two, his mind was agitated between 
his hopes and fears, for to him to think of parting 
with his dear Peggy was like the parting of soul 
and body ; or, as some philosophers think that they 
express themselves more correctly and intelligibly 
in saying, (and we make them very welcome to use 
it) the untwisting of the elements. Love, however, 
had tied the gordian knot between Jonathan and 
Peggy, which death alone could only loose. Peggy 
gave herself but little uneasiness about the Atlantic 
Ocean intervening between her lover's native coun- 
try and her own ; it was yet too soon to perplex 
herself about things of this nature. Jonathan in- 
deed knew that he held sole empire in her bosom, 
but the fickleness of the female heart is proverbial, 
whether the ladies are deserving the appellation 
of being more fickle than the male sex, we leave 
to more competent judges than ourselves to decide: 
for in fact we are disposed to call in question th^ 
truth of this popular opinion, as well as of some 
others which have for a long time passed current. 

On the morning before he took his -tea ve of 
Peggy, they were, accidentally^ for a few miniitet, 
left by themselves in the room, and he embraced 
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the opportunity indirectly to request of ber not to 
forget him when he was gone. 

" Peggy," said he, *' will you ever think of me 
when I am gone?" at the same time giving her 
hand a gentle squeeze. 

*^ No doubt of that," said Peggy, smiling, and 
withdrawing her hand, while a tear trembled in her 

eye. 

Jonathan was in transports, and just as he pledg- 
ed his love to her in a glowing kiss on her cheek, 
the Laird entered the room. ^^Safe bind, safe 
find," said he, in the best humour possible ; but 
sparing their feelings, he took no further notice of 
their attachment. « " Mr. Rifleman," continued he. 
"do you return with us, or do you prefer going di- 
rectly by the coach to Glasgow ? I houp that you 
will at least go with us to Hamilton ; indeed, \ 
dinna sec what^s to hinder you to spend a week or 
twa with mc at Hazleton-hall ;" adding, after a 
short pause, " I shall feel lonely in the absence of 
my dochter, and wad like to have your company." 
" I will take the matter into consideration," said 
.tonathan, ''as we shall not part on this side of 
Hamilton, and very probably I shall avail myself of 
your kind invitation, to make myself more intimate- 
ly acquainted with the recent agricultural improvc- 
menfs in Clydesdale." 

** Peggy," said the Laird, highly delighted, " 'am 

thinking that Til mak Mr. Rifleman here ane o^ the 

^Mt o' farmers amang us, for he kens mair already 

than mony a ane does wha have been farmers a' 

*neir days;" and turning to Mr. Rifleman, he 

^dded, ♦< theyMl no be mony like you, tak my word 

^'' *».^lian ye gang back to America, that is, if e'er 

j^^^ 8*1% back, for I canna say but that I should 

N ^''^P*^ w^el that ye should stay whare ye are." 

either Jonathan nor Peggy had time to make 



the Laird aoy reply, for he had addressed theoi both 
in the same sentence, before the Earl's tratelling 
carriage, and the young gentlemeo's'tilbury, with a 
horse and new . dennetj which the Laird had pur- 
chased, drove up to the door. On hearing the car- 
riage stop opposite the house, Peggy advanced to 
the window, when her father^s new outfit attracted 
her attention. 

*'Howdo you like my taste, Peggy," said Ihe 
Laird, as he stood behind her, looking ovec her 
shoulder at his new equipage. 

^' Have you indeed bought that fine horse and 
chaise, with the new gilt harness, father?'' said 
Peggy, highly delighted to think that he meant to 
make so respectable an appearance. 

^> Pve baith bought and pay't for them, ony gate, 
Peggy, and they're mine whan a' my debts are 
payU,'' said the Laird. ^^ But stap out, Mr. Rifle- 
man, and look at the horse ; I want to have your 
opinion what you think of him* Just booly a wee, 
Sir, first; weemen and bairns are fond o' braws; 
I hae bought a bit gowd watch here for Peggy, for 
I had a mind that Crofllington should na be sae gash 
with his, and she no ken what o'clock it is without 
being behauden to somebody for tielling her. But 
it's time I. ware awa hame, or I'll spend a' my siller, 
for my hand's no been out o' my pouch syne I came 
in to auld Reeky." 

'^ I am sorry that we are so soon to part with you, 
Mr. Shadow," said Lady Rosa, on entering the 
room to bid her visiters good-by, *^ but in a few 
weeks I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
at Ringsdale Castle» for I expect Miss Shadow to 
spend the autumn witbNUe there, as our stay is short 
in the city." 

'^' 1 shall certainly do myself tlie pleasure of pay- 
ing my respects to your ladyship at Ringsdule Cas- 
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tie," said the LiOird, inakiqg a profound bow to 
Lady Rosa. 

Lord Riugsdale, daring the time (hat the Laird 
made his reply, which out of respect for the young 
Countess was in good English, had, unperceived by 
him, come into tne room and stood close by him. 

"You are quite gallant, Laird," said his Lord- 
ship, "and in a few days' practice you will excel us 
all at a iete-diete with the ladies ; besides, how gaily 
you are dressed this morning." 

*' I have coft myseP a new suit ; for better^ as 
they say, be out o' the warl than out o' the fashion. 
But ye're unco (p' o' your compliments, my Lord; 
dinna be o'er sair on an auld chield like me, for 
yeMI find me a campy fallow to crack o'er a glass 
o' gude yill, and if 'am no so mensru' in my haveVis, 
or dress so weel as you, my Lord, ye need na laugh 
at me neither, especially afore the young lady 
here," said the Laird. 

The expression of the Laird's countenance du- 
ring this repartee, showed that he took the Earl's 
rallying him on his politeness to Lady Rosa all in 
good part; 

"^o subterfuges, Laird," said the Earl; "I 
really did admire the graceful manner in which you 
replied to Rosa, to say nothing of your language." 

^' My Lord, 1 hae a gude braid Scotch tongue in 
my head," answered the Laird, smiling and making 
a jest of his rusticity, '^ and if 1 did wale my words, 
no doubt but I used some bit (urn o' expression that 
I hae heard Goslington mak use o'. But I'll tell 
your lordship ae thing, if 'am o'er plain and o'er 
hamely spoken, my son's just as far the ither gate ; 
I may be wrang, but 'am sMietimes in the opinion 
that he's like a bit saft metal, o'er easy polished ; 
and trouth, man, I am whiles maist laith to think, 
that like the maist. feck o' our gentlefolks, (no re^ 
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fleeting on you, Sir) there's mair shine and glitter 
than polish about him after a^ just like a bit bright 
piece o' new cast lead, or ane o' his mother's new 
scoured poqther plates/' 

The whole party burst into a laugh at the Laird's 
drollery, for his good-natured merry face made it a 
difficult matter even to Goslington^ who at present 
was the cause of his father's humour, to take any 
offence at what he very well knew was only said to 
amuse the company, for he saw him nod to one and 
wink to another, in the true old Scottish style of 
h lithesome glee. 

"Mr. Shadow is but a youth yet, Laird," replied 
the Earl, '^ but he is destined to make a 6gure in 
the pulpit, or at the bar, or in the senate, as he may 
please to devote his attention." 

"I con you mony thanks, Yirll,onygate, for your 
kindness to him, and your gude word o' him for a' 
yon ; for I am just like ither fathers — my ain bairn 
is aye my bairn, andT I should be proud to see him 
mak a man o' himsel'," said the Laird, as he wiped 
off a tear which stood in his eye ; turning himself 
round to Peggy, and taking her by (he hand, ^'doch- 
ter," said he, " jou are amaist in a new warl frae 
what you have been used to, and 'am happy to see 
you begin it in so gude company ; but gentle or 
semplo) my best wish is to see you as gude a woman 
as your mother was afore you: fareweel, Peggy, 
and fare you weel, my lady." The Earl and the 
two young gentlemen also took their leave of the 
ladies, desinng that their respectful compliments 
might be made to I^ady Eittymuir, who was indis- 
posed and not able to see them, when they follow-, 
ed the Laird, who withdrew shedding teqirs of joy, 
and the party returned into Lanarkshire* 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE QUARTER FAIR. 

The piper lond and louder blew, 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel't, they set, they cross't, they cleeket, 

Till ilka carline swat and reeket, 

And loost her duddies to the wark. 

And lluket at it in her sark ! 

Tam O'Shantxr. 

As the day advanced towards noon, the weather 
being fine and the sky unclouded, the party having 
arrived at what is called the Hurst Knowes, they 
pulled up their horses for a moment or two to rest 
them, and to take a view of the country from the 
^eminence its name indicates, which affords one of 
the most extensive prospects from its elevated and 
central situation any where to be found in the low- 
lands of Scotland. Towards the south, they be- 
held an elevated ridge, turreted with numerous 
hills, which extends from east to west across this 
part of the kingdom — the lofty Tinto appeared in 
view — and Kypes-rig reminded Matthew of home 
and his dear Tibby. Towards the north, far as the 
eye could see, the sharp ridges and high illumina- 
ted peaks oT the Highland hills, reflecting the rayfi 
of the sun, and from their ereat height seeming to 
pierce the sky, rose before them in sublime majesty 
— hills pikd on hills .as a vast and unbounded am- 
phitheatre. Compared with the woilcs of nature, 
povr little are those of man. Jonathan never be- 
i^^^ bad enjoyed so good an opportunity of witness* 
ft the glorious magnificence of Scottish scenery. 



*'Did you e^er see a sight like that, Mr. Rifle- 
tnao, in Amcsrica ?" asked the Laird. 

^^ In America>^' rejplied Jonathan, ^' owing to the 
largeness of the continent, the landscape is on. a 
more extensive scale, and consequently the range 
of vision is not sufficiently great to command a 
view of such a variety of objects as at this moment 
present themselves to the eye ; but then, Laird, 
from the tops of some of our mountains, to what a 
prodigious extent does the boundless western forest 
display itself to the eye, till hills and dales sink into 
a dusky plain, boundless as the ocean." 

'' It was amang these hills, Mr. Rifleman, that 
some o' your auld forbears spent their days," said 
the Laird, pointing to the north, for Jonathan was 
of Scottish extraction ; " does na it cheer your heart 
and warm yourbluid,to see the land o^ your fore- 
fathers, and hae ye na lown §ide til't yourseP, and 
it ware but for their sakes?" 

As the Laird was speaking, a post-chaise drove 
quickly past with a gentleman in it, who looking 
out at the window, nodded to the Earl and bis 
party, and drove on without stopping to speak to 
them. 

" That is certainly Sir Hector M'Birnie," said 
I^rd Ringsdale. 

^ It may be him," answered the Laird, " for I 
did not observe who it was." 

Leaving the road which leads to Glasgow, they 
drove on towards Hamilton, when the valley of the 
Clyde, with all its loveliness, at a small distance lay 
stretched before them. 

^' Is not this an enchanting spot — a paradise?" 
said Jonathan to Goslington, as they drove across 
Hamilton hat^hsy at a short distance from the 
Duke of Hamilton-^s palace; 

Our little party having taken some refreshment 
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at Hamilton, and baited tbeir horses, took the road 
leading by the Quarter Colliery, that they might 
have a view of the fair* This was the Colliers' 
anniversary fair and parade, a day which for. months 
beforehand they had longed for and talked of. 
Sucb of therc as had been to work, either to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of their families or to in- 
crease their pocket-money to spend at the fair, ha- 
ving been working most of the night, got what is 
called their dark hewn and drawn by day-light ; 
and they began, like so many infernal spirits ascend- 
ing from the bowels of the earth, to collect in 
groupes on the coal-hill ; and in (heir dirty flannels 
and black faces, they made a most unearthly appear- 
ance. They were, however, as frisky as so many 
lambs; some of them were kicking tbeir heels, in 
practising their steps before the dancing com- 
menced ; some sparring in fun that afterward in 
their cups fought in earnest, and sonte crouching in 
the half-bend, from habit and hard lapour, with 
their knees bent and their heads stooping forward, 
nearly in the same position ^at they walked under 
ground, were making all the haste they could home, 
running after one another at a dog-trot, to get them- 
selves washed and dressed for the fair. Their 
wives and sweethearts washed their tawny necks 
and faces, and in their best bib and tucker, if they 
did not display much beauty or fashion, at least 
there was no lack of red ribbons and ruffles, although 
the last might, perhaps, from want of better wash- 
ing, be a little yellow ; but although as faithful his- 
torians, we are not very lavish in our praises of the 
personal charms of the Quarter women, for in truth 
^bey were not ladies, we shall have the charity to 
suppose that, as the collier said of his daughters, 
** they ware better than they ware bonny." 

Our party alighted at the Collier's Arms, tho 




rf inn, for several of the houses sold (iqtior for 

tfae day — the blacksmiths' shops loo were meta- 

I'lnorphosed inlo places of carousal, nith a broom 

ton a stick for a sign, the aovils and other utensils 

f being safely deposited imder a straw stack to keep 

[ Ihem out of harm's way, both from being stolen 

•find lest they might have been used in an affray as 

r isiplementB of onuiisive warfare. It naa in one of 

i that Sir Hector M'Birnie, who, being on his 

*ay to the fair when he drove past the party, had 

K -Mated himself, over a bow 1 of whiskey toddy, along 

with the Laird of Cantercanny, or the muckic 

Laird, as be was called. 

- The uproar of mirth and laughter was tremen- 
dous, and attracted the attention of our party, who 
walked into Vulcan's new inn, to sr^e and hear what 
■ras goii^ forward, when they found their old boon 
companion Sir Hector, and Ibe Laird of Canter- 
Icanny, engaged in conversation with one of the 
sreaves, surrounded by a groupe of colliers whom 
may were treating. 
"Have you found any coal yet. Laird, in your 
[•state," said Sir Hectoe, winking fo the Rreavc, for 
lie knew that he had repeatedly found abundance 
Ay boring, but when he sunk the shall down to the 
lame depth, he never got any ; and at last he d«- 
ibcted some bread and cheese among the coal 
brought up by the boring rod. 
' "No," said llie muckle Laird, with a loud bel- 
low (ike a bull, and lifting up his hand above his 
lend, brought it forcibly down'on the blacksmith's 
ward, which they used as a tabic, till the bowl and 
glasses danced, and exclaitned, *' Tho' 1 wull sink a 
Ifieagh to the lumheads of Hell but 1 will get it." 
J In one of the corners of the shop sat old ftauldy, 
hia Lordship's gardener, carousing and discussing in 
deep debate with the blacksmith himself. 
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as landlord, on the Jcnotty topics of election 
andpredestinatift. ^'Bauldy is at his auld trade, 
drinkin' and preechin', my Lord ; let us come awa 
out and no disturb him,'' said Laird Shadow. * 

The drum beat the tattoo for the colliers to ap- 
pear on the parade, and now the sutty legions sal- 
lied forth in full dress, and most of them having 
their hair powdered, all bedecked with ribbons, and 
aprons made of silk or muslin handkerchiefs, bound 
round with ribbons. 

In the front marched the head greave, and be- 
hind him the colliers followed in succession in 
pairs, with their colours flying, the fife and bagpipes 
playing, and drums beating to the tune of the De'il 
amang the Colliers. For a short time the houses 
were deserted, the wives running out with their 
children to see their fathers and brothers, and the 
girls to see their sweethearts. A more motley 
groupe than the colliers exhibited in their persons 
and apparel can hardly be imagined ; but if the 
courteous reader will only paint them according to 
his own fancy, he Will be much more likely to 
please hiDiself than he would be with our descrip- 
tion. 

'' I ne'er saw,'' said the Laird, "sae mony hung- 
in-chains looking loons a' thegither." 
' After the parade, the crowd who had collected 
together from the neighbourhood were amused with 
a foot-race, which ended in a pitched battle be- 
tween two brothei^, the fatlier being bottle holder 
on the one side, and the mother on the other. For 
somvf tin>e previous to the fair the youths had been 
in training by their parents, the one being his mo- 
ther's pupil, who made it her daily custom to give 
him a lesson in the barn, until she thought him 
tolerably perfect in the pugilistic art. As the son 
and the mother practised without boxing gloves, it' 
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was by no means Qncomtnon for them to draw blood 
in sparring, or to give one another a black eye. 
The other youth received instructions in theory 
and practice from his Aitheri who was a no less skil- 
ful pugilist than his wife. The &ther and his 
sens kept their hands in use in settling their domes- 
tic quarrels, and generally one or two of them had 
a skirmish every time they went to a £ur, or a 
dance ; in Act, as often as they could find any body 
to fight with, and sometimes they were all three 
engaged, fighting in the same room at once. Con- 
sequently they had obtained a veiy great celebrity, 
and most people who knew their mettle endeavour- 
ed at all public places to steer clear of their com* 
pany. 

On the Quarter Fair morning, the mother having 
had a set-to with her son, till they stopped once 
or'twice to breathe, and fbll 1o it aeain, said to him, 
^* Jock, 'am no a wheet feart, if ye're only gude 
stuff, tbit yeMl lick your Krither Rab, back and side, 
to bis ain satis&ction.'' 

^ I have a ^de mind to try*t the day, mither/^ 
said Jock, ^^if ye'll only stand by and -se^me get 
fairjplay.^' 

Toe eudewife hinted as much to the gudeman, 
ai she looked out his ctotbes for him, fliat ** Rab 
wad na craw o'er Jock muckle lai^r for nae^ 
thini^*^ Ttie fiitber took the first opportunity in 
cooui^ into tiie bit to communicate this intelli* 
gence to Rab, adding, ^ Just gie me a wink o' your 
e'e afbrehan', if you do fedit, that I may be no fiir 
aff." 

Jock, among bis other qoaUkatloiis, was a good 
runner, and that day nined the ibotHrace, aUbo wb 
he l^d to run twice, Sie first hent being so equaUy . 
contested, that it vn» decided to bfs a dead heat, imd 
conseqo^fly to be run for again. 
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Rab seeii^ Jock put of wind after running, took 
time by the forelock to. stir up the ill will that for 
some time had beeo^ increasing between them. 
'' Jock,'' said be, '^ye puff and blaw like a forfaugh- 
ten cock, and canna rin ava." 

^^ Will you try me at flin|ing the smith's forge 
hammer ?'' said Jock, '* and rll let you see what I 
can do.^' 

" Ye ken weel eneogh he has na gotten a ham- 
mer to fling, for ye ken as weel as I'do that the 
smith's strae stack was put on the tap a' them a', to 
kee p th em put o' the gate,?' said Ra^b* 

^^ Will you putt the s^ne then with^me?" said 
Jocl^ and makmg his face at him, ^'orwadye Itke 
to try me at ony thing else," immediately closing 
his usts and drawing up tp his brothej^. 

^' Ye maun eat a - bow o' meal fir^ before ye 
either putt the stane with me, or fediit roe either,^ - 
answered Rab contemptuously, and stalked off to 
look up his iathc^r^ who stood at a shortdistancci to 
be ready. 

Rab gave his iGather the signal, and returned to 
Jock, who by this time had got bis mother beside 
him. • 

^' Gie him a gude gowf in, the lug,'? said his fa- 
ther, '' and doner him at first; the nnt blow is half 
the battle." 

"There they come, Jock," said 'his mother; 
^^ strip aff. your claise a' to your breeks, and fight 
him in your bare buff." • 

In a few minutes, the cliallenge was given and 
acceded to ; the crowd formed a ring, and the two 
brothers darted on each other as furiously as if they 
had been two bull-dbgs. 

In the first round, Rab displayed most science, 
although Jock was the most aihietic and hit the 
hardest, but the blows were not so well dij^cted. 
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*^ Hit hitn laigh, Jock," said bis mother, as coolly 
as if she bad been giving him a private lecture in 
the barn. 

At the commencement of Ibe second round, Jock 
closed on Rab, and throwing back over his knee, 
struck him while down. 

"That is a foul blow," exclaimed his father 
springing on him behind his back, an4 grasping him 
with both bis hands by the throat. 

A mixed shout of laughter and disapprobation 
burst from the crowd, who broke through the ring 
as the husband and wife and their two son^ were 
commencing battle royal. 

At this juncture, Lord Ringsdale and Laird Sha- 
dow came up tcf see what caused the uproar. His 
Lordship, pushing in through the crowd, command- 
ed the combatants to leave off fighting immediate- 
ly, testifying his abhorrence of their brutal conduct, 
and ordering them to be taken into custody imme- 
diately for causing a riot, if they should again 
quarrel or fight during the evening. 

"Come awa hame," said the Laird, '^Isee 
some suspicious looking characters here ; tak care 
o^ your pocket-book and your watch." 

" My watch is gone !" said the Earl, perceiving 
that it had been stolen when he was among the 
crowd. 

" I saw a fallow rin aff as fast as if the de'il had 
been chasiRg him this minute; stop thief! stop 
thief!" called the Laird ; " stop thief!" resounded 
through the crowd in all directions. 

In a few minutes, Meg Dyot brought back the 
Earl his gold watch, which the thief had dropped 
for fear of being detected with it in his possession. 
His Lordship bovine rewarded her bandaomi^Iy, 
looked out tor the Laird, and having found him, 
they endeavoured to discover the persoatbe Laird 
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suspected of the ttieft, but after a strict search, he 
was nowhere to be foaad. 

^^ I am pretty certain," said Laird Sbado^i ^ tihat 
I saw parson Pratt, or O'Halloran, and Jock Baird 
baith b^e, not an hour ago i thejr were dressed 
]ike Jews, or Turks wi' turl^ns and loose trpwters^ 
and baitii had lang bairds. I am no o^ef sore bat 
M^ maj be ane v their conneevers ; I wish 1 bad 
been ahme wi' vou to hae qoastioned her About hoiv 
she came br it. ' 

<* I saw her pick op a watch,'' said €hM£ngton, 
*< but I did not know who it belonged to at the 
time, or that it was a gold one ; I merely saw her 
pursuing the petson tmt dropped {t, and was very 
near him when he let it bXV^ 

*^ There is something strange about it," said his 
Lordship, **but I believe Meg^to be honest '^ 

While the Earl and the Land were engq^d in 
consulting about what was to be done respecting 
the theft, or interrogating Meg Oyot, a Hamilton 
butcher, known by the name of Skippy, from his 
quick flying mode of walking like a person on 
skates, came up to them ; ^ Laird,^' said he, ^^ I 
want to speak to you ;" and giving him a nod, as 
the Laird was in no haste to move, ** Come here, I 
say ; come here, I want to speak wi* you by your- 
sei • 

^^ You are a bad man, Skippy," said the Laird^ 

'advancing towards him, ^^ I want to have nothingto 

say to you ; you cheated me out o' the price o* the 

veal calf I sold you, by swearing that you had piy't 

me." 

^* Whist, Laird ! say nought about it ; just step in 
here and I'll pay you ; but if I did sweai^t, do you 
fhtnk ibr a bit oath that I was to he affronted amr^ 
a' the gentlemen." Without more ado, Skippy 
paid the mon^, and the Laird returned again to 
his Lordship. 
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Tbe ^dancing now commenced in a couple of 
barns, and. Sir Hector, with the Whult's daughter 
for his partner, who was an excellent dancer, and a 
great toast at all the fairs, was dancing a foursome 
reel to the bagpipes as our party drove off, leaving 
the revelry just as it was beginning within doors to 
become noisy and frolicksome. 

The Laird of Cantercanny was too unwieldy to 
walk, and therefore could only enjoy the dance by 
looking on and taking his glass, while his friend Sir 
Hector and the young heiress of the Sitawtown cut 
their capers as merrily on the earthen barn floor as 
if it had been the best dancing-room. 

At a late hour, the muckle Laird, as he was call- 
ed from his enormous size, returned home, lighten- 
ed of his pocket-book, having got some of the col- 
liers to help him into his carriage, which was a 
construction sui generis^ being as strong and heavy 
as a coal-cart, and without springs, placed on four 
low wheels, and drawn by two ponies. Sir Hector 
was 80 much pleased with his partner as to see her 
home towards morning, when he made her the 
offer of his hand, and being well received, in a few 
days he called on Laird Shadow to invite him to 
his wedding. ^ 

Next day after the fair, in confirmation of the 
Laird's having discovered O'Halloran and Jock' 
Baird, notwithstanding their eastern costume, as 
one of the keepers of Hamilton Park was walking 
along the top of a high precipice, he perceived that 
the ground had been trode and the rail broken di- 
rectly over it ; when finding his way to the bed of 
the Avon in another direction, where the rocks 
were accessible, he found Jock Baird, dressed as the 
Laird described him, sitting, eating a piece of mut- 
ton-pie he had in his basket, with both his legs 
broken. Jock had been very drunk when he met 
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wiUi the accident, andnMioagh he.accosed O'Hal- 
loren of hating deprived him oT bis share of the 
booty at the fair, and then of throiring him OTer the 
rock, there was no further proof than bis assertioD, 
which, of coarse, cinder such circumstances, was 
but little to be depended on. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE RESCUE. 



Afl Ugh in air tiie Imntiiig torrents iloir, 

Am deep leeolUng sargei foam below, 

Prone down tlie rock the whit'ning sheet deaceads, 

And Tiewlesa Echo's ear astonished rends. 

Dim seen, thro' rising mists and ceaseitea ihow^, 

The hoaty cavern wide suitoondiag lowiii I , 

Stil^ thro' the gap,tlie stroggMngrifertdOs, 

And still below the h<Nriid cauldron boils. 

Burns. 

Jonathan returned with the Laird t&^Hazle* 
ton*halli where he remained for some^ time, ma- 
king himself acquainted with Scottish husbandly, 
and the breeding and management of stock. 

On the evening of the Quarter F^ir, Goslington 
accompanied Lonl Ringsdale to the Castle. ' For a 
few days he thought of little else but his late risit 
to Edinburgh. Lady Rosa's image floated as a 
vision before his imagination day and ntght* He 
became less attentive to his dress; and his studies, 
which hitherto had been his delight, now frequently 
were irksome to him. In vain he sought to dispel 
his despondency by his favourite amusement of 
angling ; it seemed a cruel sport, and he gazed with 
a sympathizing pity on the straggling trout as he 
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lirew it from llic stream, and on more oeci 
thanone, restored the gulpuig fish linlf dead lo iu 
native element, after holding it in his band irreso- 
lote nbether to throw his fishing-rod aside, or sup- 
press his feelings, which he bnew were morbidlj 
acute. The rockj banks appeared gloom; lo hitn; 
Ihe very foliage of the trees and the verdure of the 
lieldd seemed to htm lo have faded ; the murmurs of 
the stream and the whispering breeze had a melan- 
choly sound. Inshort, his mind was haunted with 
concealed tore, and he pined in secret under a pas- 
■|ton which be cherished, but sought to conceal. 
B He gave vent in love-fick ditties to hi&disconso- 
H^te imagination, but poetry rather tended lo in- 
^urease than to allay the internal flame which con- 
^ptmed him. He beckme a frequent correspondent 
^pith his sister, in order that Lady Rosa might read 
Hjis letters, which were rather turgid and verbose. 
^■ttt st the same time full of fraternal aflection. 
K His pencil loo fanned the Hame of his idolatry 
H|l>r Lady Rosa. He drew her portrait again and 
^■l^in, and wore it in his bosom. His Lordship be- 
^En to fear, from his wan look, that be laboured 
^fciier some disease bolh of body and mind. 
^^ Goslington himself became sensible of the im- 
^Bropriety of sulfering his mind lo sink under the 
^bi^eiy of a deluded fancy, and at times he despised 
HtfiDSolf for indulging in such a weakness, as lo pine 
^Bl hopeless love, and that too without any real 
^buae. He bethought himself of his neglect of bis 
^Kcnd Uomine Birchall, and he felt ashamed that 
^■iB had been several months in the country without 
^■■yiog him any further attention than that of a 
^Eaiual visit, only for a few minutes ; and that he had 
^BCvcr invited him to spend an hour at the Castle. 
^Be therefore immedintely wrote to Mr. Birclmll. 
^Bequeetingof him to spend the first afternoon thn' 
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be WM Hi Mmve witblmi At Ridgi&Ie.. He had 
ereirAuide up hi0^iMod4o reyeal-tke caiipe of fail 
uttbappineM to the Domine, wImui be roomed a 
letter fron4iit tisternnfonfiiiKhiaD, 'that in a few 
dai^, Lady Rota and sbti wewid leaye the city wA 
return to tbe coimtry* ^ ^ia Lordship ahM» re<^eiFed 
a letter from his dtftigbter to the same effect, aodr 
mentibniDg the particular.tiaai^ A liifry percepti- 
Me improreov^nt discoyeiod ifself in oar yootfi's 
coQDtehaiice,' and instead of Mi lisUess apathy to 
external objects, he foond that Nature had regained 
her native charm»,* and the woodi» atid rocks, and 
streams fsore a benignant aspect ; tbe fields^ werf 
gaj, and tbe light of Heaveo eheerfai. 

. Tb<! Domine had hea rd of the^adining state of his 
pupil's health and deje(^ted.sinidtSHnMiAOtniallsbare 
of apprehension for the GOMeooeBCea^'ood i)e was 
most agreeably surprised to fiodiriai happy and ap- 
parently in good health. He,' however, abrewdty 
suspected, that his love for Lady -'Rosa hadtttosed 
his young friend to neglect him lately, andas he re- 
turned home, he remarked, that at Lady Rosa's 
company would for some time fsiige|[ehi« 1»hole at- 
tention, that'duringherstayin tbe coontiy, he most 
expect their intimacy would again be suspended. 
Goslington could not conceal his consciousness 
of meriting this retort, on hearing the Domine's 
inuendo; and to do away, witbont any anspicions, 
from Mr. Birchall's mind that he had of late be- 
come cold in his friendship to him, be accompa* 
nied him some distance towards tho Stonehoose, 
and on taking his leave of him, very warmly ex- 
pressed the great pleasure he should at all times 
have in seeing him and enjoying hift'company. - 

_^The happy hour at last arrived that brought the 
young lady back to Ringsdale Castle, accompanied 
by his sister Peggy. 




(he night after 'her return, he bad a dream 
lich impressed itself deeply on his mind, and for 
18 cause alone we mention it, (or we ourselves 
ive little faith m d»eama, and more than suspect 
Mt as he was lately a little imagiiTative and whim- 
' :al in his waking dreams ; lie was ako in this case 
ually so in bis sleeping ones. In his drearn he 
imagined that the moon shed 3 faint silvery light in 
tbs clear unclouded sky, and (here appeared a little 
rose-bud, still unblown, surrounded bj an ova) 
wreath of green ivj f immediately the moon shone 
forth with redoubled splendour— the stars spsrlcled 
Rl the cerulean vault of Heaven — the rose en- 
larged — the caliK opened— the petals expanded — 
snd the corolla displayed a full blown damasltrosc. 
Sever had be beheld any thing so exquisitely beau- 
tiful|,and he awoke, sorry to think that the vision of 
the rose and wreath which had visited his slumbers 



I^ext dgy be had recourse to his pencil, and made 
very pretty drawing of the subjett of his dream. 
Although we will not accuse him of being so credu- 
lous as to believe his dream portentous, yet we have 
Httle doubt thai, iti the workings of his poetic fancy, 
be discovered in it some emblematical allusion 
tp the adolescence and womanhood of the young 
Jmiy whom his love had almost deified. 
V He had now less lime to indulge in the romantic 
Idea of youthful love. Lady Rosa and his sister 
employed him in more active pursuits ; nay, since he 
mjoyed the company of the young Countess, the 
itensity of his passion had vanished as the fairy 
brie of the gelid frost melts before the beams 
J" the rising sun. 

;. His sister Pe^y was of a lively and happy dis- 
[I'witiaD, and ehe had spent her time so agreeably 
- Edinburgh, that she had an inexhanstiWe stort- 
Vol.. 11. i! 
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of amusement for him, io recounting her cbarmiDg 
walks among the delightful scenery which surround 
ed the citj — her pastimes — and pursuits. But if 
she had been bigh^ pleased witnrher visit to the 
city, and had found amusements in occasionally in- 
termixing with the busy bustling crowd in the 
streets ; for as Lady Rosaand she, when along with 
some select friends, had only visited a very (ew of 
th^e public places of amusement, this was nearly 
all the extent of their intercourse with . society. 
She now infinitely preferred^ the retired walks 
among the shady banks and braes of the Avon, ad- 
joining to the Castle. 

She had greatly profited in her taste for music, 
and making allowance for the few instructions she 
%ad received from her music master, she sang with 
an amazing correctness of expression, And aided by 
the lively glances of her bright eyes and lovely 
countenance, she was absolutely captivating. 
Lady Rosa and she sung a variety of the fine Scotch 
songs set to our national music, and Goslington ac* 
companied them with his .flute, till Ringsdale Cas- 
tle re-echoed with their merry carols. 

A few days after Lady Rosa's arrival at the Cas- 
tle, she reminded the Earl, that when Laird Sha- 
dow was in Edinburgh, she had invited him to 
visit her and to see Miss Shadow, on their return 
into the country. His Lordship, therefore, sent a 
servant to Hazleton to inform him of their arrival, 
and that Lady Rosa requested to see him, to spend 
a day or two at the Castle. The Laird, on the day 
folio wing, took a drive in his new vehicle to Rings- 
dale, to pay his respects to her Ladyship and the 
Earl. 

He considered himself so particularly obliged by 
^e friendship which the young lady had paid to 
^ggy> «^»d by this mark of respect, that he hardlv 



knetr how 1o express himself for the obKgatione sht 
had conferred on him sud his daughter. Had he 
been addressing the Earl himself, the natural vigour 
of his mind would have 'enable. I him to have ex- 
pressed his feelings without embarrassment; but he 
felt himself a little abnshed in conversing nilh the 
young lady, whom he considered ought to be ad- 
dressed by him in more respectful and appropriate 
language. Besides, although heretofore he spolcc 
I Gontemptuouely of the elegant manner %nd polite 
■nddress of genteel society, be in tiome degree began 
■d have a relish for them, although probably he tvas 
^hot conscious of the change which had taken place 
Hk his opinions. la conversing with her ladyship, 
^peing under the necessity of speaking the SLottish 
iBialect, he kit ashamed ai his homely language and' 
■Vulgar idioms. But he had a quick and almost io- 
■Ditive perception of propriety, and if he could 
Bfcave occasionally introduced a few phrases which 
Hke had heard Gaslington make use of, and which 
|»Kssed curreul from the fashion of the time, be 
Rery carefully avoided them in his conversation ; 
'.Upon the whole, he managed to make himself very 
L aereeable company, and as the £arl bore a consi- 
^Aerahld share in the conversation, he felt verycoti- 
HMeribly relieved by so ablp a. coadjutor. 
B He (Vfts uncommonly pleased with the improve- 
Hbent which he perceived in Peggy, both in her 
^banners and address; and truly, her countenance 
^Bespoke 3 good deal of ease and courtesy, while in 
Her air and gait she had nlready made rapid and 
Huftnsideroble approaches to the accomplished young 

^r AR«r tea, the Laird gathered more courage, for 
^■le very sight of the tea-table produced new and 
Enrenl commotions in hia breast, indeed almost 
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Mul to whmk a primte^KlMi-l^TwiUiifae young 

Baft.befim^ he tobk hit leave, beiag w iii|^.8pi- 

jritB, ai^ becjomiog a little more iaikatiye, ^my 

Jfl^y^ saUi he* *^I Ahoold be very' iiappy- that your 

laidjrthip woakl come o^er b je with "ggfy* whan 

^the gronto shooting bqposyand jee my^vEife and 

"Mils Shadow and I have ^aB.'inteBtioo of 
conuDg over, with papa and Mr.\€h)di^gtOD, od the 
^ first day of the moon, if Iheweathar is fin^^^ feaid 
lAdy.Rosa, ^^aDd we are tOihare^atfljail^Qee erected 
pn.the borders of the moon^'where we shall ejspect 
yoa to accompany us^ and^ift the eveaiog we riiall 
return with yoa to Hazletoii*baU«'' 
• ^' Y^Sy^said the Earl, *' wehaTa had this project 
op the, tapis for several days, and. if the^fay is fine, 
thi^yoong ladies shall not be dtsappoHilied^ perhaps 
Gosiington and I may come over . the ^av^ing be- 
fore, to commepce shooting earljr.T' .i\ - 

These preliminaries being 8ettled,.and 4fae Laird 
gone home, Qoslington felt a loadof CAi^Mmoved 
off his breast, from the kind reception^ his father 
jnet with at the Castle ; and happily fc^ him, he 
did not tease himself by inquiring into .tti0 .cause of 
all this unceasing kindness to his family. . Lij^t of 
heart, he sought out new. sources of amusement for 
'the young ladies, c^nd day after day passed over in 
inirth and happiness. • 

One day, aner a considerable fall of rtun, the 
Avon being of a proper colour and height for sal* 
mon fishing) which that season were jery plenty in 
the river, Gosiington having provided himself with 
an elegant salmon rod, and an assortment of flies, 
went to fish>for^lmon,accompanijedbyXjady Rosa 
wi his sister, who. went to see tbe^ ainusenownt. 
At ai short distance below Ringsdale, at what is 
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fcsJled llie Patrick-holm-Linn, the Avon falls OTCr 
, rock of some considerable height inio a deep 
jti'ol, which foams, and whirls, and boila belov^, 
"heo the river is swollen, and the wind ina certain 
rection, the noise is often heard at the distance of 
r three miles ; and in frosty weather, wb«n 
lar of the linn is heard loud and inconstaitl 
f the people who live near the banks of the river, 
ris considered by (hem to betoken a change of 
Sather, and is generally, in the course of a day or 

, followed by a thaw. 
fThia waterfall forms an impediment to the nl- 
in ascending the river, and it is only when (he 
n ')3 of a certain height that they can over- 
lit. 
The tiehing was about to terminate, for it Wis 
Wards th€ beginning of autumn, and a great nuDi' 
fer of salmon were collected below the waterfall, 
Fwhere they could be seen swimming in shoals. 
LNear the top of the linn, a net was suspended on 
ipch side to cutch the fisli which were swept back 
f the current, and fell into it in attempting to ag- 
Jnd the river by overleaping the cascade. 
F While Goslington was engaged in fishing, at a 
tort distance from where the young ladies were 
pnding, on a rock which overhung the waterfall, 
'|sa£ing themselves by looking at the salmon whi^ 
tore continually springing out of the water, and 
■rtiug with the rapidity of an arrow against the 
rrent in its descent; Lady Rosa, approaching 
b Dear the brink, on seeing some of the fish fall 
"a the net, which hung on the side of the river 
Jbere she was standing, becoming giddy from the 
pise and rapid motion of the water, fell over into 

fa deep chasm below, where the foaming torrent 

^ limped and dashed aboat in wild circhng eddies. 
Goslington, on hearing his sister screaming in, 4is.- 
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traction, and perceiving that Lady Rosa had disap- 
peared) ran in despair to the edge of the rock over- 
looking the whirpool; and seeing La4yRosa sink un- 
der the w^ier, without thinking of his own danger, 
he threw himself head foremost into the awful gulf. 

Although there was a considerable depth of wa- 
ter ; owing to the height from which he precipitated 
himself into it, in descending to the bottom, his 
head struck against a rock, and nearly deprived 
him of his senses. For a few moments, he strug- 
gled under the water, in the greatest hazard of 
being drowned. As he was buoyed to the surface, 
in his e^rts to save himself, being unable to swim, 
he cot hold of a lai^e fragment of rock, which 
stuck out of tliB water, on which he placed him- 
self, grasping it firmly with both his hands. 

He looked wildly around him : Rosa, he thougTit, 
must have perished^ and he called to his sister, who 
could make him no answer, having fallen down in a 
swoon from terror in witnessing this tragic scene. 
At this moment, he caught a glimpse of Rosa's 
white dress, agitated by the stream. Plunging 
again into the water, he rushed towards the spot, 
and grasping Rosa in his arms, bore her to a sand- 
bank towards the lower extremity of the pool. 

He placed her on a bank, and used every means 
he could think of to restore animation ; hut her 
face was pale as death ; she lay motionless, and 
discovered no symptoms of life. Pressing her to 
his bosom, he kissed her cold lips, and gazing on 
her in agony, conceiving she was dead, he sprung 
on his feet, and taking his last look of her, was 
about to have precipitated himself into the foaming 
cavern, to put an end to his miserable existence. 
But Heaven withheld him from his guilty purpose. 
At this instant, a sudden gleam of lightning burst 
^rom the clouds, followed by a loud clap of thun- 





he fell on his knees, and wept over Ro^a. 
Irfaen she gave a convulsive sigh; he now re- 
loubled his efforts to restore animalioD, and Peggy, 
ring from her snooti, came to his assistance. . 
bosom began to heave — she opened her 
n'es, and seeing Ihem bending over her, and her- 
wlf covered with blood, from the wound oo our 
youth's bead, she faintly said, "do not murder 
me." 

Peggj, grasping her by the hand, said, " Rosa, ii 
is Peg^y and Goslington," and stretching herself on 
(he groun J, took Rosa in her arms and pressed her 
!o her breast. Goslin^ioit again fell on bis knees, 
IK silent adoration o( Divine goodness, and gazed 
on the Heavens self-condemned. « 

It was some time before she was so far ffiCOVer- 

od Ds to be moved, whetk Goslingtun,^ taking iher. 

P-in his arms, with the assistance of his siater Psg^. 

urried her up the steep bank to a cottage on tho 

of the hilt, wherei leaving her to the care >qI 

Peggy and tlic cottager's wife, he returned towards 

ingsdalc to t»ke the necessary measures foi 

ivmg her ladyship conveyed to the Castle, and tc 

prevent the Earl from hearing of the accident bc- 

e her arrival thilher. 

To accomplish his purpose, It required Ihegreaf^J 

M pr^aulion on his part, for his clotlies we; 

' nly iret but bloody ; and had he gone directly to^ 

Castle, his appearance must liarc excited^ 

m. Leaving (he road, and keeping retired from 

iew, ander the cover of the coppice, which grew 

A Hie banks of (he river, he directed his course to 

[ne of the gamekeeper'^ lodges, at (he entrance 

bto (lie park. Here he ^ave directions that Lady 

ftosa'k maid should be priva(ely made acquainted 

hit her ladyehip had got 'vtntttraxn a fall into the 

rivf r. and where she was to w&it on her. He then. 
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having dressed the wound on hie forebmd, and . 
having changed hia ctothee. got the coachman » gi 
cretly as he could to bring the carriage round to the 
lodge. But before all this could be effected, to his 

[reat joy, Pe^y and the ivoman at the cottage 

lad arranged matters so as to provide her ladyship 
*«th dry clothes, and as she was greatly recovered, 
had mounted her on a donkey which they had 
obtained from Meg Pyot, whose head*quarters was 
at the Kittymuir, she rode up (o the lodge. Soon 
after, the coachman came with the carriage, and 
they arrived at the Castle some time b^ore the 
Earl knew that any thing had befallen thea^ 

Indeed, Ihey had agreed among themselves ttt ' 
have concealed the accident completely from his 
lordship's knowledge, and had set all their inge- 
nuity to work how to account for Goslington's 
broken head. And although they had not been 
able to contrive so satisfactory an account ae they 
fiould have wished, of the how and when, so as not 
to excite his suspicion that they were prevaricating 
respecting it, still they determined to stick to (heir 
olution, and meant to have reconsidered the 
tterat their leisure. All this was done with the 
iry best intentions, and was one of those deceits 
tiich, like pious frauds and white hes, arc 8Up- 
ised to be harmless and innocent. On this occa- 

lon, therefore, itappeared to them to he expedient. 

,B it has done to many others, under a variety of 
leircamstances, that neither the truth nor the whole 
truth should be spoken. How far, immediately 
.ifter two of their number had been on the very 
verge of eternity, (hey were jusli&ed in fra- 
ming a false report, we know not; at all events, 
tbeir schema in the end proved abortive, and aAer 
their precautions, it came to hia lordship's ears 
>n A WSJ they bad not anticipated. 
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^6g Djot was on her way towards.the Castle, to 
bring back her donkey, and seeing his lordship 
taking his evening walk in the park, with large 
strides, laughing wildly and talking to herself, 
she advanced towards him, calling out with the 
voice of a stentor, and holding up both her arms', 
with all the vehement energy of attitude, and ex- 
pression of countenance, as if sha had been Paul 
preaching at Athens. '^ I aie teJPt jou, my Lord, 
he was a Stuart ! a true blue Stuart frae tap to tae ! 
he sooti lap into the bullcrin we^el and brought out 
my leddy ; and had it been a linn o' fire and brim- 
stone, hp wad hae fallowed her into't, and no left 
her thCTe ahint him/' 

His lordship looked on Meg with amazement, 
unable to comprehend her rhapsody, and hardly 
knowing whether she was mad or drunk. '^ What 
do you mean, Meg ? or who is a Stuart ?" said he. 

'^ Ah ! ha ! ha ! and ye speer that after what's 
happened! I think I see the fearnought birkie dive 
in the weel as he had been an otter after a saw- 
mon,'^' said Meg, with exultation, for she was pretty 
gro^. 

'^ Tell* me plainly what you mean, Meg,'' said 
the Earl, with earnest surprise, and betraying in 
his looks a good deal of agita^on.., 

^'Do you no ken, then, my Lord," answered 
Mt'g, ^< that this afternoon Lady Rosa fell into the 
Patrick-bolm-Linn, and wad hae been droon't had 
na Goslington lupen in after her and ta'en her out. 
That she did; and it had na been for him, ye wad 
no hae a dochter the night to ca' you by the name 
o' faither." 

The Earl was struck with horror, and stood for 
a few moments unable to mqve from the spot on 
which he stood. " Hold me up," said he, '' or I 
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'^ She's safe elle^gh . qoW| In? Lord,'' rtplied 
If eg^ **^ and diima fright yoarsel' to death after a' 
the danger's o'er* I wish I had oftljr been there 
^sel' to ha?e lent him a hand ; we sboald e' have 
bad e watery grave thegtther afore Lady Rosa 
sfamld have beeo lost. But what need I talk ? she's 
9s safe.and sound as a bum trout in a pool without 

me»" 

As soon as the Earl recovered himself to be able 
to walk*, he desired M^ to let him take hoM of her 
arm, and he returned to the C«tle, qaite overcome 
wttl^ the thoughts of the awful haisard from wlmh 
his daughter Iwd so narrowly escaped. 

As soon as the Earl was in a state of miiid to 
entiir into conversation with Meg, the made him ac- 

Suaint^ with the whole particulars of Ae acci- 
ent which bad befallen Lady EUea, a&d of her 
fortunate rescue from such eitieme |eapardy. 
His mind, therefore, became more tranqtiiUiinBd be- 
fore he reached the Castle^ and he-was sofficiently 
calm to give directions that Meg should have some 
refreshment, but by no means to be indulged with 
any liquor, and that she should be attended to till 
she became less^ejmUted. 

-On seeing Rosa, flrnaternal feeHogs again over- 
came him, and in the arst transport of his joy, he 
rushed into her arms, while she, no less affected, 
hung around his neck, and bedewed his bosom with 
her tears* Our youth and Peff^^ unable to conceal 
their emotions, retired into another room that they 
might not disturb, by their presence, this affection- 
ate interview of the Earl and his daughter. In a 
few minutes, howev^, his lordship followed them, 
and a scene nio less moving once more ensued. 
During this peHod, Meg Dyot was in that happy 
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sUte of exhilaration which immediately succeeds 
the free indoigeDce in the use of spirituous liquors; 
her ideas were brigbt» and her imagination ^tra- 
vagant. She was seated in the kitchen, gratifjing 
her appetite with a piece of cold meat, and she had 
begged so hard for a tankard of strong ale, that not- 
withstanding the EarPs peremptory injunctions to 
the contrary, the senrants coujd not deny her, and 
the reaming draught, clear as amber, so cool and 
comfortable to the stomach, and not a liftle potent, 
having been once granted and so mt^ch approved 
of, she begged stril harder for another. This, how* 
ever, was pertinaciously refused, and having finish- 
ed her meaJ, she smoked her pipe, and was almost 
on the eve of being compelled to become sober, 
very much against her will. Fertile in expe- 
dient8,.aud knowing that every time heretofore the 
Earl had sent her into the kitchen, the ale had 
flowed in a spring tide ; instead of laying it to 
heart, and sitting sulky, chewing the cud of disap- 
pointmeot, she resolved to practise on their cre- 
dulity;, by reminding them that she possessed the 
gift of fortune-telling. 

There is a natural propensity in the human mind 
to look beyond the present, although the vail 
interposed between us and futurity obscures our 
foresight nearly as much as our back would do the 
light, were we compelled to walk backwards. It 
is true, that such of us as have made up our minds 
that we cannot help ourselves, hsiving no hope to 
better our condition, make a virtue of neccssityi. 
and jog on in the dark. But superstition, like a' 
will o? the wisp, has, in all ages and in all countries, 
misled the ignorant and the credulous, who have 
run a muck after a shadow and caught the wind, and 
priestcraft, and kingcraft, and witchcraft have com- 
bined to keep op the delusion, by pTetew4\w^^^£va.^ 
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they were delegated by the powen of light and dark^ 
nets to manage the Goncerns of this world, which 
was a sort of neutral grotind between the rcndnis of 
their respective sdvereigns ; and that those who 
wished to piy into the arcana of Nature, if thev' 
would onljr pay a fair price, might always grati^' 
their curiosity — not indeed by being permitted to 
take a peep, behind the curtain themselves, and see 
with their own eyes into the vast abyss of the past, 
the present, and the future, although on ceKain fes- 
tivals, there were special indulgencies granted to ' 
all dealers in the black art, at lesuK in Scotliand, as 
in tbf rites of Hallow-e'en — ^but that at all times 
they mi^t learn at secondhand the fate that await- 
ed them. Perhaps, owing to the prince of the 
powers of darkness being more communicative 
than the powers that be, thought proper to' permit 
his agents on earth, since the days of Saul, had 
been prohibited, on the pain of death and the con- 
fiscation ot their goods, from transacting his busi- 
ness; and in Scotland, the law had b^en put into 
execution with a vengeance hardly inferior to what, 
in olden times, were exercised against the priests of 
Baal. 

> Indeed, it does not appear to have suited hisSatan- 
ic Majesty ^8 policy to trust bis afiairs to the manage- 
ment of others; for, 'according to all accounts, he 
bears a very active part himself, and never had,'Since 
the downfal of Paganism, (for we by no means take 
upon ourselves to say that the Pope was the false 
prophet) any thing like a respectable establishment. 
The whole tribe of wizards, and warlocks, and 
witcBes, were nothing more than a sort of poor, 
half-starved wretches ; and the few reputed witch- 
es that remain in ou^ days are only ugly, withered 
old hags, and by no nseans suit his purpose so well 
as some otliers with greater charms. ' ' 
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Meg Dyot was by no means famous as a spao- 
wife; she only now and then would spae their forr 
tunes to indulge her neighbours, or to induce them 
to help her to some cold victuals, or to bestow on 
her a sixpence to drink, or even on a piircb, a few 
halfpence to buy tobacco ; but she was a shifty- 
one, and seeing that on the present occasion no 
more ale was forthcoming, '' I tell't Lady Kitty- 
muir lang ago,'V said she, '* that my bonny young 
leddy here wad be .in dancer o' fire and o' water, 
and sweet saf us,'' giving her head a shake, and 
looking very knowingly, '^ if they begude servants, 
they're at a' times unco bad masters.^' 

^' In <]^nger of fire and of water !" exclaimed the 
servants. '' Lady Rosa has alniost been drowned, 
and must she be in danger of being burnt to death 
next." . 

^^ I hae my houps," replied Meg, ^' that we 
might tell her afore the time happens, and she might 
tak' waur council than mine if my leddy only ken't 
it ; but than ye a' look on me as naebody, aifd no 
ane o' you will sae muckle as gie me a drop o' yill 
whan my mouth's as dry as a whistle." This was 
no time to withhold so small a favour from one who 
could render their dear young lady such essential 
services, »nd with one consent they all agreed that 
she should have a quart pot of the best ale in the 
cellar* 

^^ That's sQinething sonsy," said Meg, as she laid 
hold of the jug of ale, and took a hearty pull, ^^ and 
now, if ye wad set the tappet hen and her birds on 
the table, and mak me a strong cup o' gude warm 
tea neist, wi' a bit buttered toast, ye might ^cpect 
a blessing to follow your kindness to a puir woman 
like me." 

Of course, there was no objection to so harmless 
a beverage, for k comported with the Earl's orders 

Vol. II. 9 
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to trt^t her kindly ; besides, thejr (hougbt it very 
ifnlucl^to inear-lierdispleasare, for they had re- 
peats/heard bid Baoldjrsay ^tbat she had an 
evU eye.' But then a fresh difficulty occarred : 
^' I inaiin hae a dass o^ whiskey in tnj^ last cop,^^ 
8^ Meg, .^foritl dinna get it the tea will blaw me 
np^ like a p&ir o' baJlow^ and I wilt do naifliiag bat 
nft, and pnff, and blaw, like a broken-winded 
horse ;^' at the same time she set too biekbii^ wind 
ssUh eructating as fast as she could* 

Meg harii^ added a glass of whiskej to her 
tea hj way of carminative, nekt exercised her 
skill in palmistry ; and as she Itntw pretty well 
which way the land lay with most of tho maids, 
she made them retj satisfictoiy responses re- 
specting the colour ol the men's hair, and such like, 
who should be their future husbands, and she took 
care that their hair and figure exactly resembled 
those of their sweethearts. 

She had still another little favour to ask* '^Sure- 
ly, some o^ you hae an auld cast*c^ gown, or a 
pair o' stockings, or a bit auld ribbon, or ony auld 
rag o' a sark, to bestow in charity, and V\l awa 
bame. 

Keg, having filled her capacious stomach, next 
filled her basket, and wishing them all happy dreams 
and a good night's rest, mounted her donkey and 
took her road to the Kittymuir with her truck, 
sii^i^ as merrily as a lark, to the tune of A May 
Morning* 

MBG*S SONG. 

rm pindiM eneurii tae fen' mysel'. 

An* vnco pinclrd we% a' be yet ; 

^VbiB times will men' bvt few can tell, ' 

Stitt I bae got a bawbee^yet. 

CuOHiNkT-A bawbee yet, a bawbee yet^ 

Stin I hae got a bawbee yet. 



Let uae the great folks play the fool^ 

Or beggar'd we will a' be yet ; 
Our back as hare's the birk in yiile, 
Nor in our pouch a bawbee yet. 
Obo&us. — ^A bawbee, &c. 
Nor in, &c. 

Twa dogs about a bane will snarl, * 

An' bark and bite so. shabby yet-; 
Kuigs will Cbl' out and teght and qoarrelj 
iUi'f^tin' we will a' be yet. 
Cborvs*-— WM af be, Imi 
An' feghtfo*, lie. 

We're brethren o' ae flesh an' binid, '*" 

An' glide frien's tre may a' be yet ; 
Sae let us gree while greein's gude^ ■ 
An' trade an' turn the bawbee yet« 
0HOEn3*— The bawbee, &c. 
And trade, &c. 

Gama lat uealng God sate tiia Uag< 

An* kamr magr wa a' ^ gral ; 
O wad he tak' us 'neath his wiDig^, , . , 
An' malf our placJk a bftWbee yet 
<7<aiV8.«— A bawbee* &c. 
Aii'mk'ilte. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
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Now wesUJn' winds md likn^^tflnggwio . 

Bring Antnmn's plea88aijMI||ir; . .. 
The moorcock spriofs on wABring wings, 

Afflaagtlie14oo]mi^;]iea)]ior. .. > 



'. I4r .i'»4-j. *:i. 



On. the evening before the frMU^ihootiDg com- 
menced. Lord Ringsdaie arrijRt!l;.B|t',(Ia:^lefo^ 
bjr himself; as it had been agreed ppon that Gos- 
lington should djnw&ovM iihth^Mmm0» vith Lady 
Rosa and Miss Shad««r'iieitfiiMBiNMii''forhe was 
not yet safficientJ^i^C^tW^^';^^ effects of 
the wound on his heaci to ^be .Able ,ib >(ibe an 
active part in the sports of the day*' 

^'YoQ have been as gude as yoar word, my 
Lord, and I am happy to see you," said the Laird, 
banding him out of his shooting carriage ; '^so Gos- 
lington's no weel eneugh yet to come alang wi' your 
lordship;'^ adding, ^^ by this time, I houp Lady 
Rosa's DO the waur o' her fright from the accident 
she met with." 

^^She is well," replied the Earl/ ''and Goslii^- 
ton will be here to-morrow with the ladies." 

''I shall be glad to see them a'; walk in, my 
Lord : my young friend here, Mr. Rifleman," who 
stood beside them, '' will take Goslington's dogs and 
gun, and will accompany you to the moors as early 
as you please to-morrow morning, and Til gang out 
mysel' and see hew you speed, but 'am nae snot" 
said the Laird. 
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... jr tibe usual salutalions and couiplimairti hod 
Mssed betwecD the Earl and Mr> Ril^emaD, " I hear 
ou arc an excellent shot, Mr. Rifleman, and 1 ex- 
cel, from the fineness of the neather, we shftll 
lave good sport to-morrow," said the Earl. 

Jonathan knew that, with bts rifle, he couldshool 
F«quirrel in the eye oti the top of a )otily tree, bat 
(B had seen others equal, nay, soperior to himself, 
mong the backwoodsmen in America, and he re- 
ilied, " 1 am afraid that your lordship bae heard too 
avourable a report of my shooting, for I have seen 
Kany much better shots than myself, who were act 
tolled upon as being any way out of the common 

' " kni they maun hac been gude anes, then, Mr. 
Ridemnii," said the Laird, '"for ye'll nobardfy 
bliss a swallow on the wing, with a rifle ball, if yc 
(hoot as weel as I hae seen you," 
"Indeed," answered hii Lordship, "youasto- 
sh me." 

During this conversation, the party etbod 
>nt of (be house, and thny now walked in «nd 
yfi% down to tea. 

' My Lordj" said Mrs. Shadow, as wtlhont cere- 

iiiy they aat down In a plain, friendly manner, 

lund the tea-table, "it haB pteas«d God, in 

: dispensations of his providence, to mani- 

tst hi> g«odnes9 in an especial manner to you 

I preserving your daughter from an untimely tind 

watery grave ; aud 1 say the same of liia mercy (o 

lyfielf and my husband on that occasion, and I 

ope that none of us will ever forget to be thank- 

it for i(." 

For a moment or two after Mrs. Shadow made 

ItH remark, the Earl sat in silence; there was setne- 

^ thing eemwniziog in the language which she made 

ef, but her countenance neitnordiecoVerodany 
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aitilirt»ifl^«cc*wit^»lli»ifig^«iBk»ai>raid\ ebe 
aM»«f*m9ailUiaM fciityiofiiM* t> g M l « rn , bat 
in i t>aJpj«nb(AHiift .iMtaMiil^bft MOMd to 
UtrjTiii iwWiiinfTr*'^ - heMt;; wttKMtk«igaue, 

andwUlMtfMlltlMit.'\'.-;.r- ...:ii--..!':-. .-. 

Mf<}3Ml ^nioMiipy ^jiwifhook iieribr. the Jiwid, 
.'!i^MiillMtti«dtag{BM,ff .a^ dntjr j .JBaMii**^. only 
4iqMl«t«il&lw41 IpitlMifiLaMMt UreMMd'the 
JMjt>iMhr<f«|>l^i'fe-»»*"f'»"'> ■rittttRtns to com- 
VffI miaii ftvA-T^mtc^*.-" He in«ld<)btie-Mid;iiM»c, 
;b0falM-ifKalr/«fiMM^ tor pltMeddji^ ff joy 

ftaAfBwCJIk hJfJtoaMi wm jafeJ Mk Matoibe «x- 
prencd* 

HMMlbnt filf^afy my dear.; fonkeftMit pniwl.^^ 
f 'fiHf«taiMffa»Htoa.wnyfer AibM^^ 
ed, when Mrs* fibHicMr ohMMsd* f^SBmUag^ is a 
em0befptts^i|MMIIy onlr Li»ili ( .deryou Ml 'faii ssorrjr 
to destroy the moorfowl ? They ere to4M|^ feer- 
J^sCilif i!9ri)tet<ii te h^ttk them tomeMefVjnofiiing, 
ildieikitte|Ki»iH Jbe :6cetl»r^ aiid ieeriiiid ihj. jom 
dogs and goM. This^ is fbe last oiijht thai lany 
oit^^m .mM mfifsfif . aheet oli the Iheiilti P* 
.ioi£bwey|NWftittntof f tendesfeeli^ bosooi 
.(if ^ftlFA'yfiMlfQLilkitbeiitoiapsayvMaft^^ to 

tbfm iffiitieiMto JiriNcb she. "Uttered^, aad 'if ever 
jbfFQ: ifMrA. time ii^:a keefr spoitanaD could 
^n fftMM^W^Aii for Hie fealbese^ fvce^ it wais 
th#jt9ft»^!(>i^lO!:tbQni tiM .feeling was tratuNeDt, 
>wiiM)fW(itrVaii<>llMirjae.\ Biil«bereiMM this wide 
d^iCf^MBo^tarfidU: tlffs; .Shadow V lutuation and 
those who surrounded her — she had ne?er felt the 
g)lMW<QIMAgiAl»BuMe, -pbeft^in thef lovely autumnal 
aMicP>>i^ Ibe «ip> ri b ads bia beams o^er the dewy 
i;^.Mdttll0iMio^qHlig heath .di joy into the 

fpwMf JtiMMt jwie Aakes.thejEwU, with His point- 



■B, full of animntion, while the;' sCoUr the field iu 
Birch of game. She had never seen them draw 
tfoa a covey with Ihat iaimttable sagacity which 
Be fowler alone can appreciate, and never felt the 
Horioiis tumult of jojwheii the covey springs, the 
inn is levelled, acid the birds-drop. She had never 
Mn the well-lrained dog crouch on thi; ground 
Mlh wishful eye, at Ihc rommand of dawn charge 
ktil the gun is loaded — if she Lad, perhaps her 
lihcate f«eling9 might have been very dtfTerent 
worn what they were. 

[' His lordship, with thai respect for her tender- 
|B6S, for which) indeed, hu revered her the more, 
■plied, "it was obviously the intention of Nature 
pat game were created for the fowicr. The more 
fe reflect on this subject, the more satisfied we 
■nil be with (be truth of tliis assertion. The 
berld itself, and every thing animate and inanimate 
rcotitains or produces, was made for the use ol 
nn; beeides, there is no more cruelty in enjoying 
■e pleasure of hunting, or fowling, or Ashing, than 
■ere is in depriving an animal of life, coolly and dc- 
IbefBtely, for the use of the table. We have our 
Boice; we may live upon vegetable food alone if 
■e are so fastidious as to r«fiisc the variety ofhsb, 
■d fowl, and quadrupeds, which bountiful Nature 
Be Mt amply provided for us." 
i-" The- ways of Iliiavon," answered Mrs. Sha- 
■fw, '^are inscrutable; and while our hope is in 
Heaven, in our present degraded state, we are but 
PhI« elevated ^bovethe brutes that perish." 
^The Laird and Mr. Uilleman took no part in 
■is diacuaaion ; but alilion^jh neither of them 
■nld, without remor=p, take away the life of an 
■Hmsl Bs a butrht-r, they felt no compunction to 
Kt the part of the sportsman. 
•f A little before they were about to relire to hedj 
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UiT' Shadow placad m atPfU of c«oS««ad tlte 
JunHj BibU op^ tb^ toWA< " % .Uid,'VNid the, 
"** lbop»,M we h»¥« httty boeatbartiwd mawrcy, 

Ihat you will willingly join nith us in family wor- 
ship." 

" By all means," replied the Earl. 
" My dear," said the Laird, loolctogDutthe psalm 
with some perturbation, lest his broad dialect should 
incommode him inadvertently, "I am as tbtinkfal 
tp my Maker as 1 can be ; but 1 will neither be more 
nor les£ so, whether I perfortn lamil; worship, or 
letitilpiielbf BBtghM ' .^ ' 

, Pei^pi^ andnr otber eiccunMM*eW,^ACrt. Sha' 
3<)ir h»d act«4 , properly ia a mi««^i«fiiel7, tome 
o( wliom we're. aycprtomBd/to . ^ ttuM tolto Anty 
aitdollten oottif.utt^ I^ird Wf*^ t* Ittdictte. 
.misht hnve been iojte witboirt a^f <intfp«pri«tj, she 
^»4. omitted famUy wonhtp .for M^ftffraPiBg- ~ But 
atpre»Qitt, t)KrewuakindFed.faali4goif.grBtitade 
^'uie ppity' w.hicb glowed ,i», t^Mir baaMUB, and 
manifested itself in the feryoor,' %9d siet; with 
which all present joined in lhi«:4wJ^.«if^.>devotion. 
There was eothin^; forbidding or |^90Mf in Tibby'a 
religion; it was sincere aiMleT«ng^4ia>^ end if she 
was uniformly pious and devout, it^as tin reJigion 
l^f the heart and not of the lips; p«i|tb|pi«he wae 
somewhat enlhusiasticaU.but according, to the lan- 
guage of the Sacred ScKipture^ which die took for 
beir guide, "it ia good to be aealouij^ afiected 
in a good thing'" 

Early next morning the spnrtmca arose, and 

rere in the mdors by break of dey,'Bod now, £re 
th^-f un appeared above the horizon, the guns were 
heard on every side, and among the grouse the re- 
Iftitleaa work of death commenced' The seaaon 
had been early,so that the young birdi were large 
atid well grown, and although they were in great 
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^etUj-, yet being full fledged, they flew slrongljf- 
hid were a little shy. The expert >hol, therefore, 
ltd a decided advanln^t-, hb had likewise the active 
portsman, nho could follow them up qaickl^ after 
Bey slighted. 

' The Earl and Laird Shadow, wilh a servant (o 
farry the game which hi? LDrd!<liip bngi^cd, took 
Hie direction, and Mr. Rif]emaii, ntleiided by Will 
Ivaddell, look another, that they might enjoy the 
Itotler sport, and not ioierfere wilh rach other in 
ihooting. And now over the lonely heath, far as 
he eye could discover objects, the fowter and his 
H^s might be seen on the hill, or scattered over the 
Hde morass, the circling imoki- from the flash of 
he guns ascended, and the frt'tfuenl deadly knell 
l«s heard. This was a day which the fowler an- 
hiRlly marked on the calendar wilh exultation, and 
PDpalienlly longed for its return, and now the fleet- 
Ig hours flew unheeded paet. The wealthy citi- 
1^ forgot his lexers and his merchandise — the vo- 
l^tea of fashion forsonk lEie fascinating charms of 
kkailtj — the 6oti tii'anMeft his bottle — the volup- 
■ary his eage and luxury, and all with joyful hearts 
iughl health and amu^emenflhi the moors on the 
pelfth of August. 

pAfl had been agreed upon, the party met at the 
uce where his Lor<l:-hip's servants had erected a 
Ikrquee* Already Goslington and the young ladies 
Ifere arrived ; and the party, after their morning's 
leBSure, sat down to a cold collation which Laird 
liadow had provided for them, and to which hij 
Hdsbiphad added some excellent bottled London 
iKter, with a few bottles of the best Madeira he 
■d in bis cellar. 

The Laird was delighted to eee (he young Count- 
^ so chi-erful, and his son but little of an invalid ; 
Idced, he shrewdly sus|K.-cted that Goslington vxf 
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t^tpakky^ if ^ ever pmiit tf faifjelj, JUftj 
am^ iami depqte lut sifltfr Pfiggy^ iMftfiiM^pf: her- 
p^U; to becm^eipf p«oe. 

^'^ Gtq^Rogtoo/? ifftid bu &tliei^ '^bave fft.M a 
miod to try your bmnd to-day ava, iiiW|:at: ^:4iot 
or t)twiui«9t to ;Bee how yoa like«oiif ^irgpn ? 
jML|>](U^m^ thi^ inooi^wlsT 4iKat^Of8 stottr 

tiiifi^ iiWB. |ui0,^hi:ee fit a shot," gjwiofi a wiiik to t|ic 



,£ad,,fM|id UMicbi)^ JopiOlMn, who ipt#l»|aiHl iuni, 

^'^Apdypa ought ^Tjeadd^d, JHr^^RlbpaQVt that 
Ifomn^tiDa^i (iNK>t ifi^. tbf «^idftliMf.Aeo¥«j and 
RottoQchi^ fielder op ono of tl^in,^;^ JUbi^* ftifle-' 
maq. . /^||owov|9i;>tbegftfi^^o^4|jH^^ 

ai»d I yUb« |iIr.^^liqgt<)ntUiat.J5o ,W«oW only 
jj^lce «i(&w shots, ^pl^yo^.ai9;%fiMiiypf^ too 

a Mr4 £hMiUMton>'' mdlt»4fiWMh ftnOi a eood 

.deal of emotioq, |har br^it bkiesytM t^l^og ued 

on ills iace, which was 8ttU.palis.fnMK tkie freqoeot 

Meediogs he had oadetvono, ^^|M ipiist by -no 



means endanger jMK liia by 6t%9VQff yourself in 
shooting this aOfjHK.'? As fbeifioiipM bar sen* 
tence, a sweet simil^layed over her pretty fiicot 
which blushed slightly as she «s;pffi|^4. iP affec- 
tionate a regard for our yoath.V healtfi* 

" tiout, my L«edd}' }'' said the Lairdt aritb a hearty 
kngh ; '' y^Ml- inak hinit think tituit he's like an anld 
bouse after a tempest, with thf thatch a' blawn aff 
tbe lifters ; or as crasy g$ an auld stoop that has 
Ifl^ the le^en girr.'' 

^'Tlief' pitcher only goes once too often to the 
we)|'^9' said the Earl, ^' and I am decidedly against 
.bill Ihooting to-day.^' 

!,,As..the; par^ were alioat toi^oounence their 
^rt, <| my Lord," said hmd 0hadow» "* I lilted 
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you up the Bangor after supper last night, and now,^ 
with your permission and that of the ladies, 1 will 
croon you twa or three verses of a sang to-day.'^ 

^ Let 08 have your song, Laird, by ail means,'^ 
said three of the company ; and he struck np to the 
tune of the Maid of the Mill. 

THE LAIRDS SONG. 

The dread of to-morrow. 
Brings trouble And sorrow, 

To people of every degree ; 
But ta friend or to foe, 
E'en let the world go. 

It only a stage is to me^^ 
dHORVTS.'-Biit to friend or to foe, &c. &c. 

While we sit here so happy,' 
Out over the nappy, 

Cat eadh drink to her he adores ; 
Here's, sweethearts and wives, 
The joy of our lires. 

Who drive awa' care frae our doors. ■ 
CH<mvf.-*-H«re's, sweethearts and wives, &c. kb, 

A drop of good brandy. 
To have it so handy, 

Is never foigot by the wise } 
In the blank of dull care, 
^ We all have our share. 

But a bottle of brandy's a prize. 
CB0i^V8v*^ln the blank of duH care, &c. &c. 

^'Encore! encore!'' cried the Earl, clapping 
bis bands. 

^^ Na, faith, we hae some ither fish to fry than 
sitting here singing ; we maun be after the moor-* 
fowl again," said the Laird, ^i Come ! coine ! Mr. 
Rifleman, let us see you bring down ane o' tbem 
with your rifle ;" adding, ^^ 1 had it brought ovt on 
purpose." 

'^ Don't shoot the poor bhrd dead) but only wing 
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ift.ttutt I may ge^ j|t:W^ifgain tomn about in ibc 

^^lli^jfad peMoilii^ said 

the Igidrfl ;[ ^ to ti^ a' the woQnded birde, 

aQfl f ip|«tr ^em Jilcf irijddeii h^ in cayie for to let 
them 0Emg again. Y^ waaAnae |ije so tender- 
hearted, I^ggy> for I have seen joo mak a birring 
moircock, on a firostf flsomingi'^owp carling frae 
hint a dyke back, and than tbraw his neck as it had 
teen a saugh woodie, takjfcg. him by the neb 
nWeen your finger iodthamhy and making his body 
turn roand as a horle on a >s^indle«'^ 

^^ Iknow better what becoiki^'ine now, father,^' 
said Peggy, blusMng to think i«Hal a tomboy she 
had been, *' than to play many df those pranks and 
antics orer again which, i bjire'd^iie; when I was 
a child, I acted as: a child ; "botnow that I am a 
woman, I will put mw$^ -childish thfngs«V 

*^ And that is more than some of us old boys can 
do, Miss Shadow, to jpfol away . childishness at a 
more advanced period of life,'' said the Earl, laugh- 
ing at the naivete with which Peggy made her reply 
to her father. 

Jonathan loaded his gun, and walked off with 
his pointers to a short distance on the moors, when 
the dogs made a point, in a place quite in view of 
the party. He then advanced till' one of the grouse 
whicji the dogs had set arose before him^ and wait- 
ing Very deliberately, as if with a consciousness of 
being pretty certain of his aim, when judging it to 
have flown off about the distance of a hundred 
yards, he took aim, |ind firing, the bird dropped as 
dead as a stone. 

'' That does na mak me to hae told a lie, ony 
gate,^' said the Laird, on seeing the bird fall. 

Goslington and the ladies amused' themselves in 
walking about among the blooming heaths of L'es- 
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naahago, which at this season are so cxceedtnglj 
heaatiful ', where, to the idea ofloneliness which Ba*- 
turaliy springs up in the mind, is added that of the 
loveliness of this wilderness, decked with the inter- 
mixture of the most delicate and glowing colours; 
and the contemplative mind beholds with admiration 
the glorious works of his Creator, who is great even 
in the least of his works. The day drew to a close, 
and he returned home with his fair companions,great- 
Ij delighted with their pleasant excursion. The 
other gentlemen, having refreshed themselves, re*. 
sume4 their joyful sport; and it was not till the sun 
withdrew his beams, and the shades of darkness^tole 
slowly o'er the dusky moorlands, that loaded with 
game and tired with exertion, they left the scattei*- 
cd grouse to collect together undisturbed for the 
night, and pursued their way home. 

With cheerful smiles, Mrs. Shadow welcomed her 
visiters on their return ; and during the evening, 
the Laird's hospitality was liberally displayed, 
while his lively conversation and warm*hearted, 
urfostentatious courtesy gave a zest to the festive 
board. However, as Tibby presided at the 
table, and from the high respectability and refined 
.manQers of his guests, as well as from his wonted 
anduuaspersed temperance and decorum, the Laird 
neither indulged, nor any one else, in that Baccha^^ 
nalian^ mirth which Burns has so inimitably^e* 
scribed in his Tam O'Shanter ; yet with this pro- 
viso, we may fairly adap t his words to our host. 

*' Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E'en droon'd himself amang the nappy." ^ 

For several days during the beginning of the 
shooting season, the Laird enjoyed the pleasure of 
seeing himself surrounded by his honoured and re- 
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spected friends ; all of whom it was bis utmost am- 
bition to see bappy. And we may add, tbat as soon 
as an opportunity presented itself, be sbowed the 
Earl the improvements be was making on bis little 
estate and premises — ^together with exhibiting to 
him bis dead and live stock, both of which command- 
ed bis lordsbip^s highest admiration — and indeed, to 
do' the Laird justice, every thing displayed the 
greatest order and neatness. His new mansion 
and all its appurtenances were erected on a small 
scale, but in a handsome and tasteful style* 

Mrs. Shadow was no less attentive to Lady Rosa; 
and she failed not to advise her, above all things, 
not to pursue the sinful vanities of this life, to which 
her high rank peculiarly exposed her, but to fearand 
serve her Creator and rreserver in the days of her 
youth. Tibby also amused her ladyship in showing 
her the various arts of housewifery in which she 
excelled, and explained to her the management of 
the dairy ; and as most of these matters were new 
to her ladyship, they served to amuse her. If 
the goodwife^s discourse was seasoned with a little 
too much admonition, and religious instruction, to be 
entertaining to the young lady, it was not the less 
agreeable to her, nor the less attentively listened 
to: for the thoughts of her recent almost miracu- 
lous escape from death, impressed deeply on her 
mind the uncertainty of life, the nothingness of our 
present existence compared to eternity, or (he 
pomp and splendour of the highest earthly dignity, 
compared with the felicity which the mind hopes 
for iu a state of future and eternal happiness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BONSPEL. 

Thro' ilka cranny hole and bore, 

The whirling drift blew ben, 
And stood in wreaths ahint the door, 

In dubs in the fire en\ . 
The snaw lay white o'er a' the knowes. 

Thick frozen ware the holes, 
Some play'd at ice for yill and rowes, 

And ithers ca'd their coals. 

Anonymous. 

BEroRE Lord Ringsdale returned to the Castle, 
he and Laird Shadow had agreed to spend the 
winter in Edinburgh, as his lordship intended 
that Lady Rosa should make her appearance in 
public, and that he should introduce her to society 
among the nobility who resided in the Scottish me- 
tropolis, during the winter season. The Laird 
also had a mind to afford Pt^ggy every opportunity 
of acquiring a more finished education than she yet 
possessed, and of extending his own acquaintance 
among people of rank and property. 

Goslington had likewise expressed a wish to at- 
tend the classes at Edinburgh during the ensuing 
session, as he was dissatisfied with the mode in 
which the mathematical class was conducted in the 
university of Glasgow. Not indeed from any dis- 
like to the professor, nor from any opinion that he 
entertained to his prejudice respecting his abilities 
as a mathematician, for he held him in the highest 
respect, both as being a very worthy man, and well 
versed in the higher branches oi th^ rcv^N^cv^tcv^^v:'^ 
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which he was that winter to study, along with moral 
philosophy. But the professor was unable to main- 
tain that subordination in his class which our youth 
thought he ought to ha v^done, and heinstaacedsome _ 
pretty strong proofs to his father, that a turbulent 
spirft prevailed among the mathematical students : 
such as firing off squibs and crackers in the class- 
room during the lecture ; annoying the profess- 
or with their projectiles, by keeping up a pretty 
'constant fire at him from spitting pease through a 
hollow tube in his very ^ce, us he was engaged 
in pointing to the>diagrams'on aboard witb his rod 
in nis demonstration of the proponljoiw of Euclid. 
These malpracticei^%ere» we trust, chiefly confined 
to the tricky boys of the fiir9t class, and we hope, for 
the honour of hi» alma mater, that Goslmgton 
might himself have become a ve/y able mathema- 
tician under the tuition of this gentlemeti; who thus 
suffered himself to be imposed upon*. 

Mr. Rifleman corroborated the report that his 
young friend Goslington had given, and further- 
more stated his resolution of studying at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in preference to that of Glas- 
gow. The youths likewise had a desire to direct 
some portion of their time to the study of physic 
and of the law-, and they did not fail to remind the 
Laird of the manifold advantages which would re- 
sult from their attending at a university, where these 
sciences had so particularly flourished, and which 
had long been considered the fountain head in fo- 
rensic and medical literature. 

Mrs. Shadow highly approved of their joint re- 
solution, for she did not look on most of those di* 
vines, who had been brought up at the college of 
Glasgow, as being so orthodox as those of the sister 
university. And as she had not yet wholly relin- 
quished the idea of Goslington^s devoting himself 
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lo the service of the church, she hoped that he 
might not be contami Dated at Edinburgh with those 
Deistical principles which young men were report- 
ed to imbibe in the Ethical class elsewhere. 

The Laird, however, while he admitted that the 
young gentlemen had advanced very cogent reasons 
for pursuing their academical studies at Edinburgh, , 
was, nevertheless, of a mind that he discovered 
equally efficient causes as those they adduced for 
their present resolution. The young ladies were 
to be in Edinburgh, and^he thought it was more than 
probable that this circumstance had by no means 
been overlooked by them, although they did not 
choose to acknowledge it. Otherwise, why had 
they never said any thing respecting the matter, till 
it was understood that Lady Ilosa and Miss Shadow 
were to be in the city ? He by no means attached 
any blame to them for acting as they did ; but he 
was not so short-sighted as not to discover their 
real motives. This was nearly the sum and sub« 
stance of the Laird^s cogitations, as he weighed the 
affair in his own mind. 

The result was, that when the Earl and Laird 
Shadow took up their winter's quarters in the city, 
the young gentlemen accompanied them and the 
ladies thither, where they remained to prosecute 
their studies. 

At the Christmas holidays, the Laird having a 
mind to spend New- Year's day at Hazleton-hali 
with the goodwife, for she preferred to stay in the 
country, and did not go with him into the city ; he 
proposed to Lord Ringsdale to take a drive with 
him into Lanarkshire, as the weather was uncom- 
monly fine and the roads ^ood, it having for several 
days been a settled frost, without any snow on the 
ground. The Earl was the more easily prevailed 
upon to accompany him, having heard by the gre- 
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^ C^diDg post, that the Stonebousc and Qlasford pa- 
riabfiB wjere to play a bonspel of six reaks, on 
the Milohohn dain> for be^f and greens, to be paid 
for by the losers. 

Curling, as it is called, is a game almost peculiar 
tp Scbtliwd, and if it is practised elsewhere, it is 
chiefly . by Scotchmen, being indeed their princi- 
pal national game, it excites a great deal of inte- 
rest amOQg people of all ranks; and parishes often 
meet at the distance of ten or a dozen of miles or 
upwards, to play a boospel, especially if they have 
obtained celebrity as ice payers.. In this respect, 
the parishes of Stonehouse and <iia£ford have long 
heetv rivals, although the latter more generally 
have the advantage, probably owing to their pos- 
'sessing a better opportunity to practise coding irom 
local circumstances. , 

In this instance the Stonehouse parish bad given 
the challenge, and that they might leave no stone 
unturned to succeed, they were at ereat pains to 
muster ail their best players. The Earl had taken 
great interest in curling, and had selected, into 
what was called Lord Ringsdale^s renk, a number 
of skilful players; among whom Laird Shadow was 
looked upon as being one of the best, and gene- 
rally directed the game, and played the last stone, 
especially when they played a bonspel with another 
parish. For on other occasions his lordship play- 
ed the seventh, or last stone, and directed the 
other players himself. 

Mr. Rifleman, being desirous to witness this 
match, which was expected to be so ably contested, 
he and Gosiington rode out with the Earl and 
Laird Shadow, in his lordship^s carriage, to Rings- 
dale Castle. 

Towards evening, there was a slight fall of snow, 
so that his lordship and Laird Shadow began to be 
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afraid that the bonspel, which was to be played 
the next day, might not take place. 

All over the parishes of Stonehouse and Glas- 
ford, many an anxious look was cast towards the sky 
during the evening, as the stars shone out or disap- 
peared. The moon was nearly full, and a distant 
haloappeared around her. 

Early next morning, however, the stars shone 
bright and clear, and long before daylight, the flails 
resounded in every barn, the weavers were on their 
looms, and after an early breakfast, on every quar- 
ter the ice players were running with their curling 
stones on their shoulders, or drawing them behind 
them by their brooms on the snow. • 

The frost towards morning had been severe ; the 
bottom of the Avon was in many places covered 
with ice, over which the water flowed, floating 
down on its surface what is called in Scotland 
gru^ or snaw broo. 

The bold rocky banks of the Avon, all around 
Ringsdale, displayed the most magnificent splendour 
imaginable, covered over with ice from the water 
which had frozen as it dropped down over their sur- 
faces, and reflecting the rays of the sun, they shone 
bright as crystal, exhibiting the most fantastic forms 
or grottos, or emulating the architecture of tem- 
ples, or palaces^ or castles in ruins ; as if the abodes 
of those beinss, called fairies, so famed in Scottish 
legends. At present, the banks of the Avon truly 
deserved the appellation of being a fairy land. 
The trees and bushes, in their hoary brumal mantle, 
sparkled as overhung with pearls or diamonds on 
every twig^, and farexcelled the grandeur of their fo- 
liage or vernal blossoms. Bui ihe tout ensemble of the 
prospect was rather appalling than beautiful, and, in 
fact, it was sublime. But its aspect was deathfol 
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and desolate ; the robe of Nature was indeed gor- 
geous, but it inspired gloom. 

Goslington had been looking from the windows 
of the Castle which overlooked the course of the 
river, when his father entered the room ; turning 
round and addressing him, '^ is not the scene splen- 
did," said he ? 

" Ye may ca' it what you like ; if it be splendid 
it is a ghostly splendidness," said the Laird; ^^ but 
tho' there will be nae luck o' this day, we maun be 
aff to the ice, blaw rain, blaw snaw, or come what 
weather will." 

As the Earl and Laird Shadow, with the two 
young gentlemen, arrived in good time on the ice, 
they had leisure to survey the bustling scene that 
was going forward. The curlers collected together 
in crowds on the ice, with brooms in their hands, 
some muffled up from the cold, for the air was keen 
and piercing, with greatcoats, and mittens, and boot 
hose; others, less thickly clad, were flapping their 
arms about their sides to keep them warm, or blow- 
ing their breath into the palms of theirhands. The 
whole country seemed to have broke loose in al! 
directions; on both sides of the river, those who 
came to play and those who came to look on, were 
seen running down the banks towards the milldam, 
as a routed army fleeing in confusion. 

On the Glasford side of the Avon, the approach 
to the milldam was more confined ; the Glasford 
players brought their curling stones in carts to the 
top of tlie Hunterlees brae; where the descent was 
not steep, some set them a rolling on their edges, 
others dragged them on the snow, and others car- 
ried them on their shoulders, running and shout- 

The difFerent renks were marked out according 
^o the distance that had been agreed upon, under 
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the superintendence of the two water bailies, who 
were to settle all disputes that might arise during 
the bonspel ; and having been well swept, the play- 
ing commenced. The Heads renk on the Giasford 
side played against Lord Ringsdale^ renk on that 
of the S(onehou8e. Having tossed up for the ice, 
the hind hand players placed themselves by the tee 
to give directions. 

The Laird, finding that the ice was smooth and 
hard from the keenness of the frost, and that the 
Heads renk having the heaviest stones, took the lead 
at the beginning of the game; fearing that the day 
would go against him, he began to caution his play- 
ers not to play too strong. *' Canny na' ; just be 
unco canny, and let them soopyou a' the gate," he 
called out to the players; still the stones passed 
the tee, and then he would exclaim, *Hhe like o^ 
that, a' by the tee thegither ; we'll no get a shot the 
day if ye gang oh that gate!'' 

Among the Heads renk were several strong athle* 
tic players, and with their large three-cornered 
stones and fashioned like a cocked hat, they block- 
ed up the renk and began to shout, as they gained 
three or four heads running. 

" I'm fear't, my Lord," said the Laird to the 
Earl, " our meal's a' daigh." 

" Dont fear, Laird," said his lordship, " we may 
come up with them yet ; the wind gets southerly." 

In the morning, the sound of the stones on the 
ice was clear and loud, like a high-tuned fiddle, but 
it gradually declined, and the Laird's players began 
to play more steadily. At this time, the Heads renk 
had two stones well guarded, in, and it came to the 
sixth stone, which his lordship played. 

As he took up his atone and swept the bottom 
with his broom — " Tak aff'your mittens, my Lord ; 
muffled cats ware ne'er good mouse-hunters>'' 
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called out the Laird; ^^jast straight your arm on 
that," placing his broom on the guards, ** and dinna 
play o'er bard neither; bat be sure and no miss.'' 
His Lordship broke off the guards and came in the 
first shot. 

The Laird threw up his hat in the air, and run- 
ning down the side of the renk, to meet the Earl, 
called out ^^ huzza ! huzza ! huzza ! gie's a wag o' 
your hand, my Lord ; that was like yonrseP." 

The Laird was now in better spirits, although 
still behind. 

The next time that it came to his lordship's turn 
to play, the opposite party had again two stones 
nearest the tee, but they had now missed their guard. 
^^Conie up," said the Laird^'-'^justa gude tee length 
shot, my Lord, and dinna be o'er hard to fling awa 
your shot." 

He played rather hard, and he took out both the 
stones, but his own passed the tee some distance. 
" Ye're o'er strong, my Lord," said the Laird ; 
" ye're far o'er strong, but I ken'd ye lik'd a claflT; 
I ken'd ye lik'd a claff." 

When the Laird came to play — "Ye see their 
winner, Laird," said Lord Ringsdale ; " came up 
and rest at it." 

" I see the winner," said the Laird, " but I have 
unco little room ; wad nae ye hae me tak an out 
week o' ane o' our ain stanes." 

'' Take which you please, Laird," said the Earl. 
The Laird took the Earl's directions, and find- 
ing that he was right on the stone, he ran up behind 
his own, calling out, "gie me days, gie me days, I 
hae't like a ribbon." Lord Ringsdale's renk 
shouted till they rent the air — " they lay of five." 
That's a shot for you," called out the Laird ; 
^' as I came up the pass, there was not room to stick 
the blade of a knife between my stone and theirs." 
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The clouds collected towards the southwest, and 
the Laird had no longer occasion to crj '^ canny." 
It was now, '' break an egg on that— straight your 
elbow — be sure and be up — dinna be a hog— take 
out this stane and gang whare ye like yoursell/' 
And instead of " they're a' bye thegither," it was 
" soop, soop — he's no o'er the hog — I tell you 
soop — come awa wi' him— -soop him a' the gate." 

The snow fell, and the Heads renk wanted to 
change their stones, or to take in their tees, but the 
Laird would agree to neither. ^' I did na ask you 
to play mair than the distance," said he, " in the 
morning, when the ice was keen, and ye need not 
ask me to play less now that it's waughy." 

" By no means," said the Earl ; " we were to 
play at forty-five yards distance, and we cannot 
alter it unless it is agreed to on both sides." 

The water bailies gave it in favour of the dis- 
tance which had been agreed upon. 

"Kick the stanes thegither," cried the Heads 
renk, who were losing ; " we will play nae mair the 
day." 

On counting up the game, the Glasford people 
were several shots ahead of the Stonehouse play- 
ers ; and as the day did not permit the bonspel to 
be played out, it was decided by the umpires to be 
played for again the first time that could be agreed 
upon, and that all were to pay for what refreshment 

they had. 

The young gentlemen had not been players, but 
they had an opportunity of witnessing the game, 
and amusing themselves in skating, or in whatever 
way pleased their fancy. 

They both directed their attention to geology ; 
and the valley at tliis part of the Avon served to 
confirm Goslington in his opinion that it was pro- 
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duced by the constant attrition of the stream, and 
not excavated during the deluge, as has been main- 
tained to haye been the case, in the formation of 
tbe courses of rivers generally, by very high au- 
thority. 

^' Is it not obvious to you, Mr* Rifleman, standing 
on the SDotwe now are,^' saidGoslington, ^Uhatthe 
banks which surround this valley are soft and easily 
washed away by the river; consequently, the course 
of the» river here is broad, and if you will only look 
above and below this place, you will see the banks 
are precipitous, and the channel becomes narrow 
at both ends, where the banks are reeky f" 

^' It is so,'' replied Mr. Rifleman ; ^^ the vaUey 
presents the appearance of having been a sniail 
lake of -about two miles in length, and half a mile 
in breadth." 

^^ And of from three to four hundred feet in 
depth," answered Goslington. ^' But you will per- 
ceive that the banks, where they are rocky, ap- 
proach each other within three or four hundred 
feet in some places. Is it not evident to you that 
a larsrc current could not be so narrow as to run 
within this small compass?" 

" Had the current been large and deep," replied 
Mr. Rifleman, ^^and have risen some height above 
the banks, it must have caused a more gradual de- 
scent to the bed of the river." 

''But you see," said Goslington, "that the top of 
the banks are nearly as high as the country around 
them, and that the channel is almost worn perpen- 
dicularly. 1 have therefore no doubt, but that the 
Avon, at least, formed its own channel, and that 
the valley we now stand in was not produced by the 
deluge, nor by any of those causes on which so 
much stress has been laid, which, by the abettors of 
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the deluvial origin of the channel of rivers no long- 
er exists.'' 

We shall, on this occasion, say with the poet, 
^^non hostram inter vos tantas componere lites 
claudite jam rivos pueri." 

During the time which tha youths had been ex- 
-crcising their judgments on this curious and intri- 
cate, geological question, the curlers had finished 
their beef and greens, and Lord Ringsdaleand Laird 
Shadow were ready to return home. 

The Laird, liowever, had ordered his pony to be 
brought, on which he rode directly to Hazleton- 
hall, while the young gentlemen returned with his 
lordship in the carriage, and as soon as the weather 
permitted, they took a post-chaise, in order to re- 
turn to Edinbni^b, leaving the Laird in the coun- 
try. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

mortal psm, that li|^8t here by tofl. 

Cease to repine and grudge thy haid estate ! 
That Uke an emmet thou must e?er moil, 

Is a sad sentence of an ancient date } 

And certes for it there is reason great, 
Although it sometimes makes thee weep and wail. 

And curse thy star, and early drudge and late ; 
Withouten that would come an hearier bale, 
. Loose Ufe, unruly passion, and diseases pale ! 

Beattie. 

The distress which of late began to be geDerally 
felt, especially by the middle and lower classes of 
society in Great Britain, caused an outcry of wo 
and misery, loud as that of vice and -folly trom sin- 
ful Sodom, which ascended up to Heaven. The 
people lacked bread, and the insupportable weight 
of taxation pressed them to the earth. Discontent 
and wretchedness walked hand in hand, while ex- 
travagance and oppression in the government 
squandered the public money, and reduced thou- 
sands from affluence to beggary. '' Rebellion 
reared its sneaky crest,'' and the glorious fabric of 
the British constitution seemed in danger of fall- 
' ing headlong into ruin, supplanted by anarchy 
and ^confusion. In such a , crisis, every well- 
wisher of his country felt an interest in averting 
these evils under which his native land suffered, 
and with which it was still further threatened. 

A general consternation prevailed among all 
ranks, and meetings were held ail over the kingdom 
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to investigate the causes which operated so power- 
fully and so suddenly in hurling the British nation 
from the height of prosperity into a state of ^ant 
and misery; and to resolve upon the most likely 
means of relieving, for the present, the sufferiiigs 
of the poor and labouring classes, great numbers of 
whom were out of employment, and with^ their 
families, were famishing for the want of subsist- 
ence. 

Many of those who enjoyed affluence, exerted 
themselves in their own immediate neighbourhood, 
in acts of charity among their poor neighbours ; and 
societies were formed for the purpose of affording 
temporary relief 'to the n'^cessitous by voluntary 
subscription. Nor by any meant* were these cha- 
ritable and humane feelings towards the poor more 
conspicuous among the Whigs, who on all occasions 
make such brotherlj protestations of good will and 
regard for the interest of the people, than theiy 
were among the Tories. 

The Whig party were, perhaps, more loud in their 
lamentations over the public calamity, and proba- 
bly, out of opposition to the Tories, they greatly 
magnified the extent to ^yhich it existed ; while they 
inflamed the minds of the people and exasperated 
them against the ministry, by their declamatory 
speeches at public meetings, and even, occasionally, 
in the House of Commoiis, against the folly and ex- 
travagance of those in power, to whose mismanage- 
ment of public affairs they attributed the present 
ruinous and distracted state of the nation. 

What had for some time added considerably to 
the number of miserable wretches, who were pining 
in a state of starvation was, the great number of 
disbanded soldiers and sailors, who, at the termina- 
tion of the war, had been dismissed from the British 
service, who not only rendered work seated b^ V.\\^ 



excess of workmen, and consequeDtly lowered the 
wagesi besides naki^g work mor^ difficult to be got ; 
a^o as many of ^se were uqaUe to find any em- 
ployment, there was no aheroative but that they 
roust beg, or steal, or starve. While the greater 
J9umberi>f poor mechanics and laboarersy with their 
famSlies, which form so great a proportion of the 
.infaabitaAts of Great Britain, were in this situation, 
the little pittance of private charihr was like a 
grain of «9nd on the sea-sbpreif or a bason of mea« 
gre soup, which tbey, obtftined iot their (amilies 
from the soup societies, as a dtop of water to the 
ocean** The charity of the Tories might, perhaps, 
not nj^ogaiher have been owing to Uieir bumanity 
or sympa^y for the poor, but m they eajoyed the 
loavep ai^d fishes, they gave a few ciiimbs in 
cbanty to save their bacon. The heart recoils 
vift horror from the thoueht of such a mass of 
.|^pl^» viAbla 4f> pvocure tiie necessaries of life, 
although in health and wiIling>'to work, depend- . 
i^g for their very existence on charity* 

On the cessation of hostilities, the transition from 
war to peace produced a new order of things, not 
only in Englana,but on the continents of Europe and 
America. England, therefore, as a great commer- 
cial country, had not only to suffer from contingen- 
cies which immediately affected her own situatioti, 
but also in her commercial intercourse with other 
nations, she felt the reaction of that violent shock, 
which, at this time, the greater part of the civi- 
lized world sustained. Foreign nations, impover- 
ished by a long and expensive war, which for 
many years raged ovi^r the whole continent of 
Europe, and even extended Jitself to America, 
were, at the commencement of the peace, un- 
able to purchase British goods, with which the 
market was glutted from the want of demand, 
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Hwd Uie over-abundant supply, arising from the 
iBztenaive application of steam as a moving power 
Pni our manufactoriea, and the facilities which i^ 
" afforded the manufacturer of ^oducing an almost 
unlimited quantity of goods. The farmer was in a 
still worse condition than the manufacturer; owing 
likewise to a combination of causes, the agricultu- 
l ral produce greatly exceeded the demand — the 
L markets were inundated with corn, and the seller 
tvas unable to cope with the buyer in disposing of 
■bis grain. Indeed, his present case was the worst 
Bmaginable; he was still struggling under the bur- 
Hjlcn of nearly the same high rent and taxes as during 
Bfae war, but at the very time that the price of grain, 
Knd stock, and every thing be hadto dispose of, fell, 
^fbe poor rates in the south of the kingdom became 
H^onble, nay, treble what lU^ had been in more 
^Brosperous times. 

V Public meetings were held, aAd petitions pre- 
Kiented, praying for relief and for the removal of 
B^ose tAses which pressed bo heavily on the farmer; 
Bbut BO great and so general was the distress, that a 
KlistiDguished writer on political economy was of 
K.opinion, " that if the whole of the taxes were at 
once removed, even this measure would not afford 
Hbat relief which was espccled." 

The frequency of public meetings, the immense 
crowds that collected together, the topics which 
they discussed, and even the places in which they 
assembled, excited the apprehensions of ministers, 
and the Tory party did all they could to discoun- 
tenance and prevent these meetings, by represent- 
ing them as seditious and hostile to the govern- 
ment; and at one of Ihei r meetings at Manchester, 
the magistrates dispersed them vi et armis by the 
yeomanry cavalry. 
At this period, a reform in ttw Hovk^^ oS. Cwfie- 
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moiis was thought necessary by meo of all j>ar- 
ties, with Ihe csceptioc of a Tew high- minded aris- 
tocrats, who were decidedly for thinga as they 
were j and in genera), these held high offices la thic 
state, aod enjoyed large pensions, or aiuecureB 
under ment. 

But ._ -here were eo many friends to reform, 

rcul at cEcnded, there was no mutual agreement 

.m to what extent reform in parliament 

carried.' On (he contrary, they differed 

w ic [lemselves as ta the nature of. the 

I . ev wanted : ' one said one thing, 

er,^. and many among them hard- 
meant by a parliamentapy re- 
1. .^. di0erent parties adhered with 
icityto Ihcir own opiniouE,and as- 
liG oliiers witti the greatest viru- 
..iiiony, they spent their rage on one 
Lead •( uniting to have made a decided 
jOuh effort, 
iuc n>ry reformists, so far as they went, were 
by no means out of the right way towards a better 
representation of (he people in parliament. They 
urged " that by disfranchising some of the old and 
aloioEl depopulated bnrout>hs, and Iransfeiring the 
elective privilege of franchise to some of the 
larges^t commercial towns, (hat Ihe people would 
be fully and fairly represented" — that is as much 
as they thought the people ought to be, for the 
good of the nation at large. 

The Radical^ on the other eitremc point of (his 
highly important political question, contended 
" that representation ought to'be coextensive widi 
taxation and military duty ; and that every man, 
at the age of twenty-one years, who had paid taxes, 
or was Tiahle to do military duty, should be entitled 
to a vote fdr a meiBbec of Parliunent, unless he 
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was, ia Ibeir opinion, incapacitated— -by being a 
soldier — or having been criminally convicted in a 
court of judicature." Tbey also contended ^/ for 
annual parlianienta — voting by ballot— and that 
unless tbcii principles were adhered to in electing 
the representatives of the people in the House of 
Commons, the people could never be fully, fairly, 
and freely represented.'^ 

The Whigi occupied the intermediate splice be- 
tween these opposite partieg, some of them verging 
on Jladicalism) and others differing merely in plrty 
distinction from the Tories. Nor did the Whigs 
differ more from one another, than some of them 
at one time differed from themselves at another. 
By this vacillating conduct, they incurred the cen- 
sure of both the other parties, and were accused 
'' of supporting principles of the broadest dene** 
cracy, or unlimited tyranny, as they were iii qr etft 
of office, being mere time-servers, on whom, as » 
body, no reliance could be placed. When at home, 
•non their estates, they were all for the people, that 
they might use them as stepping stones to place and 
power; and when in parliament, they spoke and 
acted as suited <their own private views and in- 
terests." 

But although this was looked upon as a fair esti- 
mate of tlie conduct and character of the Whigs at 
4arge, it was nevertheless admitted, that among this 
camelion party, there were men of upright conduct 
and irreproachable principles. 

The Whigs urged in apology, for themselves, 
^' that they had not only to do with a matter of right 
in a case which Nature bad clearly and distinctly 
marked out the boundaries, but also of expe- 
diency." 

The Whigs and Radicals could not amalgamate. 
In fact, the Whigs were no less* abusive of the 
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Radicals, or less adverse to their pnnciplea than 
the Tories. 

The Radicals endeavoured to justify their princi- 
ples upon the Datura! and imperishable rights of men. 
And although thej' did nnt attempt (o deny, that 
men, in certain states of so<:iety, might, by their 
ignorance or prejudices, be unable to exercise 
these rights — they urged that the inhabitants of 
Great Britain possessed sufficient knowledge to ex- 
ercise their natural rights ivitli discretion. 

The BritiEh nation generally, since the American 
revolution, were more enlightened in their ideas 
respecting the nature of liberty, and the public 
opinion was more favourable to religious and po- . 
lilical liberty, than it had been aLterior to that pe- 
riod. This was the natural consequence of an in- 
crease of kuowledge; the result of freedom in 
America had been "some timi- tried on an extensive _ 
scale, and the great mass of the British public, if 
they were still partial* to (heir own monarchical 
form of government and their constitution, were 
daily acquiring a greater bias towards republican 
principles, from the rational and uhexpensive form 
. of government which they saw eatablished in the 
United States of America. 

T^hose revolutionary principles which agitated 
Great Britain at the abmm^ncement of the war, 
and which had been engendered by the French ne- 
volution, had beeo BuparOBBed 1>y Mr. Pitt and his 
associates ; they had liKewise aunli greatly in the 
public opinion, from the atrocious barbarities which 
has stamped the character of the blood-thirsty 
French revolutionists with eternal infamy. These 

Erinciples, however, had, notwithstanding, never 
een totally extinguished; they only slumbered, 
husbed by the roar of Briti^ victory, and soothed 
by the flow of British trade ; but now they awoke 
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with redoubled vigour, and were supported b^ an 
unmeflse host of discontented and desperate pnr- 

tilStlDS. 

The late war which had been undertaken in op- 
position to these revolutiDnary principles that me- 
naced Ae existence of the established governments 
of Europe, and hud been diaacminated in England, 
had lerminated in the reBtnration of the Bourbons 
to the throne of France, and bad crushed the gi- 
i ^anttc power of Buonaparte, whose mad ambition 
uled him to aspire to universal empire. But the 
Lexpcnse incurred by the British government had 
beeti enormous. Very ditferent opinions have been 
«ntertati)ed by the ablest statesmen respecting the 
policy of the British cabinet in interfering with the 
French nation in modelling their own form of go- 
or^romeDt; and of the justice of declaring war 
f aioat them, or of the necessity that existed of 
SomiDBDcing hostilities w\t\i this democracy. K 
'* ukc exerted his great eloquence and directed the* 
rbole strength of histaienta to show that we were 
Drapdied, out of self-defence, to enter into war 
irith titii 'new system, » revolution o/doctrint anJ 
heoretic dogma,' as he called it, others who were 
wbablyas well qualihed (o judge respecting these 
Bttere as we can suppose him, to have been, 
irongly protested against the war, and made u 
Kat effort to prevent it. It is noway necessary 
t this period, to attempt to inquire into ihe justice 
t injuatice of the war, or for the necessity thai 
KtBt«d for it, because it is impossible to say what 
, ight have been the consequenpcs had it not taken 
FpUce. Suffice it to siiy, a most enormous espenG<: 
pins incurred by the British nation in prosecuting' 
this war, in which all t^urope became engaged. 

The writiqgs of the venal Burke on the Fretich 
revolution hnd uotjuestionably the gretftest in- 
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flaence, both with ministerB in commencing-and 
prosecuting the war; and with the people in recon- 
ciling Ihem to Ihe meiisuiff; of the British cabinet, 
which) at ihe commenceinerit of Oiir rupture with 
France, were exceedingly unpopular among the 
great body of the more enhfihtened and liberal 
minded of all classes of the people. But that Uc 
prostituted bis great and splendid lalents to pro- 
mote the war, with an ey fo his own interests, at 
the expense of sacrificing the lives of countless 
thousands who fell during the sanguinary contest 
which he took such an active part in exciting and 
continuing, is at this instant so obvious, that it is 
hardly possihle for us to conceal our surprise that 
the good sense of the British nation should have 
been so easily and so grosslv imposed upon as to to 
have read his fallacious, Cii'^iuh elegant writings 
with patience, much less wilh approbation. But 
«o it was — for io support monarchy and put down 
• repubhcanism was the order nf the day ; and em- 
barked Europe in a war against opinions and prin- 
ciples, almost a» cbivalroo^ as the crusades of the 
Christians into the Holy Land, in tbeir war against 
Infidela> 

But in order the more correctly to enter into the 
views of the ministerial party, it ought to be ob- 
served that the French revolution began soon after 
the United States of America hild gained their in- 
dependence; yet, during this short period, Mr. 
Burke aud Mr. Pitt had completely changed their 
politica] creed. Mr. Pitt had begun his public life 
the decided and powerful enemy of those corrup- 
tions which then existed, and still, in a great mea- 
EUre, exist in the House of Commons. And it wa« 
the systematic and well-conducted efforts which be 

fide in behalf of parliamentary reform, at the 
ry period when the measure was highly popular, 



and supported by men of the most emincntrank 
and talents in the British nation, that first raised 
bis fame and brought him into power. He became 

k prime minister, and not only abandoned, but vehc- 
niently opposed and persecuted the very principles 
lie had himseJf so abl^ supported, 
k Very true! it has been said by his intimate friend 
Lord Erskine, "that he was minister at an awful 
crisis!" and that "as Mr. Pitt's principles, illus- 
trated by the American contest was, that the hold- 
■ iiig high abuses of government had been the fouh- 
l^dation of all danger and violence to its authority." 
iiAt this time " he would th<;rf fore have again brought 
Librward the Britifih cone'liLiition in its purity, as an 
T antidote to republican speculations. But unfortu- 
lately /or England, he could not do this without, at 
east, a temporary sacridce of his station as a minis- 
ter) because without very essential changes in hi^ 
HincipleB, his Majesty could not be so Berved, nor 
k'Bntish Parliament so conducted." 
Mr. Pitt, therefore, made his selection; and 
k&hrroed, perhaps, at the contagion of French prin- 
Biples, he resolved to suppress the spint of liberty 
i borne, and to cut ofT its access from abroad. It 
',Qoir quite immaterial, however, whether in his 
igtt station he viewed matters'in a different light 
I what he had formerly done, or whether he 
^ned thnse who supported corruption from motives 
T policy. In fact, it is pretty evident that neither 
'$ late Majesty nor his ministers were disposed to 
romote the cause of liberty either at home or 
Abroad, not having yet become reconciled lo the 
loss of tlie American colonies, or to the republican 
form of government which recently had been es- 
tablished among the independent and United States 
of America. And probably, a kindred feeling ^1 
lurked in the breasts of a majority of the i^^ 
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pie, which so slrongly disposed the moneyed and 
landed interests to a bliodeupport of the ministers 
of the day. 

Unfortunatel}>, aome of those societies, inetituted 
for promoting a reform in Pariiament, by their ex- 
travagant encomiumB on the French revolution, 
mixed with hitler invectives on the constitution, 
and tiie corruptions of the HouEe of Commons, 
gave offence to government, and a praclamation 
was issued, urging the magistrates throughout the 
kingdom to the vigjtnnt discharge of their duties. 
This was an eventful era in the history of (he 
British nation, and at this period commenced (hat 
disunion bet (Tee u the people and their rulers which 
then violated the harmony of society, and at a very 
late period, threatened to have convulsed the na- 
Lion wiib anarchy and confusion. 

Ministers having likewise used every effort to 
disunite the Whigs among Ihemselves, and tobriug 
many of Ihcm over to coalesce wiib their views, 
began to adopt those measures which terminated 
in war, and embroiled Ihe whole powei^ of con- 
tending Europe. 

At the same time, the British minister, with that 
deep policy by which he endeavoured to veil the 
conduct of the British cabinet, and the better to 
ailence the reproaches of those who opposed their 
hostile interference with the Preoch reVolation, nad 
who reprobated their conduct in eTwagiug^in a War 
with France, attempted to jsstify the Cbrnmence- 
ment of hostilities on the groandi of ilefetiBive 
warfare against the democratic system of frateroi- 
nation, which, having overturned monarchy in 
France, was secretly endeavouring to subvertihe' 
whole of the estahUgbad governments in Europe^ 
aMiby its emi8iar»e«,waltdi«seminatigg Jacobinical' 
■pies, and excitii^ an«rchy,to violate our est^ 
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blisbed religion, and profane our holy a 

in tinr, he declared that Ihe war had proceeded 

from France. 

As we are at present no further interested in Hie 
causce and conseqlienceB of Ibe lalewarthan re- 
gards our present eiluatlon, we shall past! over the 
opposition which was made by the minority agaiDst 
"ihis frenzy," as they justly terraL-d it, of pursuing 
a coQtest which had been entered into without an;/ 
dejinedor definable object. Neither shall we direct 
our attention to those rapid and disastrous trains ot 
events which disgraced Europe, Ijrolce up the con- 
federacy of the Allies, and Cor some time left Bri- 
tain alone in the contest to contend nilli the gi- 
:;inlic power of France : nor sball we recount the 
various forlnnes of a long and bloody war which 
iflerward desolated Europe, and ultimately ended 
m restoring the rojal dynasty in France, and (be 
oalition of Ihe Holy Alliance to plot und execute 
iiilure crusades against Jiberly and the rights uf 
inen. 

Still we cannot reflect on the past without un- 
feigned sorrow that the conduct of Great Britain 
on this occa^on was so rasli and precipitate. Foi 
if, instead of countenancing the allies iu their con- 
Lj^j^racy against republican I' ranee, and enconra- 
g them to caler bertcrritories, she bad become 
I srbitress of Europe, and had pledged hcr- 
,/ to have prevented Ihe lioalile interference of 
,> continental power?. Still furlher, had she aid- 
P^,lbe new government of Fiance by her mature 
■ civil wisdom, in modelling a constitution coitgtstenl 
r with the principles of rational liberty, perhaps Ihe 
1 horrors of the French revolution mighl, iii a great 
LiB«asure, have been averted. But granting that 
strict regard for legitimate moniucby had 
■ sr aloof from' interfering between tht- 
!1, 12 



sovereign an^ (fie people, and that the revolufioii 
from the beginning was loo turbulent and disor- 
ganizing in its principles for her to have intermed- 
dled in 3 friendly manner tvilh the new order of 
atfairs; had she placed hcrserf at the head of a 
powerful armed neutrality, with what a command- 
ing voice might she have dictated to the new re- 
public the terms on which they could have beea 
received within (he pale of established authorities ; 
and might she not even then have maintained the 
peace of Europe ? 

UnqucBtionably, had the contending parlies in 
France been left to themselves to have modelled 
their own form of government, whatever blood 
might have been shed in their intestine broils the 
stranger party must necessarily have at last pre- 
vailed, and the weaker parly have submitted to the 
sway of public opinion. But when France was dis- 
tracted with the rage and animosity of party spirit, 
and vigilantly guarded by a force sufBcient to have 
awed her into subjection to the laws of nations, 
she could never have presumed to have aimed at 
aggrandizement or the extension of territory. 

Had the peace of Europcj by the prudent councils 
of our rulers, remained undisturbed, and instead of 
the enormous increase of the national debt, the 
exhausted condition of our exchequer, the delapi- 
. dated stale of our linances, and the galling load of 
additional taxation, under which the sinews of our 
national industry are now cracking; had we been 
gradually diminishing this bortheti, which nelttier 
we nor oar children ever can beat, beqtieattitd to 
ua as origtntkl sin by our forefathers, and ivtiich i?e 
have greatly enlarged by our own tranggrcsaions; 
had we extended our commerce, improved oar 
manulactoriea, and cultivated the arUaltd sciences 
in peace, how enviable wvutH have beftn our gita- 
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ation (o what it is at preteot ! Oar poor would 
hare been employed aad enjojing the fruits of 
their labours — our poor>rateB and our taxes would 
have been diminiBhed — our farmers would have 
paid their rents — our country gentlemen and no- 
blemen would have remained in the kingdom, and 
not have been compelled, from imperious neceasit}', 
lo reduce their estabtisbments and to resort to fo- 
reign countries to escape from baukruptcy and the 
ruin of their fanilieB. Yes, undoubtedty , the nation, 
at this moment^ might have been in the veryheieht 
of prosperity, aod Great Britain^ as the guardian 
angel of liberty aod humanity, might have been the 
idol of the whole gloli!e,andgradua1lThaveextended 
the same blessings of our Tree and happy govera- 
ment toothed nations, who are now suoeriDguoder 
t^raiMiy and despotiam. But this golden age is yet 
iar distant, and however great may be the powec 
and iQ^ueoce of the British government, and to 
whatever unlimited extent our manufactories aa^ 
onr eonmerce may yet be carried, the lower clau- 
ea an inevitably doomed to a situation but'littl^ 
mpr«.WTiabIe than that of mere b^sts of burden; 
tbey are, in <act, more to be pitied than our slaves 
'" the WcsL Indies, who never koev the blesiiugl 
liberty. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE RADICALS. 

By Beculless chance I turn'd.mine eye^, 
. And foy the raoonbeam shook to aee 
A aterne and stalwprt ghalst arise, 

Attir'd as/ninstrels wont to be. 
Had I a statue been o* stane. 

His darin look had daunted me ; 
And on hi9 bonnet grav'd was plaio. 

The sacred posy — ^Libertie ! 



Buinks. 



Since we have broke in upon the threftd.of our 
narrative to look back oh the war, re^rdiess of 
consecjuences, we would express ourselves with 
, honest indignation that its consequences now over- 
whelm us in the common ruin; and while we 
lament the direful condition of pur beloved and 
distracted country, touching political matters we 
'shall^ for the future, be obliged to deal more in 
detail, as thf private, concerns of our principal 
characters become more intimately blended with 
those of the public. 

On the day on which Goslington and Mr. Rifle- 
man setoff fromRingsdalc Castle, on their way to 
Edinburgh, a large Radical meeting was to be held 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, to arouse the 
.dormant spirit of the people, and excite them to 
stand forward in their own behalf. As the youths 
considered the increase of distance by turning a 
few miles out of their road in this direction a mat- 
ter of small consideration, they indulged their 
curiosity of becoming spectators of what wa§ done 
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t vast concourse of people, collected 
Ktlier for political discussions. 
l^iWbenthefdrovcup to the place of meetmg,^^ 
jrpwds were collectiug together from the cit;7and 
Be adjoioing villages and country, with banners 
ttd caps of liberty, and bunds of music playing 
KotE wha liac wi' Wallace bled.' This national 
X was selected to remiud them of the undaunted 
Ipurage of their forefathers, who fought and died 
' r their country, as an incenlive lo their own for- 
nbravinglhe hardships whichthey had to en- 
Hinter themselves, after Ibe heroic and patriotic es- 
Bple of their ancestors. Some likewise who had 
(ves, no less devoted lo the cause than themselves, 
fonght them along with llienri, and even some oi 
jem with (heir infants at their breasts ; some of 
KJr daughters and sweethearts likewise were pre- 
Ut, and nnimatcd with the same unconquerable 
|rit which laws cannot control and despotism 
jnnot subdue. 

EWe attempt not to justify the intention of inao; 
Tthose deluded people, who, on this occasion, 
pembled lo nurse their animosity against the 
||»vernfflent of their country, and to concert 
s for its subversion ; but even in the mis- 
guided zeal of many others, amidst the deep ran> 
cour they harboured in tbeir minds, against the 
Hagrnnt abuses of a corrupt government, there was 
also blended much of that noble spirit of indepen- 
dence which the Deity hath implanted in human 
nature, for one of the wisest and best purposes, that 
of suppoiting our rights in society which ambi- 
tious and despotic kings have trodden under foot. 
A mutual and reciprocal interest between the go* 
vcrnor and the governed, is as (he grand principle of 
attraction and gravity in the universe, which binds 
nature together and regulates the motions of Iht 
12* 
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I>lanet3 in their orbits. Uis as theltfe'B blood in eo- 
ciel)'. But the poorandlliecleatitute,gosded to mad- 
ness by poverty antl opprossion,looked on themselves 
as the oulcasis of the public communily ; they had 
met and petitioned in. ihoiisands nnd tens of thou- 
sands with all the humility and loyally lliat could 
have reasonably been cxpeeled of -men in Iheii- 
situation by the higher powers; their wronga had 
met no redress — their grievances had not been lis- 
tened to — nay, the maddening thought, they had 
been treated with scorn and contempt. 

The far greater pari of those who took any part 
in the business of the meeting, or harangued the 
crowd, were poor, indigent merhanics, and people 
of low circunvstances; and if evur there was an 
assemblage of human beings, wlio, from Iheii 
shabby habiliments and meanness of exterior might 
liave afforded a fair opporlunily for Hogarth to 
have exercised his pencil in delineating their outre 
grotesque figures, ib was the prctent. But among 
fhe radicals, there were some more particularly 
conspicuous from the euei^y of their countenaces, 
slronely marked as they were with the bold outline 
of skill and bone, and intersected by (he numerous 
wrinkles which carktng care had worn on their 
weather-beaten checks, animated with rttsentmeut 
■A>r past services forgotten and neglected by all but 
themselves and a comrade or two who had shared 
in their toils; as they thought on the war in the 
peninsula, or the battle of Waterloo; for amoi^ 
these were some hapdy old v<!tertin8, disciplined in 
the service of Iheir country — these could onfyhavc 
been matched among the marshalled hosts of Heill 
as the Prince of Darkness tallied his defeated 
troops in the infernal regions. These were thdr 
forlorn hope, whom, andcr Wolltngtoo nothing had 



^hsMod; and whom, supporlcd by lh« RaAtcals 
n masse, nothing could withsland. Nor less dis- 
jliguished by (heir mtUtary air and carriage there 
>ere yel others on whom ihey placed great confi- 
(©nce — vast numbers among thorn had served in 
(he militia, or in some volunteer corps ; and whal 
^vc life and spirit to the Radical mc-ting was, that 
Elthough Ihcy were not present, the}' could likewise 
ifllculalc on a great many well-Iraiticd and weU- 
|iountcd troops of yeomanrj cavalry, all- valiant 
'tien and eager to tnee.l the foe. Besides these, 
ihey were amply supplied with fifers and drum- 
mers, commissioned and non-commissioned officer? 
Hitio had seen actual service, and who wcredevo 
tflly attached to their cause. In addition lo these 
^ho were tn form the regu lar Radical ijquadron fo> 

2 lower ward of Lanerkshire, there were yet a 
mlicr who, not having been disciplined. 

(ere to be armed en masse with pikes and pilch- 
brkfjprv lemporv. 

T The Radicals, having nearly lost all hopes of at- 
tkiniiig their object by peaceable measures, direcl- 

1 their principal attention at this meeting to Ihr 
jBore gross abuses on the part of government, and 
inch as were considered tlic most unpopular ; i.oi 
kdeed with the intention of petitioning against 
Bern, but thai thoi^e who attended might ba in- 
"irmed to what a pitch corruption had arrived 

mong those who sat at ihfs helm of affaire. In 
^.leirspeeches, and lo do Ihem justice, some of them 
liibre very much to the point, and were delivered 
Silh II good deal of animation, they were lavish 

I their execrations against pensions, einecures, a 
Iki^e standing army in time of peace, f^c. and mo9l 
pf all, against the imperfect and anjust manner in 
khich ihc people were represented, or rather mis-- 
Ifcpresent^d in pariiamentj which enabled miniilers 
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to carry on their cocmptioDa to the ruin of tbe 
uklioa- 

Gosliqglon and Jonathan hemg at a short dis- 
tance from the stage, heard liistinctlv what was 
said \>y tho3e who addressed the people ; and it 
was nith intintic surprise (hat. among other ora- 
tors, they saw Laird Shadow mount the platform, 
with a James Wilson, from Straven. 

Wilson was an old riiformer, and soon after the 
beginning of the war with France, amoi^ several 
others, who had entered iato s. society for parlia- 
mentary reform, he bad been brought before (be 
magistrates at Hamilton to give an account of the 
nature of their proceedings. Nothing having ap- 
peared in writing against the society, WiUon v&t 
questioned if he had ever heard any of his asso- 
dates make use of any abusive or mutinous lan- 
guage respecting government ? 

" Nane o' them that I mind o', said ony thing 
wrang, and it ware na Captain Coventry whiles let 
out a word or Iwa a wee thoughtlessly," said 
Wilson. 

"What did you ever hear him say against 
government ?" aaked one of the magistrates. 

" Mair than was true, I houp," replied Wilson. 

" Answer my question to the full ostcnt of your 
kiiowledge," said the magistrate- 

"Why then, since 1 maun tell you," replied 
Wilson, "1 heard him say that ministers ware a set 
o' rascals a? thegither, and that (he king himseP 
was 39 great a rascal as ony o' them, and for the 
House o' Commons, it wus naitbing else (ban u 
nuisance." 

" He is guiKy of gross libels against his Majesty 
and against his ministers, and the House of Com- 
mons!" eselaimed the whole beach of magistrates: 
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.weniUEt havo tiim taken into cusTo 
tiately." 
"Has he no other name than Captain Coven- 
" said uiie of the magistrates. 
To be sure, he hwd a name as weel as ither 
■8," said Wilson ; " but then yi canna get baud 
phimi for he's dead." 

Laird Shadow being introduced to some of the 
principal reformer^ at Itie mtetin^ by Wilspii, who 
was himself eminent amoiif; [hein,aritl being known 
to be a man of large properly, a f;ond deal of al- 
ien tioii was paid lo him. After he hail heard some 
very violent !>peeches, he stood up to address the 
meeting himself. 

President," said the Laird, "after what I 

ive heard and seen to-day, I tvad advi.^e the folks 

to gang awa hame and mind their wark, for 

m»y as weel »poak to (he slane wa' 3S speak to 

ministers About annual parliaments, and universal 

suflrage, for they'll no hear a ivord ye hac to say 

bout them. And fordoing ony thing by the strong 

id wi' government, ye may as weel think o' 

ing doon Iho sun out o' iho Heaven that's 

ining afore you; nought else will pu' doon the 

crnment lot the canUery looih u' lime, tak my 

d for't. Bui if ye want to get your heads ta'en 

fihoulders ." 

Tup Laird wa* obliged to stop short in liia speech, 
jr amidst shouis and nis^es what he said could no 
^er be heard. 

After the meeting broke up. ihp Ltiird having 
(covered Gosliiif^lon and Jonathan among ihe 
■Dffd, he, and Wilson, and the jotMi! gentlemen 
Spnt to the inn where he had his horse put up. 
the course o( Iheir coiivi^rsalion, Wilson pro- 
^ Id f;ive the Laird an account of Hie mannci 
^ which the Radicals conducted their meetings. 
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RadicalB, or leu adverse to tfaeir principles than 
the Tories. 

The Radicals endeavoured lo justiry their princi- 
ples upon the naliiral and iroperishable rights of men. 
And although lhej> did not altempt to deny, that 
men, in certain states of society, might, by their 
ignorance or prejudices, be unable to exercise 
these rights — they ur^ed that the inhabitanta of 
Great Britain possessed sufficient knowledge to ex- 
ercise their natural rights with discretion. 

The British nation generally, since the American 
revolution, were more enlightened in their ideas 
respecting the nature of liberty, and the public 
opinion was more favourable to religious and po-. 
litical liberty, than it had bi.-en anterior to thalpe- 
riod. This was the natural consequence of an in- 
crease of knowledge ; the result of freedom in 
America had been some time Iried on an extensive . 
scale, and the great mass of the British public, it' 
they were still partial- to thfir own monarchical 
form of government and their constitution, were 
daily acquiring a greater bias towards republican 
principles, from the rational and uh expensive form 
of government which they saw eitablished in the 
United States of America. 

iMiose revolutionary principles which agitated 
Orcat Britain at the oomm^ncement of (he war, 
and which had been engendered by the French re- 
volution, had been suppiiAied by Mr. Pitt and his 
associates ; they had likewise sunk greatly in the 
public opinion, from the atrocious barbarities which 
has stamped the character of the blood-thirsty- 
French revolutionists with eternal infamy. These 
principtee, however, had, notwithstanding, never 
been totally extinguished; they only slumbered, 
hushed by the roar of British victory, and soothed 
by the flow of British trade ; but now they awoke 
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with redoubled vigour, and were supported by an 
immense bost of dUconteated and desperate par- 
ti z&ds. 

The late war which had been undertaken in op- 

[ position to these rerolutionarj' principles that me- 

tnaced the exisleuce of the eKlablishedgoveromeiitf 

fit Europe, and hiid been disseminated in Eugiand, 

0d terminated in the restoration of the Bourbons 

i the throne of France, and had crushed the gi- 

piitic power of Buonaparte, whose mad ambition 

d binu to aspire to universal empire. But the 

:pcDse incurred by the British government had 

llteen euormous. Very different opinions have been 

lentertaioed by tbe ablest statesmen reepecliug the 

lolicj of the British cabinet in interfering with the 

i^rench nation in modelling their own form of go- 

and of the justice of declaring war 

ftiDst them, or of the necessity that existed oi 

menciDg hostilitiea with this democracy. K 

htrke exerted his great eloquence and directed the • 

'lole strength of his talents fb show (hat we were 

mpelled, out uf self-defence, to enter into war 

•itb tfaii ' nrw sgetem, a revolution of doctrine and 

\tortlic dogma,'' as he called it, others who were 

lobably as well qualilied to judge respecting these 

^tters as we can suppose him. to have been, 

nongly protested against the war, and made ei 

Kfireat enurt to prevent it. It is nowaj necessary 

at this period, to attempt to in(]uire into the justice 

or injustice of the war, or for the necessity that 

existed for it, because it is impossible to say what 

might have been the conseqneoces had it not taken 

place. Suffice it to say, a most enormous expense 

was incurred by the Brillsli nation in prosecuting 

this war, iii which alt Europe became engaged. 

The writings of the venal Burke on IheTreiicli 
revolution had unquestionably the greatest id- 
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fiuence, both with miniaterB in commencing-and 
prosecuting the war ; and with the people in recon- 
ciling Ihcm to the measures of the British cabinet, 
which) at (he commencemeril of our rupture with 
France, were exceedingly unpopular among the 
great body of the more enlightened and liberal 
minded of all classes of -the people. But that iie 
prostituted his great and splendid talents to pro- 
mote the war, with an eyi' lo his own interests, at 
the expense of sacrificing the lives of countlesB 
thousands who fell during the sanguinary contest 
which he took sHch an activi: part in exciting and 
continuing, is at this instant so obvious, that it is 
hardly posEihle for us to conceal our surprise that 
the good sense of the British nation should have 
been so easily and §o grossK imposed upon as to to 
have read hh fullxciou^, t'lr^ugh elegant writings 
with patience, much Ictus wilh approbation. But 
40 it was — for lo support monarchy and put down 
■ republicanism was the order nf the day ; and em- 
barked Europe m a war against opinions aod prin- 
cipli^s, almost a» chivalrouii as the cruaade^ of the 
Christiana into the Holy Land, in their war against 
Infidels. 

But in order the more correctly to enter into the 
views of the ministerial party, it ought to be ob- 
served that the French revolution began soon after 
the United States of America hid gained their in- 
dependence ; yet, during this short period, Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Pitt had completely changed their 
political creed. Mr. Pill had begun his public life 
the decided and powerful enemy of those corrup- 
tions which then existed, and still, ina great mea- 
sure, exist in the House of Commons. And it was 
the systematic and well-conducted efforts which be 
made in behalf of parliamentary refoHU, at the 
Tlry period when the measure was highly popular, 
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and BOpported by men of the most eminent rank 
and talents in the British nation, that first raiEed 
his fame and brought him into power. He became 
prime minister, aod not only abandoned, but vehe- 
mently opposed and persecnted the very principles 
he had himself bo ably supported. 

Very true! it baa been said by his intimate friend 
Lord Erskine, " that he was minister at an awful 
crisis!" and that "as Mr. Fill's principleE, illus- 
trated by the American contest was, that the hold- 
ing high abuees of government had been the foun- 
dation of all danger and violence to its authority." 
At this time " he would therefore have again brought 
_ forward the British constitution in its purity, as an 
_.AOtidote to republican speculations. But unforlu- 
lately for England, he could not do this without, at 
ist, a temporary sacrilice of his station as a minis- 
ir, -because without very esEcntial changes in hia 
BDciplcG, his Majesty could not be so served, nor 
^British PailiamenI so conducted." 
I^Alr. Pitt, therefore, made his selection ; and 
^med, perhaps, at the contagion of French pnn- 
^Ics, he resolved to supiiress the spirit of liberty 
■ home, and to cut otT its access from abroad. It 
bnow quite immaterial, however, whether in bis 
l^li station he viewed matters' in a different light 
jpm what he had formerly done, or whether he 
_Bitied those who supported corruption from motives 
of policy. In fact, it is pretty evident that neither 
hia late Majesty nor his ministers were disposed to 
promote the cause of liberty either at home or 
iroad, not having yet become reconciled to the 
a of the American colonies, or to the republican 
It of government wbicli recently had been es- 
jbltshed among the independent and United States 
•t America. And probably, a kindred feehng s^ 
lurked in the breasts of a majority of the ^&q^ 
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pfe, which so strongly dispoited the moneyed and 
landed interests to a blindsupport of the mimEters 
of the day. 

Unfortanately. same of those societies, instituted 
for promoting a reform iu Parliament, by their ex- 
travagant encomiums on the French revolution, 
mixed with bitltr invectives on the conetitution, 
and the cortuptions of the House of Commons, 
gave oifence to government, and a proctamatton 
was issued, ui^ng the magistrates throughout the 
kingdom to the vigilant discharge of their duties. 

This was an eveiilful era in the history of [he 
British nation, and at lhi»t period commenced that 
disunion between the people and their rulers which 
then violated the harmony of society, and at a very 
late period, threatened to have convulsed the na- 
tion with anarchy and confusion. 

Ministers having likewise used every effort to 
disunite the Whigs among themselves, and to bring 
many of them over to coalesce with their views, 
began, to adopt those measures which terminated 
in war, and embroiled the whole powers of con- 
lending Europe. 

At the same time, the British minister, with that 
deep policy by which he endeavoured to veil the 
conduct of the British cabinet, and the better to 
silence the reproaches of thoee who opposed their 
hostile interference with the French revolution, nod 
who reprobated their cooduct in er^gin^tn a war 
with France, attempted to justify the Ct^iBtneDCe- 
ment of hostilities on the grounds of Jlefenetve 
warfare against the democratic system of fmteroi- 
zation, which, having ov^urned monarchy in 
France, was secretly endeavouring to subvertlhe 
whole of the' estab^shad governments in Europe^ 
iAA V its emiuarieBf walrdieseminating jacobrnkal' 
principles, and excitii^ anarchy, to violate our eeta- 
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Glasgow, baited his taien >at the diatance of a 
few miles from the city, and bivouacked at Cathlrin 
braes, where he and his followers slept, under 
arms, to be in readiness to join the Radical forces 
from Paisley and Glasgow. 

On ttie &r8t of April, there was a general atrike 
among the mechanics ; the labourers did not go to 
their work, and those who were not informed re* 
specting the' measures which government were se- 
cretly pursuii^, Were under the greatest alarm, for 
the result of a contest between the army and so 
vast a body of the lower classes, as were said to be 
in a state of open rebellion* 

The London mail arrived at the usual hour in 
the city ; it wai therefore no longer doubtful that 
there had been no rising. of consequence in the 
south of the kingdom, and that the Radicals at 
Birmingham and Manchester had either made no 
attempt, or had completely failed in the verj^begin- 
ningof their insurrection. 

The hopes of the Radicals in the west of Scotland 
were blasted; for from the very beginning) their de- 
signs of revolting against the established govern- 
ment of their country was a n^ete chimera; they 
possessed the bones and sinews of war, biit they 
were destitute of the material. They were without 
.arms, without money, and without a single 'leader 
to direct their movements. They were plotting to 
overthrow their government without having any 
other which Xhey intended to have substituted in 
its stead, for ^ome among them called themselves 
republicans, and others constitutional monarchists. 

At the very moment when they were to have 
risen with the overwhelming force of five hundred 
thousand men, in arms, which they foolishly boast- 
ed of, and were to have put down the established aa- 
' thorities almost without oppositioYi— -%& m^^X.x^^'^ 



sovereign and the people, and tbat the reToIutiait 
rrom the beginning was (oo turbulent and disor- 
ganizing in its principles for her to have tntermed- 
dled in a friendly manner with the new order of 
affairs; bad she placed herseff at the head of a 
powerful armed neutralitj, with what a command- 
ing voice might ahe have dictated to the new re- 
public the terms on which they could have been 
received within (he pale of established authorities ; 
and might she not even then have maintained the 
peace of Europe ? 

Unquestionably, had the contending parties in 
Franco been left to themselves to have modelled 
their own form of government, whatever blood 
might have been shed in their intestine broils the 
stranger party must necessarily have at last pre- 
vailed, and the weaker parly have submitted to the 
sway of public opinion. But when France was dis- 
tracted with the rage and animosity of party spirit, 
and vigilantly guarded by a force sufficient to have 
awed her into subjection to the laws of nations, 
she could never have presumed to have aimed at 
aggrandizement or the extension of territory. 

Had the peace of Europe, by the prudent councils 
of our rulers, remained undisturbed, and instead of 
the enormous increase of the national debt, the 
exhausted condition of our exchequer, the delapi- 
_ dated state of our tinances, and (ho galling load of 
additional taxation, under which the sinews of our 
nationat industry are now crdcking; had we been 
gradually diminishing this burthen, which neither 
^e nor our children ever can besf, beqtieath«d to 
us as ori^nal sin by our forefifhers, and which i?e 
have greatly enlarged by our own Iraii^resgiAAs ; 
hid we extended our commerce, Improved oar 
manufkctoriea, and cultivated tfte artiand sciences 
in peace, how enviable woutH have been o«l- situ- 
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ation to what it is at present ! Our poor would 
have been employed and enjoying the fruits of 
their labours — our poor-rates and our taxes would 
have been diminished — our farmers would have 
paid their rents— -our country gentlemen and no- 
blemen would have remained in the kingdom, and 
not have been compelled, from imperious necessity, 
to reduce their establishments and to resort to fo- 
reign countries to escape from bankruptcy and the 
ruin of their families. 1l es, undoubtedly, the nation, 
at this moment^ might have been in the v^ery height 
of prosperity, and Great Britain, as the guardian 
angel of liberty and humanity, might have been the 
idol of the whole glofate, andgradu^ly have extended 
the same blessings of our Tree and happy govern- 
ment to othet nations, who are now suffering under 
tycaimy and despotism. But this golden age is yet 
far disitant, and however great may be the power 
and influence of (he British government, and to 
wb^ver unlimited extent our manufactorijes ap^ 
oar commerce may yet lie carried, the lower cksi- 
es are inevitably doomed to a situation but littf? 
more enviable than that of mere beasts of burden; 
they are, in fact, more to be pitied than our slaves 
in the West Indies, who never knem the blessing! 
of Uherty. 
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planets in their orbita. It is as Ihe fife's blood in ee- 
ciety. But the poorand ihe desliliite, goaded tomad- 
11C5G by poverty and opprcf Eioii,looked on Ihemgelves 
as the outcasts of Ihe public cominmiity ; Ihey liad 
met and petilioncd ia thousands nnd tentt of thou- 
saods with all the huiuility and loyally Ihat could 
have reasonably been cxpecled of men in Iheii- 
situation by the higher powers ; Iheir wrongs had 
met no redress — their grievances had not been Hs- 
teued to — nay, the maddening thought, they had 
been treated with scorn and contempt. 

The far greater part of those who took anypart 
in the business of the meeting, or harangued (he 
crowd, were poor, indigent mechanics, and people 
of low circumstances; and if ever there was an 
assemblage of human being?, whO) from (beii 
shabby habiliments and meanness of exterior might 
Ikave afforded a fair opportunity for Hogarth to 
liBVe exercised his pencil in delineating their outre 
grotesque Gguves, i^ was llie prcient. But amon<.' 
the rndicals, there were sijnie more particularly 
conspicuous from the ciiei^y of their countenaces. 
Etrongly marked as they were with the bold outline 
of skin and bone, and intersected by the numerous 
wrinkles which carkiug cnro had worn on thcir 
Wfiather-beatcn checks, animated wit)) rRsentment 
4bt past serviccg forgotten and neglected by all but 
themselves and a comrade or two who bad shared 
in their toils; as they thought on the war in the 
peninsula, or the battle nf Waterloo-, for among 
these were some hardy old veterans, disciplined in 
the service of Iheir country — these could unly have 
been matched amen;; the marshalled hosts of Hell 
aa the Prince of Darkness rallied Itis defeated 
troops in the infernal regions. These were Ihoir 
forlorn hope, whom,' under Wollingtoo oothinghad 
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b^ sacb a vast concourse of people; collected 
geth(ir for political discussions. 

When they drove op to the place of meeting,^ 

, crowds were collecting together from the city, and 

tiie adjoining villages and country, with banners 

aiiii raps of liberty^ and bands of music playing 

^'ScoU wha hue wi' Wallace bled.' This national 

I rsir was selected to remind them of the undaunted 

courage of their forefathers, who fought and died 

Ijilpr their country, as an incentive to their own for- 

'|iitude'mbravingthc hardships which they had to en- 

^unter themselves, after the heroic and patriotic ex- 

nple of their ancestors. Some likewise who had 

pives, no less devoted to the cause than ihemselvcs, 

jtroiight Ihern along with them, and even some of 

l^em wilh (heir infants at their breasts ; ^ome of 

leir daughters and sweethearts likewise were pre- 

kdI, and animated with Ibe same unconquerable 

pirit which laws cannot control and despotUm 

fannot subdue. 

,. We attempt not lo jusliiy the inlenlioD of maoj 
f those deluded people, who, on this occasion, 
l^emhlcd to nurse their animosity against the 
tpvernment of their country, and to concert 
es for its subversion ; but even in Ibe mis- 
^idcd zeal of many others, amidst the deep ran- 
jif^our they harboured in their minds, against the 
ijHtgrant abuses of a corrupt government, there was 
Also blended much of that noble spirit of indcpen- 
tleoce which the Deity hath implanted in human 
fixture, for one of the wisestand beet purposes, thai 
aC supporting our rights in society which ambi- 
■i^os and despotic kings have trodden under foot. 
1^ A mutual and reciprocal interest between the go- 
vernor and the governed, is as the grand pritkciple of 
ftUractioD and gravity in the universe, which binds 
nattire together and regulates the motions of 
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planets intlieir orbits. It is as (he life's blood in s«< 
ciety. But the poorandldedesliliite, goaded to mad- 
ness by poverty and oppre5sion,1ooked on ihemaelves 
a! the outcasts of (hu public communily; they bad 
met and pelilioncd m ihoiisands and tens of thou- 
sands with all the humility and loyally that could 
have reasonably been expected of -men in their 
situation by the higher powers; their wrongs had 
met no redress — their grievances had not been hs- 
tened to — nay, the maddening thoughl, they had 
been treated with scorn and contempt. 

The far greater part of those wlio toot any part 
in the business of the meeting, or harangued the 
crowd, were poor, indigpot mechanics, and people 
of low circumstances; nnd if ever there was an 
assemblage of human beings, who, from theii 
shabby habiliments and meanness of exterior might 
have afforded a fair opportunity for Hogarth to 
iiavc exercised his pencil in delineating their out r« 
grotesque figures, it was the present. But among 
the radicals, there were some more particularly 
conepicuous from the eiiei^y of their countenaces. 
strongly marked as they were with (he bold outline 
of skin and bone, and intersected by (he numerous 
wrinkles which carking care liad worn on their 
weather-beaten checks, animated with rt^entmeul 
■ibr past services forgotten and neglected by all but 
Ihemselves and a comrade or two wbo bad shared 
in their toils; as they ihoueht on the war in tlic 
peninsula, or the battle of WeiIcHoo; for ^moi^ 
these were some hardy old volerang, disciplined in 
Ihe service of their country — these could only have 
been matched amon^; the marshalled hosts of Hell 
as the Prince of Darkness rallied his defeated 
troops in the infernal regions. These were thetr 
lorlorn hope, whom, under Wollingtonnothii^had 



wiAsttod; and whom, supporlcd by (he R«*<ra!s 
CM masse, iiolhing coutd withstand. Nor less dis- 
tinguUhed by their military air and carriuge there 
were yet others on whom ibey placed great confi- 
dence — vast DLimbcrB ;imong them had served in 
Ihe militia, or in some volunteer corps ; and wha( 
gave life and spirit to the Rndical mc-ting was, that 
although they were not pre:ient, they could likewise 
oslcufatc on a great many well-trained and well- 
mounted troops of yeomanry ciivair)', all' valiant 
tnen ajid eager to meftt tlie foe. Besides these, 
tUey were amply supplied with fifers and drum- 
mers, commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
who had seen actual service, and who were dcvo- 
idly attached to their cause. In addition to these 
mo were to form the regular Radical squadron foi 
Te lower ward of Lanerksbirc, there were yet a 
reat number who, not having been disciplined, 
■ire to be armed m masse with pikes and pitcli- 
hitii p"i tempore. 

KThe Radicals, having nearly lost all hopes of al- 
jning their object by peaceable measures, direcl- 
w their principal atkntion at this meeting to the 
lore gross abuses on the part of government, an<l 
kich as were considered the most unpopular ; not 
indeed with (he intentloD of petitioning against 
Ihem, but that those mho attended might be in- 
fonned to what a pilch corruption had arrived 
^^on{; those who sat at the helm of aH'airs. In 
Kirspceches, and to do them justice, TOmeofthem 
crc very nRich to the point, and were delivered 
h(h a good deal of animation, they were lavish 
s their extcrations against pensions, sinecures, s. 
irgc standing army in time of peace, &c. and most 

r all, against the imperfect and unjust manner in 

which the people were represented, or rather mis 
represented in parliament, which enabled ministers 
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MB one of the human race, who te 
htm were all as one great iamily. 

Goilington, tiooe he had fortonatelj mcaed 
^Lady Resa from a watery grare, had- the happiness 
irf daily enjoying hercompany, and 'of 4riMenriBg 
that among all the young noblemen who -were «na- 
-moured of her beauty, there was not oite who 
stood «8 his rival in tier ladyship's tfood^:graces. 
He had jaever made any protestation oi iore to her 
ladyship, but she knew "that he loved herip fats 
faeait, and he know likewise that she cherished a 
tender regard for him in her own breast. But as 
he ha4 made no advances to her as a lover, she felt 
herself under less restraint in his company of en- 
gaging freely in conversation filth him, or in their 
walks taking bis arm, even in the ElarPs presence, 
who did not discover nor express any disapproba- 
* tion of their intimacy. Nay, oo the contrary, it 
seemed ^ if it had been his pleasure to encourage 
and increase their mutual esteem for each other. 

Besides, their being yet not arrived at an age 
when it would have been deemed prudent, accoi^- 
ing to the usages of modem society, to have thought 
of a matrimonial engagement between them, there 
was obviously no other obstacle in their waV, than 
the distinction which existed between the different 
ranks that they held in society. 

But so long as they fed the flames of love in 
secret, it burned the keener in their own breasts 
that it must remain concealed. ^ The miniature 
picture of Lady Stewart which Goslington pos- 
sessed, served as a distant beacon for their hopes, 
and repeatedly this subject was alluded to by them 
reciprocally ; and although neither of them ever 
expressed a wish that this might yet lead to a dis- 
covery of the family of Laird ohadow being related 
to that of Lord Stewart, it was, notwithstanding, 
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Mcir joint wieh, that such a fortunate 
should be made. 

There was yetanoUier and a most important con> 
sideration for them to reflect upon. Althoughlhey 
were both totally at a loss how to account for so ex- 
traordinary a circumstance, which, had they not 
been both poBitivety convinced that it was the case, 
they could hardly otherwise have believed such a 
thing to have been within Ihe bounds of proba- 
bility. The Earl seemed, even to ihemselves, to 
encourage them in their advances townrds loving 
one another, and if he never directly eithei 
said, or did any thing, that they could constriie into 
an avowed expression of his lordship's pleasure in 
ihiB matter, yet in no instance did any of his actions 
or expreasions indicate, that he was in the slightest 
degree averse to their future union. 

If Lady Rosa had her scruples respecting the 
propriety of loving one so greatly her inferior in 
rank, and however much she had been taught by 
education and custom to disapprove of such 
matches, she would have got over the dtfliculty 
with regard to her own feelings, but it was tht; 
deference which she paid to public npinion, that had 
placed those dread barriers between the nobility 
^ind commonalty, which set confines to love as if 
Omnipotence had said, " hitherto shalt thou come 
nnfl no further." 

While these contending passions agitated her 
tender bosom, it did not escape her observation 
tbst the Earl her father seemed to lay no stress on 
Iheae concerns ; his mature Judgment was better 
able to form an impartial opinion respecting the 
yeceseity that existed, undcrpresentcircumstances, 
for acting in conformity to public opinion, or for 
sacrilicing her own aSectiona for maintaining the 
Tamily dignity ; he was her natural guardian, and in 
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sa&r as she could briog her iodinatioii to meet 
his, without doing it too great violeoQevit was her 
duty to do so. Alt this while tife little monitor 
Love -whispered to her that Goslingtou was the 
only jouth she had ever lo^ved^^ a«d would be the 
only hnsbaiid who could erer make herr hAppy* 
Our youth) therefore, or nobody must be the happy 
man* * ^ 

Goslibgton, likewise, rather, than* infringe ujpon 
that infleiible* honour, which he thought bbund aim 
ncVer to reveal his love to Rosa, had made up fais 
mind to devote his life to the service of the church, 
and live and dm a bachelor. Now, mooh as we 
ven^te the wisdom of flnr ancestors, whose con- 
summate^ political knowledge directed them to in- - 
4et|)0Be between his Sacred Ma|eaty*and his fiiir 
subjects, a matrimonial sulf, impassaUte as that 
%liicb separated Dives and Lattim^'tfnd who also 
created those high and mighty nobk»,'who stand as 
the pillars of our constitution, in th% temple of 
British liberty, amd whom a religious regard ani- 
mates not to pollute and contaminate 4hat portion 
. of royal blood which flows in their- veins, and great 
and awful as we know the distance to be between 
noble'^aod ignoble* by birth, yet we candidly ac- 
knowledge, that as his lordship was scTagreeablc to 
the match, we think Gosiington might, with a s^ound 
rconscience, have wooed and married tha 'young 
Countess. ; 

Oar hero, however, thought otherwise, and he 
acted according to the dictates of. his ojjrn mind : 
for if, during the winter, he had extended his studies 
to some of the branches of medicine, and of the 
law of England^ he never lost sight of his ultimate 
destination for the church. It was, however, only 
conditionally, .that nothing should transpire re- 
specting the origin of his family, wUch should en- 
tifle him to pay bis addresses to the young Count- 
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ess of Ringsdale on the footing of eqoalitjr of rank, 
for in that case he thought the church might very 
well find one to supply his place. 

But he had withstood the temptation of elevating 
himself at the expense of degrading Lady Rosa in 
the eyes of the nobility and of the public ; he had 
also cultivated his mind with unceasing diligence-^ 
he had improved his manners — and in every other 
respect, except rank, was a suitable match for her 
ladyship. And what, even with the most haughty 
among the Scottish nobility, would have gone agreat 
way towards making, in their sight, an atonement, 
at the death of his father he would have an ample 
fortune. The time, however, was at last come^ 
when he was to become acquainted with the mys- 
tery which hitherto enveloped the affairs of his 
family. 

One day, sometime after the winter session at the 
univicrsity had terminated, Lord Ringsdale,. the 
young lady, and himself, having returned to Rings- 
dale Castle, while Laird Shadow, Peggy, and Jona- 
than bad gone to Hazleton-hall, as he and Lady 
Rosa were walking in Ringsdale park, they were 
met by Meg Dyot, who rode up to them in a slow 
canter, mounted on her donky. 

Meg had washed her face a little cleaner tbaii 
usual, which, notwithstanding, exhibited the mariiB 
of recent tears, and she seemed as if something: cft- 
lamitous had befallen her. At the same time, her 
air of importance indicated that she had tidings of 
the greatest moment to communicate. 

''What shall I tell vou,'' said Mogi ''ah! what 

shall I tell you P^ while she looked Goslington 

full in the face. ., « 

" Has any thing befallen mj father, or any of his 
family ?" said Gh)slington, with the greatest alarm. 
*' Speak! be quick! tell me what lus happened l'^ 

VOL. IL U 
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^^ Naithing but gude to your father and a^ his 
familr— 4ior to you either, my bonny young leddy," 
said Af eg, Brst addressing herself to Uoslington and 
then to Lady Rosa; ^^ but the gude comes a^ to 
you, and the ill a' to me and mine." 

*^Do tell me," said Goslington, in a compassion- 
ate, and feeling manner to Meg, ''do tell me what 
has happened to you." 

*< Mak haste," said Meg, '' and let Laird Shadow 
and Domtne Birchall be sent for immediately ; 
Charlie Stuart lies deeine at the very point of 
death, and he's no expected to live frae ae hour's 
end to anither ; mak haste, 1 say, and send for the 
Domine, and be up as quick as your legs can carry 
you at the Kittymuiryoursel', for he has something 
to tell you, that will soon let ye ken, wha lias the 
best right k> be calPd Lord Ringsdale. Nae oF- 
fence, and nae barm to you, my young leddy, for 
ye'll be Countess ony gate, and it maks no matter 
whulk o' you it belangs to* But mak baste, I tell 
you ; mak a' the haste ye can, and rin every fit o' 
'the road." Meg immediately put her donky into 
its usual pace, leaving Goslington and Lady Rosa 
looking on each other with silent astonishment. 

**Meg Dyot must be mad or intoxicated, to talk 
so incoherently," said Goslington, affecting to treat 
l^btly what so greatly interested and astonished 
faim, for he knew that old Charlie Stuart, the 
tinker, was reported to have been in the rebellion, 
and to have fought in the battle of Cullodcn. 

^^Idld not perceive any appearance either of 
madness or intoxication about her," said Lady 
Rosa ; ''but though I cannot conceive what thi$ 
old man can want to see you for, on his death-bed^ 
or what he can have to say to you, I would ad- 
vise you to lose no time in seeing him and ponvcr^ 
sing with him." 
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^' Do you then think that I ought to go and speak 
to him ?'' said Gosiington. 

^^ I do, indeed,^' replied Lady Rosa, ^^ if you 
donU go I shall think you very wrong ; perhaps 
you may neglect your interest more than you sup- 
pose/' 

*' Meg Dyot certainly- must have had some rea- 
son for urging me to make such haste," said Gos- 
iington, ^^and I shall soon satify myself respecting 
what this dying person has to communicate to 
me/' 

^' Did you not observe, tliat she said, he would, 
tell you, who should be Lord Ringdale," said Lady 
Rosa, fixing her eyes steadily on Ooslington's 
countenance. 

^' Fob ! I do not need to be told who is, and who 
ought to be Lord Ringsdale," said Gosiington, with 
a laugh, at the same time a deep blush coloured 
his cheeks, as if conscious that her ladyship sus« 
pected (he train of his thoughts. 

'^ I have heiird papa say that this poor man 
fought under Douglas Stuart,'' said Lady Rosay 
'' who was killed during the rebellion, and that he 
fQught at the battle of Culloden ; perhaps he knows 
more than you are aware of. Recollect that you 
have in your possession the miniature picture of 
Lady Stuart, who was supposed to have been 
killed after the battle of Culloden, when that part 
of the Highlands where she resided was laid deso- 
late by fire and ^ord, and men, women, and chil- 
dren were massacred." 

'^ I beg of your ladyship to say no more on that 
subject at present," said Gosiington ; '^ but I will 
see you to the Castle, and on my return I shall tell 
you the nervvs, be what it may." 

Gosiington, having escorted Lady Rosa home, 
took a ride on horseback to the Kitt}'muir* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE QIFSX HUT. 



l]iif if ihe Most iloUd kowe for fleas in all Uie London road. 

Sbaupbaae. 

In an old out-house, which had been built for a 
ew^'bughty the walls being composed of stones and 
turf, sat Meg Dyot, making spoons, in one corner, 
and in another, granny Fa, a blind woman, upwards 
of a hundred years old, with her hair as while as 
snow, hanging loose down her ba<;k, and at the oppo- 
site end of me hovel stood a couple of asses, which 
set up a braying as Goslington entered* Three or 
four singed terriers lay around the fire on the 
hearth, which got up and attacked him both before 
and behind, snarling and endeavouring to bite him, 
and had not Meg come to his assistance, they might 
have effected their purpose. But Meg called out 
with a voice little less sonorous than one of her 
donkies in his deepest bass notes, '' lay doon, ye 
deevils,^' and throwing the horn spoon which she 
was making at one, and the piece of an old stock- 
ing with which she was rubbing it at another, 
while she brought her great Coot in contact with the 
chops of a third, and giving the ihos( noisy donky 
a box in the ribs with her fist, she estgublished order 
in a trice. '^ Come awa, Mr. Goslington,'' said 
Meg, "but I hinna a stool or a chair in a' the 
house to ofier you to sit doon on but ane that auld 
granny's got." 

*^Is that him," said granny, rising from her seat 
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and dropping a low courtesy towards the place 
where he stood, and turned her eyes in the same 
direction, blind with cataracts of a pearly white- 
ness, which rolled incessantly as if in search of the 
light, ^^ let me shake hands with you. Sir ; mony a 
time I have shaken hands with your great-grandfa» 
thcr,^' and as she held forth her hand, which trem- 
bled greatly, palsied with age, the tears gushed from 
her eyes and ran down her wrinkled cheeks. 

Goslington squeezed her hand between both his, 
and pressed it to his lips, while with difficulty he 
restrained his own t6ars« As soon as he was suf- 
ficiently master of his feelings to enter into con- 
versation with her, 4ie asked her, ^' did you know 
who was supposed to be my jgrandfother's father?^' 

^'Did I know Douglas Stuart? I ken'd him 
weel, and his leddy,^' said granny ; '' alas, I w'as 
along with her, and had her infant son, your grand- 
father, in my arms when she was shot dead on the 
spot by a party of soldiers who fired at us, and 
Charlie Stuart, who is now on his death-bed, will 
tcil you the same thing.'' 

For a few Tnonients, Goslington was so over- 
come with astonishment that he almost fainted ; 
the sinsed unctious smell of the horn, the foul air 
of the hut, the loathsome process of giving the 
polish taa now horn spoon, overpowered him, and 
he pulled out a bundle of rags from a hole in the wall 
which served as a window, that he might breathe a 
little fresh air through the opening. 

Meg Dyot, seeing him look pale and advance t&- 
wards thii substitute for a window, turned up the 
boUom of one of tiie baskets which was carried on 
each side of her donky, and desired him to si<r 
down on it, taking him at the same time by the 
shoulders to urge her request, and prevent his fall- 
ing. *' 1 only wiih," said she, '^ that I bjad a glass 
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o^ wine to offer you i .but tbere^a do a dro^o' 
fiqiior of ixoj tort toIKe ^use.^' . 

*^1 would bynQ'me$nB drial^ aii7 fhiog.if you 
* had it,'' said Qoriington* ^' But tell oio,'' he ask- 
ed, addreuisg fainiSelf fb graimj Fa, ^^ how my 
gnmd&tbeir came to be deserted wbeu an infant, 
and left at the door of a poor, farmer*" 

A deep groan escaped firom beneath a dirty* 
patched^ old blanket^ spread out bj^ the ai^e of the 
WaH,- which GosUoffton had not till this moment 
perceived, for as M^.Dyot was engaged in boiling 
a pot, sosp^ded over the fire by tbcee sticks, fixed 
at the ,top, forming a triangle, the flare of the 
l^nt from tl|e blazing/anee w^ich she. used as fuel, 
and the tfense smoke which rose up in volumes to- 
- wa]cds thci decayed roof, set hho a sneesii^ as be 
^itered, and jprevented his aeeing distinctlv. 
Uoveired over with the blanket, a jjproffJookiitt old 
carle hy on a little straw, who raised up his head, 
aD over bloody, his face swollen and livid with 
bruises, and attempting to support himself on hia 
elbows, gazing on Goslington with a most ghastly 

Visage, he exclaimed, ^' O h 1,'! and once more 

reclinii^ himself on his back, he drew the blanket 
oi&er his face. 

^'This IS Charlie Stuart, who wanted to speak 
with me, I presume,'- said Goslington, approaching 
the wretched bed of the dying tinker. 

^'DonH disturb him just now,'' said M^; '^ I 
have sent for Domine Bircball and Laird Shadow; 
the Domine, at least, will be here directly, and 
the Laird, if he's at hame, will no be long after 
him." 

^^How did he meet this accident?" asked Gos* 
liogtod, resuming his seat. 

^' He and Jock Baird, my relation, the collier, 
. or the doctor, whulk ever ye like to ca' him, ware 
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diinkiog at Milnheughi and they fell out aad fought, 
ivhen Jock stabbed hUn with a knife«" 

^^Wbat is become of Jock ? Did the people take 
ciare to have him put in prison ?'^ inquu^ed Gos*- 
lington. 

'^ Jock made his heel his pass, for it was in the 
night time, and I hae na beard yet that anybody 
has seen or heard hunt or hair o' him,^' answered 
Meg. 

'^ G\ve me leave to return to Ringsdale. Castle 
to bring bis lordship with me to hear these people^s 
evidence,'' said Goslington. 
. " No the length o' your fit^" said Meg, "ye shall 
not leave the place ye're on, till Afr. Birchall 
comes, for he'll be her« in a few minutes." 

^'.'Am no lang for this warl," said Charlie Stu- 
art, ^* but I want to dee with a clear conscience, for 
I canna dee at peace without telling the truth, and 
I want you and your father to have what belai^ 
toyou." ^ 

^Mrg Dyot had finished cooking her soup, and 
taking a new pint bowl out of her basket of earth- 
enware, for she was a hitler, and a retail dealer in 
this article, among her other avocations, and filling 
the bowl with soup, while it was»cooling, ha^ng 
untied a bunch of her very best born spoons, and 
wiped one of them between her finger and thumb, 
to clean it of any dust that might have stuck to it^ 
she desired Goslington to partake of her fare, such 
as it was. "It's a drap gude cockie-leekie," said 
Meg, " and I faoup ye'll no be sae dainty or sae 
proud either as to think o' refusing to taste it, be- 
cause I am a puir body, and it's no so nice, to be 
sure, as ye are used to at the Castfe." 

Saving the dressing and cooking, many a dish of 
poultry, and game, and salmon, fit for a Lord's 
table, had spread a savoury scent around Me^'s 
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hut ; and sometimes a haunch of venison, from 
Ringsdale park, graced her table. For she had 
her wajs and means among her caterers, and her 
cateresses too. 

Goslinjgton, however, could not divest himself of 
his prejudices, if we be allowed to use the expres- 
sion, against Meg^s soup; because he had seen 
her repeatedly exercise the art and mystery 
of horn spoon making; and within these few 
minutes, in giving the last polish to a spoon, he had 
witnessed her take a piece of rancid grease out of 
a horn, and with an old stocking«foot, rubbing it 
on the spoon till it was as smooth as glass ; and fur- 
thermore, at the same time, he saw her make use of 
her tobacco-spittle to facilitlite the process. ^' 1 had 
much rather not, if yoti please, take any refresh- 
ment at present," said Goslington, with the best 
grace ^possible, unwilling to wound her feelings, at 
the same time, in spite of his efforts to suppress his 
loathing, the corners of his mouth puckered up, his 
lips were closed, and his nostrils distended in dis- 
gust. 

The smoke and heat of the hut produced a sen- 
sation of pricking and vermiculation of his skin, 
as (he biting of fleas, and the crawling of insects ; 
. which the perpetual scratching of the dogs lying 
round the hearth, tended to render ahnost intolera- 
ble to him. Old granny Fa, too, seemed to 
have a Cutaneous affection on her wrists, and to be 
continually picking with her fingers about her 
neck, as if in search of something which annoyed 
her; andtwoor three times, from tiie quick motion 
of her hand, he suspected that she was throwing 
something into the fire, and even persuaded him- 
self that he heard it, whatever it might be, give a 
slight snap. 

** 1 ken weel eheugh," said Meg, "that ye have 
J;ud nacihin^ a'mcQ yowv breakfast: ©nly obleege 



^ s^mucklc as to taste a spooiifu' qt tWB,T 
pfh that irresistible hospilalitj' that would take no 
bnial, ih& put the bason of soup into one of bis 
pnds, and the spoon iu the other. 
Goslinglon knew not what to do ; he recollected 
l'4iiat Meg had ahnost idoHzed him when he was a 
■kittle boj, for he could still rcmemhcr that she 
pUsed to treat him with a piece of gingerbread, or 
Htagar-catidj, or barley-sugar, or »ome fairing ov 
mtHher, every time she saw him. And when he 
i«eme to look back and lo reflect on Lhe pains she 
' lad taken lo persuade his father to send him to the 
tpiTersity, &od the arguments she had made nse of, 
Siod that she and Domine Birchalt seemed to have 
Piioited their ofTorls to serve him and lo promote his 
I interest; the tnilh burst upon his mind, that but 
for Meg, he had been a plain country Laird. And 
T lately he had the pros{>ect of being wealthy, 
^dependent of her services, to her he was indebt- 
P that he already, in a great measure, had attain- 
ts the advantages of a liberal educi^on. Nay, 
at this moment she was endeavouring to subsian- 
tiale bis claims to an equality of rank and dignity 
with Lady Rosa Stuart. He could not help re- 
proaching himself for giving way to an overstrain- 
ed daintiness, which made him repulse such disin- 
terested kindness with an act of the greatest rude- 
ness. He Ibcrcfore felt himself compelled, by the 
most imperious necessity, cither lo partake of the 
refreshment which was so kindly and so ui^eutly 
proffered, or to assign some very good reason why 
lie refused it. 

His was an esi^uisitely sensitive mind ; he was 
\\x very child of feeling, and if his refined habits 
made him loath slovenliness and dirtinesi', his es- 
wIllingnesE to wound any one's feelings, 
ipeciaily those of hie frieDds, made him strive to 
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conceal hit •wo, when to have discovered janj'dti- 
like coold have caiiied them nneaiioess. ^ 

^^ I am 90tfj^ la^ GosliDston, rising ^and pre- 
senting the bowl o( soup to M!^9 "that 1 aoi not 
well enoa|^ to-day to indulge myself with « howl 
of joursoup, for really it is so nice as to be ^lite 
tempting." At this very moment, his stoaiiich 
heared at the sight pf a small bit of fa^ which bis 
imagination had magnified into that of « swollen, 
large, white carcass of a, -^-— » swimming on tfie 
lop of the soup. - > 

^' Hoot awa, Mr. Goslington, with your compli- 
ments," said Meg} highly flattered with the extreme 
relish that he seemed. to express Ibrlier cockie- 
leekie, and the regret with which be aeemed to 
part with it ; '' bot it's a fine thing for a sick per- 
son, and," continued she, with a wsjgpsb laugh, 
that made Goslington blush, ^*there?^may be a 
time coming whan my young leddy may want a drap 
cockie-leekie* ' Come, come, ye cinna be sae ill 
as to refuse spoonful ortwa, just to keep the wind 
out of your stomach." 

Meg once more had placed our youth in the 
painful predicament either to have committed a 
breach in punctilio, orto have ate a bowl of soup, 
which had not, at least, to recommend it, the me 
qua non^ that of being clean, when Domine Birch- 
all entered. 

On this occasion, the Domine assumed an im- 
portant air of business, that Meg never thought of 
asking him to eat or drink. 

The Domine, advancing to the place where 
Charlie Stuart lay dying, stooped down, and lift- 
ing up the edge of the blanket which was thrown 
over him, took hold of his hand* A large clot of 
congealed blood, which had issued from the wound 
under his left breast, lay by his side on the straw, 
from Trfaich the thin crtior dropped, and ran along 
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the floor to some distance. A cold clammy sweat 
bedewed his face, on which it .hung in large drops, 
his chest heaved, his breathing was quick and hur- 
ried — " niake haste," said he, " for I am djing," 
The Ddmine, having no time to commit his djing 
Tvords to writing, directed two of the neighbours 
to ber called in to hear what he said* 

'* As you are a dying man, who must soon appear 
before the drisad tribunal of Divine Justice," said 
the Domine, addressing him before the witnesses, 
" speak the truth," 

^' I am not able to speak," said he faintly. 

^^ What is to be done ?" said the Domine to 
Goftlington, whose ^ looks expressed the deepest 
concern for this disappointment. 

Granny Fa gave a slight cough to clear her 
throat and broke silence. ''Was not you and I 
present,^^ said she, ''when Lady Douglas Stuart, 
after the battle of Culloden, hearing that the king's 
army ware burning and slaying a' wharever they 
came, and expecting them every minute to set fire 
to the Castle and murder us a\ she packed up her 
most valuable papers, and jewels, and what money 
there was, to prevent their being destroyed ?" 

'* 1 was there," said Charlie Stuart, with a deep 
groan, and for some time he kept moving his lips 
as if talking with himself. 

'^ And when we fled from Inverness-shire, on our 
way to the Lowlands, did not I carry her infant son 
and heir in my arms, while you carried her lug- 
gage ?" 

" Yes, yes," he again replied. 

"And was not the late Laird Shadow, the pre*; 
sent Laird Shadow's father, her son ?" 

'^ He was," said Charlie Stuart. 

'^ What became of Lady Stuart," said the Do- 
mine. 

'*She was shot! (hey murdered her!" saidCVv^x- 
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Ite Stuart vith rage^ aod ^I'uggled te'lift up bis 
liead, friiM he AiR Imck aiid expired. 

^ Irlie ieftdr i# he really dead f' said ^raDny 
Fa ; ^iet me put my hakid on his Ace,'' i||iuch the 
Dooune enablied her ti> d«y ^ lie is dead and gane,^' 
sbe^ " and I mauvi soon &lhMr him*" 




IiTh^ witness to clear up Aiai»ftter,"teU us what 
became of the infant ion oUier ladyship after she 
.was killed?^ r., , T ' ' 

. *^ It wac almost 'daik>" saidr grannyy |){oceeding 
her own way of telling the stpij:* ' ^,when we were 
coming down a deep pass^ at but a. Uttte distance 
from the Castle of Anchengleo, which belanged to 
her ladyship before she was married, when a party 
of soldiers m^t«us and fired at us. Her ladyship 
was wounded, and she called to iis'to i^ist her ; I 
think I hear screams ringing in my ears thia mo- 
ment, but neither the inrant, nor Charlie Stuarts 
who now lies a corpse afbre ye, nor myacJ',. were 
hurt, so we ran in behind the bushes and nid' our- 
selves till we saw the Cattle a^ inflames ; we kenM 
her leddyship was dead, for they had no mercy, 
and we cam afl* as fast as w^ could rin, and firought 
the bairn, and what property her leddyship saved, 
along wi' us.'' 

" What induced you to leave him at Hazletoo, 
at the old man's door who brought him up?" inqui- 
red the Domine. 

^^ Because Lord Campbj^II Stuart, who^ at his 
brother's death, became L^rd Rinesdale, aereed 
that he would get my poorlmshand and Charlie 
Stuart pardoned, wha had baith faught against go- 
vernment. But it was on this condition, that we 
should make aff with, the child, or leave, him 
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vrith 80ine''bne who would take care of him, and 
that we should never speak of it so long as we 
lived ; and he made us tak our solemn oaths on the 
Bible to keep our promise," said granny Fa. 

<^ Make off with the infant!" said the Domine. 
with horror ; ^murder the tender infant of your 
late master, whose Ibread yob had eat, and under 
whose roof you had slept ! the curse of Heaven 
would have attended you here an4, hereafter !" 

*^ The Lord have mercy on him, there,'' said 
granny Fa, " whoset^ead body is not yet cold, and 
whose soul is, perhaps, at this^moment, giving an 
accounifor the defeds.done in the flesh, and on my 
own sinfa'spirit, for he bade me tie a string round 
the bairn's neck with a stone at the end o't, and 
droon the wean as he had been a whalp or a kit- 
tlin.*' 

An exclamation of indignant surprise burst from 
every one present. 

^' Ye may weel be angry at us for siccan sinfu' 
thoughts,'' said granny, '* but it's o'er true, and I 
winna seek to hide it, «Uhough,it maks my flesh 
creep to think o't yet ; 1 did attempt to strangle 
the babbie, but whan I took him by the throat, he 
soiiled.in my face, and my heart grew girt at my 
cruelty ; I thought on his poor mother, who was 
DO longer alive to protect him, and taking him up 
in my arms, I ran aff with him to keep him out o- 
harms way, and ye a' ken whare 1 left him, and 
what came o' him." 

^' What did the deceased say to vou when you re- 
turned without the infant ?" inquired the Dominc. 

^ Dinna rip up the faults o' the dead," said Meg 
Dyot ; ^^ it is a' the same now what he said, for the 
bairn grew up to be an auld man, and deet o' his 
strae- death." 

^ It would be doubly wrong, now, under present 
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circumstances, to conceal it,'' said the DominC) 
giving a secret look to Goslington, as be made the 
observation. 

^^ What became of the effects of Lady Stuart,^' 
said Goslington, recollecting th^ miniature pic- 
ture. 

^^ They are . a' safe, and time and place conve- 
nient, ye shall hae them a' delivered o'er to you, 
except the siller, and that never came into my cus- 
tody,'' said Meg'Dyot, <^ but a' that 1 hae been in- 
trusted wi' is just as it was whan I got the charge 
o't." 

Meg Dyot informed the Domine and Goslington, 
as soon as they were left by themselves and granny 
Fa, that the little casket of jewels and the papers 
were depositied in safety in an old vault, under the 
ruins of Plotcock Castle, where granny Fa had put 
them, unknown to Charlie Stuarts iu^^b^p^ that the 
miniature picture which she suspended around the 
infant's neck when she left him at Hazleton, might 
have led to a discovery. 

Goslington and the Domine having arranged af-. 
fairs, took their leave of granny Fa and Meg Dyot, 
the Domine returning, home to give an account of 
the intelligence they had obtained to Latrd Shadow, 
and Goslington rode off to Ringsdale Castle to 
fulfil his promise to Lady Rosa. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE JDISCOVE&r* 



By some auld hmilet-hftiuited biggis, 
Or kirk deserted by its ricgin, 
^ It's ten to ane yeH find him snug in 

Some eldritch part, 

WP de*ils, they sftT, L— -d saft^f I eoUMgola 
At8Qmebia<»art.— , ^ 

Burks. 

UUR youth's heart throbbed with joy as he drew 
near Rinfi^dale Castle, which he beheld with tran-* 
sport as the abode of his ancestors. But his ani- 
mation gradually declined, and he became sensible 
of the extreme delicacy with which it became him 
to conduct himself undef his present circum- 
stances. Not having seen or conversed with. his 
father, he feh himself exceedingly at a loss in what 
manner to make his communication to the Earl or 
to Lady Rosa. He was under a promise to her 
ladyship to inform her of the result of his inter- 
view with Charlie Stuart, and his impassioned love 
for her would have induced him to have embraced 
the very first opportunity of fulfilling his promise. 
It seemed to him, however, to be more in unison 
with the fair and honourable conduct which he had 
invariably pursued, to make an open and candid 
disclosure of every thing which had come to his 
knowledge to the Earl himself. In the mean while, 
he perceived that he was within a short distance 
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of the Castle, and as he had not fallj determined 
what course to pursue, or wanted courage to prac- 
tise what his judgment dictated, instead of ndii^ 
directly towards the portico which opened into the 
great halU he turned up to the right hand road to- 
wards the stables, and gave his horse to one of the 
grooms : this was what he had never done before^ 
for he kept himself at a much greater distance from 
the domestics than Lord Ringsdale himself. He 
had even fastidiously avoided entering into con- 
versation with old Bauldy for a long time^ 

He entered the garden that he might be retired^ 
and have an opportunity to deliberate on the path 
he ought to pursue. 

As he sauntered about among the walks, he saw 
Lady Rosa and Bauldy engaged in conversation, 
going towards Clocksie, and he immediately followed 
them that he might have an opportunity of speak- 
ing to her ladyship by herself, respecting the intel- 
ligence he had to communicate. He discovered 
from Bauldy^s gestures and earnestness, as well as 
from the great attention ihat Lady Rosa was paying 
to him, that the old gardener was making himfielf 
very busy, with affairs of a different nature than the 
management of his box and yew-trees, in the old 
and antiquated style of Dutch gardening. 

Neither Lady Rosa nor Bauldy had seen <jros- 
lington, nor knew that he was near them, much less 
that be heard what they said. That he might be 
able to overhear them, at leasts what was^the topic 
of Bauldy's harangue, he came up near tho place 
where they stood, with their backs towards him, 
under cover of a bank, planted with evergreens, 
which had not yet fallen under Bauldy^s hedge 
shears. 

Rumour had anticipated our youth, for the re- 
port had reached Bauldy^s ears that Laird Shadow 





I descended of an elder branch of (he noble 
Dil7 of Stuart, of Riagsdate Castle, and the 
rer-officious horliculturist was telling the newt 
I Lady Rosa, and adding such items out of his 
Wn iavention, as he thought nould be likely to in- 
jme her ladjship'a mind, and, perhaps, hasten the 
Mpture between the Earl and Laird Shadow, 
vrbich he looked upon as certain, and not far dis- 
tant. 

The first thing that Goslington distinctly heard 
vj^uidy say, was, " Laird Shadow, I hear, says tliat 
^■^'11 no let neist Whussunday gang o'er his head 
1 be turns his Lordship and you out o' the Cas- 
I, and that he'll mak my Lord repay him every 
lack and bawbee, baith stock and interest, for a' 
f rent that he's e'er gotten," 
"You are an infernal liar!" said Goslington to 
mself, grinding his teeth with rage, when Bauldy 
mtioued, "And that's nought but what might 
he been expected o' an auld in6del like Luird 
ndow; but could ye a' hae thought it, IhatGoa- 
^ton, nhahaa been nought else but a to-tier about 
e Castle, should long ago hae bad the impudence 
Vtaylhat it wad be hisain fault if he was na Lord 
Ringsdale himsel' yet ; for," my leddy, 'am 'maist 
aebamed to tell you, " he says ye was aye pooking 
him by the sleeve, and giggling, and laughing, and 
he keii't weel eneugh what you wanted.'' 

"Yon lying scoundrel!" said Goslington, no 

long^er able to contain himself, and darting on him 

as a falcon on a partridge, lie aimed a blow at hit 

tad, which Bauldy perceiving, had just lime to 

lape a knock-down hlow, by stooping forward- 

Hiiogtou's blow, however, took efiect on the top 

fBauldy's bonnet, knocking it ofl*, and leaving 

m hoary bead unprotected, Lady Rosa screamed, 

■d ran towards the Castle, without over ' 
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eamed, ^M 
looking ^M 



•jotMUi Iter, haTiDK but little doubt that Ooslinglon 
molt baVe WUe^ ^BauMy from (he violent manner 
flut he bad Ittacked him. Gushnglon, however, 
^iiot pnNjeed to itHfSh extremities, for although 
^egi«q>0d.'tfa«"baiitlkerchief which Bauldy wore - 
round nMnecki and clenching his lingers, twisted it 
nil the.Dld'Diaia was black in the face, yet he did 
sot att^aipt to Btrike bim, taking pity on bis gray 
.hain'. \ . 

"I will tak out a law borrois against you," said 
Baoldf, "fft.'dloiia prosecute you for assault and 
l»|tter^. Yoa ought to think shame o' yourael' 
(br'liftin{[yODr hand to strike an auld gray-headed 
man ttMt mieht Im yborfaither, nay, your grand- 

''^BiiwinienU" said Oninngtoa, |ite«piDff tint 
^ain by the bandkerchtef, " come; along wuo, me 
and confess td the Earl that you fotd^Lady Rosa 
the croiMft li«f,' or I will drag jop iift«t lUft u I 
wonua doe b^fr^ beck." -°- 

"Surelylt is meet to be said Uiat T have bome 
chastisement; 1 will not offend anymore," said 
Bauldy. 
' " Hold yoar peace, you canting ^ypOcrite,^' re- 
plied GoslingtOQ, "and profane not Scripture by 
quoting it." 

The Ear), having heard of the affray from Lady 
Rosa, 'who was terribly alarmed, came into the 
garden. ' 

As (toon as' Bauldy saw his lordship, heexclaim- 
cd, looking Goalington for the first time in the fkce 
since (hey had quarrelled, " The Lord rebuke 
thee, Satan!" and shouted "siurderr murder! 
murder!" 

His lordship, by tus presence, prvvaofAd Oos- 
lington from laying bands a|^io on Baaldy, «nd 
tiering heard a snccinct account from the lormer. 
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of every thing relating to this contest, he advised 
the latter to make^amends, hy asking pardon. 

'^ I ask your pardon, Sir,^' said Bauldy ; '^ but if 
I had kenM that you heard me, I wad nae hae said 
what I did. But Tonly meant it as a joke,, to hear 
what my Leddy wad say, for I ken'd sue knew bet- 
ter than to believe me, and I houp, now that it's a* 
bye, ye'll no be angry.'' 

**' You ought not to have given way to your paS' 
sion, Goslington," said his lordship, as they walked 
homeward, ''for you could not suppose that any 
thing he could say, would have any influence on 
my mind." 

'^ I did not know what effect it might have, and 
I could not bear the idea to be represented, as 
being so ungrateful, after the friendship which I 
have received, or so unprincipled as to speak so 
lightly of Lady Rosa," said Goslington. 

Lady Rosa did hot make her appearance- at the 
tea-table that evening, nor at breakfast next morn- 
ing, and it gave Goslington the greatest concern 
that he should have given her offence. "My 
Lord," said he, ^^l feel ashamed at having de- 
meaned myself in Lady Rosa's opinion, by sinking 
at an old man like Bauldy, and I wish to see her 
ladyship to make her an apology." 

Lady. Rosa accordingly came into the room 
where they had breakfasted, being requested by 
his lordship to do so. 

"I beg your ladyship's pardon for what I have 
done," said Goslington, " and promise you for the 
future never so far to forget myself as to behave so 
ill again in a lady's presence, nor to violate the re- 
spect due to old age and gray hairs." 

" You have it on this express condition," said 
Lady Rosa, " that you are sincere in your protes- 
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tfltloDft of itgnil^or I fbU^ and stilt ftel sh6ck^ 
at Toiir vlbl^te,^* 

Lord Rtandul^ baviiu; agreed to go wi(h (jtos- 
lingtoo to Pltf tcodr Castle, to witnets this btdden 
tpfeiinKy ^hi^ Meg Dyot th^t day was to b'rin^ to 
light, both' to satisfy his cttriosity and to detect im- 
positfoAy' should any be attempted ; Lady Rosa 
also consented to accompany him thither, and at 
the hoac appointed, they met Laird ShadoU" and 
Dominc^ Krchall on the site of this old Cltstl^, 
which was how covered by a clulbp of Scotch fir- 
trees. 

The name of this old Castle, as Plotcoek, or 
BloUcok, both' signifies tho Deri!,; i^nd also Fluto,^ 
probaWy had given rise to the saperstitioos story^ 
fmong the country people, that hid under ito 
ruins, '* there was a'bilPs hide fu' o' siller ;'' and 
according to report, the miller of Tbinacre mill 
had once dug oown till he came in sjriit'of this 
hoard, which was kept by the devil, and when he 
was going to touch it, his ears were assailed with 
the most frightful screams, and he was almost scared 
to death with a flash of fire and a smell of sul- 

Shur, while a voice called out, ^' Baloo !. baloo ! 
as la le loup ! the Thinacre's milPs a^ in a low,'' 
which made the miller take U> bis heels, and no one 
afterward could ever find out the place. * 

It is more likely, however, that our history 
affords a clue to unravel the miller's story, and of 
the cause which gave rise to the report of the hid- 
den treasure under the Castle* - 

When the party arrived, they found Meg en- 
gaged in digging down among the rubbish, which, 
before she commenced, was overgrown with green 
sward, and in a short time she came to a large flat 
stone, over the opening into a vault leading to what 
had formerly been the dungeon* Into this vault 
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Meg Djrot descended with a lighted cainlle and a 
piece of kindled peat, in case that the candle, from 
want af air, should go out. As the Tault had not 
been opened for a considerable number of years, 
none of the company chose to run the hazard of 
following her. Meg, however, had for her greater 
security, provided herself with a coil of cart rope, 
one end of which she tied round her waist, and the 
other was held by those above, who, iti case of ne- 
cessity, were to pull by it to draw her out towards 
the air; and it would have served as a guide to 
those who endeavoured to assist her. In a few 
minutes, Meg made her appearance at the entrance 
of the vault, bringing with her a bundle, covered 
over with an untanned hide. On cutting it open, 
the contents proved to be chieiSy several old titles 
for grants of land from the Scottish crown. The 
principal part of these had been entered in the 
register office at Edinburgh, others of them were 
not, and were supposed to have been lost. In ad- 
dition to these was a small casket of jewels, con- 
taining, among other valuables, an antique diamond 
ring, with a label affixed to it, denoting it to have 
belonged to Mary Queen of Scots. This ring, 
with the Laird^s approbation, Goslington present- 
ed to Lady Rosa, who received it, as it was really 
meant, a pledge of love. 

Meg Dyot, having accomplished her purpose and 
fulfilled her promise, replaced (he stone over the 
vault, and filling up the hole which she had dug, 
covered it again over with the sward. 

The party immediately drove towards Ringsdale 
Castle, and Meg, coiling up her rope, and having 
collected her tools, threw them over her shoulder, 
and mounting her donky, rode along with them till 
she came to the Kitty mnir. As she bade them 
good-bye, having to provide for the funeral of 
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Charlie Stuart, the Laird gave orders that it should 
be conducted according to her mirtd, and at hi>) ex- 
pense, at the same time calling out, ^^ I shall see 
you again to-daj, Meg ; yours has been a friends 
turn, and is a job that maunna be foi^tten." Nor 
did be break his word and suffer her to go unre- 
warded. 

The Earl had invited Laird Shadow and Mr. 
Birchail to dine with him, and soon after the party 
arrived at Ringsdale, the Castle bell tolled, and • 
they sat down in the great hall to a sumptuous din- 
ner, served up in a style of the greatest elegance. 
The Domine was in the highest spirits at the 
thoughts of having so far succeeded to the very 
utmost of his wishes, in accomplishing a denoue- 
ment whichy for several years, bad required his ut- 
most exertions and skill to effect. For although 
every thing appeared to have proceeded in a fortu- 
nate train, as if by chance, or the fortuitous combi- 
nation of lucky circumstances, he alone knew that 
under his auspices the plan which he had at first 
devised had gradually progressed, and ultimately 
had arrived at that degree of consummation which 
rendered his further interference unnecessary. 
His design, however, had never been revealed to 
any one> because he wisely judged that by its con-* 
cealment he would be the more able to modify it, 
'hording to the aspect which affairs might present, 
'*M different stages of maturity, which he might 
sr accelerate or retard, as unforeseen contin- 
^ies might render expedient or necessary. We 
^ therefore, that our candid and intelligent 
cr will not look upon it as one of our greatest 
Bsaions, in endeavouring to exhibit to him, in a 
^ perfect point of view than has been hitherto 
Jn our narrative, the various manoeuvres 
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1o which the Dominc had recourse to obtain his 
object. 

The Domine, by hia own personal eUTorts, bad 
eadeavoured (d persuade Laird Shadow to give our 
youlb, as it is commonly calJed, a college educa- 
tion ; he had al»o found meane, in due lime, to re- 
:oinmend bim as a companion to Lord Hingsdale- 
lii the interim, Meg Dyot, by his insligiitioni gave 
^uch hints of fulure greatitesa which was to attend 
(he Laird's family, delivered in a mysterious and 
-ibylistical manner, as. Mr. fiircball judged would 
excite our youth's cipeclalion, even if the Laird 
hiaseir ridiculed her art as a spaewife. But hie 
ci»e( difficulty tvilh Meg, from whom he first re- 
ceived his own information, was lo keep her from 
nuking such unseasonable discoveries lo the par> 
ties concerned as mi^ht ralher tend to defeat than 
to fulfil bis designs. He. did not, however, restrain 
h^ from making such allusions to Lord Ringsdale 
ConcerAJng past events in the private history of his 
binily as were mo6t likely to draw his attention to 
fbe coincidence in point of lime, regarding the age 
of old Laird Shadow anil the rebellion ; (he stri- 
bing resemblance which the mark on the Laird's 
forehead bore to that of the infant son of the un- 
fortunate Lady Douglas Stuart, together with the 
liaird and this infanrs having two thumbs on each 
hand, and that the Laird was a foundling orphan. 
VViien the Domine surveyed in his mind all these 
his past services, in behalf of his quondam pupil, 
be could not avoid attributing to his own skilful 
superintendence.thegood understanding which es- 
■<lrd between two families whose interests ran so 
i!iii:i::Ij counter to each other, in an alTair of such 
rnj^miude aa the tiile and the estate of the barony 
if Ringsdale, which the one was entitled to as 
*ieif rightful inheritance, and the other had held 
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it) contiotfed BuceetsE6li fiVim hi§ thctHMti Of 

course, therefore, be enjoyed the secret satisfaction 
of having done such an essential service to his 
mutual friends Lord Ringedale and Laird Shadow. 

Indeed, we are wilting to coincide to the Do- 
mine that he deserved credit for the judgment 
which he exerciEed in laying his plans, and for his 
discretion in putting them into execution. And we 
cheerfully acknowledge, thai but for him, had such 
a discovery been made as had nuw been done, in- 
stead of the prefent good fellotvship which subsist- 
ed between his lordship and Laird Shadow, and the 
unbounded friendship which was maintained be- 
tween their families, there could hiive been nothing 
but titigation, and probably, the deepest ranconn 
He sat, therefore, at (he festive board, as the guai^ 
dian augel of concord and harmony. 

And we likewise admit, that he had made a dis- 
creet choice in selecling Meg Dyot as his agents 
and that from her pretensions to fortune-telling, she 
was an able condjulor, because she found access to 
people of all ranks, who amused themselves with 
her gibberish. Not, indeed, that they put any 
faith in her foreknowledge of future events, hut 
because Ihcy knew, from the vagrant life which she 
led, that she was intimately acquainfed With alrriost 
every thing that was going on all aroulid (he coun- 
try ; in fact, this was absolutely necejBarj' tfl' ena- 
ble her to keep up her repiilation u a spaewife. 
And as she was indulged to analmost imboaiided 
degree in intermeddling with ftmily iffiihli, shfe 
spoke whatever she had a mind to without ■'etttiiint. 
Under his direction, therefbre,Ehe made her brilcu- 
lar responses to our youth, or to Lady Rom. Or to 
the Earl himself, according to the ioitmctktm 
which she had received from the Donune^lirltOilU^ 
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« upenateading Providence^ watched over their 
aSiin. 

And when we reflect that it was known to hU 
lordship that granny Fa and ChaHie Stuart had 
lived ID the family ot the unfortunate Lady Douglae 
Stuart at the time that the sad catastrophe happen- 
ed, to which we have so repeatedly had occusion td 
allude, we need not be at all surprised that he ehould 
have laid some alresB on her admonitions, as he na- 
turally concluded from what Eource she derived her 
information. 

In the mean time, leaving the worthy Domine tu 
enjoy the gratiScalion which hh exemplary condiici 
had so well merited, we would next advert to the 
efiects which resulted from our youth's being pos- 
sessed of the miniature picture of Lady Dou);la» 
Stuart. On this account, the Earl was at everv 
pains to collect iiiformation from every quarter ; 
and besides the report which had b&cn handed 
down in the family, with which we cannot but sup- 
pose him to have been well acquainted, he learned 
several particulars from Charhe Stuart and granny 
Fa, on the affairs of his unfortunate ancettor. Again, 
through the means of Meg Dyot, the Domine was 
enabled, ill a'* great measure, to direct the nalurc 
aod extent of the information which he oblained 
from these people. 

The Earl was, therefore, gradually prepared foi 
what had happened, and he had come to (he con- 
clusion, in his own mind, that Laird Shadow wat 
bifi kinsman in the same degree of consanguinity, 

Ich now turned out to be the case, 
lut Laird Shadow could hardly persuade him- 
, although grown somewhat familiar with splen- 
rand mngni&cence, that he really was, by hneal 
:ent, the rightful heir in succession of the 
norr of Ringsdale, and that the whole of wba< 
fui.. JI. 16 
i ■ 
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had this day happened was indeed trae, and not al- 
' together the delusion of an empt^ dream. Not 
that the idea had never intruded itself on his imagi- 
nation (hat (his might be the case, for some fleet- 
ing thoughts of this nature had occasionally sprung 
up in his mind, but he never harboured them as 
being wetl grounded, or entertained any hopea that 
such a discovery should ever be made to prove that 
it tvas so. 

The Doniinc, who valued himselfon being close- 
moDthed, had never thought proper to com- 
municate any part of the information which he 
possessed to the Laird, nor permitted MegDyot to 
be more communicative than himself. Conse- 
quently, he had nothing more than conjecture to 
guide him when reflecting on his genealogy. The 
happy discovery was not, iherefore, more agreeable 
to him than it was unexpected. 

Goslington occupied a seat at table on Lady 
Rosa's right hand ; he had not had leisure to dress 
for dinner, nor indeed had her ladyship ; but our 
youth seemed, even in his air and exterior, to have 
acquired » dignity of manner which, wcomplished 
as he wai, bad never before displayed itself to the 
same advantage. He paid her ladyship the great- 
est attention, for he excelled in polilenei,*! nut it 
was that of one who looked upon himself as, being 
hfir equal. So far, however, was the griAf Cu] dig- 
nify which he maintained froni bein^cojisigerqd b^ 
the Earl or Lady Rosa as top aWuiqingi, tbii 
it was the rery reverse ; it was construed b^ then) 
as a happy omen of his future distinctjoqi an'diihCJ' 
bailed it as the harbinger uf inci^a^jmg.hapiyaew. 
Even to Laird Sha4ow himself, the. QVeiYttnioed 
£uhioDBble deportment of. oar youtti.h*(l vaniiltML 
and he viewed bim as he ^lly. was, at tbiimcc 
nent, the. apconqpliahed and well^brM josng n9- 
Mffona. 
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But our . design, in Uie present instance, not being 
to give a minate detail of the luxuries with which his 
loraship's table was covered during the entertain* 
tnent, nor of- the poignancy of the wit by which 
it was seasoned, but to unravel our plot, and 
having sufficiently refreshed our reader's memory 
with a short summary of the Domine's pro- 
ject, and taken a bird's-eye view of affairs at the 
coounencement of another era in our history, we 
shall content ourselves for the present* 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE TOUa. 



It is an inezpresnible pleasure to knaw a litU« of the world. 

Addison. 

Laird Shadow having received a letter from 
Mr. Moneypenny, one of Mr. Barber^s executors, 
who resided in London, advising him that it would 
be requisite for him to come to the metropolis in 
order to close accounts concerning the estate of the 
deceased, and that, in the mean time, he might 
draw on the executors for the additional sum of 
6ny thousand pounds ; he made arrangements with 
Lord Rinesdale to make a tour of the south of the 
kingdom during the ensuing summer. The Laird 
had neVer been south pf the Tweed, and as he in- 
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tended to accomplish the doable purpose of busi- 
ness and pleasure in this excursioo, he proposed to 
his lordship that they should travel in their own 
carriages, that the two young ladies ^nd gentlemen 
might participate in so pleasant a journey at this 
season of the year, and that they might suit their 
own convenience, in baiting when, and where they 
had a mind to, and travelling in what ever direction 
they pleased. 

He likewise was desirous to prevail on Mrs. 
Shadow to accompany them, conceiving that it 
would be agreeable to her to enjoy Ihc priospect 
of so exceedingly beautiful, and so fertile a part 
of the country, through which they intended 
to pass. Besides, he expected that it would 
improve her health, which, latterly, had been 
somewhat delicate. Mrs. Shadow, however, 
declined goiog so long a joumej, partly be- 
cause she disliked being so long from, home, 
and also, because she preferred the retirement to 
which she had always been accustomed, to the 
noise and bustle of an inn, and the strange pe#ple 
with whom she would constantly meet. 

Mr. Rifleman had for some' time been an inmate 
of Hazleton-hall, and in talking over family afl&irs, 
he had beefn able to count kindred with Mrs. Shadow, 
by his mother's relations^ Before the party .set 
• out on their journey, Mrs.Shadow and he being 
' bne day by themselves, "Mr. Rifleman,'^ said she, 
^' I may not, perhaps, have the pleasure pf seeing 
you again, for life is uncertain, and i am far from 
being in good health, although I endeavour to ap- 
pear to be as well as I can. " I am,'' she con- 
tinued, " fully aware of the mutual esteem which 
prevails between you and Peggy, and I am highly 
{>lqascd with the choice which she has noade ; if 
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^S^Sin atioultl be verified, do not take herawS^ 
from her father, but be so good as to remain in thti 
country, for the llioughtsof her going abroad ii the 
only Ihioe Ibat gives me (ineaaioesB." 

" I see no cause, Ma*Hia, to be apprelienaive of 
ati)' danger in j'our case," said Mr. Rifleman, "and 
1 hope to see joa well and happy on my return to 
Hazleton-hall, nhere I have enjoyed much happi- 
ness; should it be otherwise, whatever restraint 1 
may be under llie necessity of putting on my own 
^^iticlinalioDS, I shall not fail to strive to comply with 
^kour wishes." 

^K A day or two before the Laird leA home, "my 

Hbsar," said she, " 1 wish you could delay your 

^jburney till next summer, for lately you have been 

&o much from home, that I feel mysulf often dull 

for the want of your company." 

"Cheer up your spirits, Tib by, lass," replied 
(he Laird, " I am quite as happy in your company 
aayou can be in mine, and as loalh to be without 

gbul why dJnna yc gang alang wi' us, and amuse 
orsel' with a sight of the country, and look about 
a?" 
Mrs. Shadow, however, kept her resolution of 
yiog al home, and the Laird, not linding his 
jiness to admit of any delay, as, besides his busi- 
ness with Mr. Moneypenny, he had also hopes of 
purchasing an estate belonging to Sir liclfry Bat- 
tlcdoor, which he saw advertised in the Londoa 
newspapers to be sold, Ihu party set oS* on their 
jouruof without her. 

The Laird had purchased a handsome barouche, 

with a pair of strung active carnage- horses, and 

the coachman whom he had engaged, in bis new 

Nuit of livery, which was exceedingly neat, mount- 

HHDg the coach-bo:!, they drove oiT in style. 

lb rbcy took the Edinburgh iQBd to London, tfaat 

V 16" ^r$ 
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ID jpassiog through the Lothians, the Laird and Mr. 
Ri^sman might see the excellent mode of hus- 
baDdry there practised; which indeed may,' with 
great truth, be said to be the very best in the whole 
kingdom of Great Britain. 

As they passed through this fine countryi his lord- 
ship, who had joined them on the road, bidding the 
coachman stop, the gentlemen alighted to .admire 
the perfection which agricalture had here attained. 

*^ [ have seen that farm, now Iving before us,^^ 
said the Earl, ''which consists of from six to seven 
hundred acres, let for upwards of four thousand 
pounds per annum.'^ 

'' Hegh,man! my Lord, I meaui" said the Laird, 
'' that^s aboon sax pounds an acre;" ^nd turning to 
Mn Rifleman, '•' did ye e^er see as straight drills as 
these in America? ye might shoot a craw with a 

fun bullet from one end to the other; then such 
ne land, fine crops, fine quickset hedge-rows, and 
so nicely trimmed to the bargain.; in short, iOs so. 
fine a^ thegither, that it's quite a garden." 

Pursuing their journey, they passed the Tweed, 
over the bridge, where, according to report, an old 
woman is snid to have accumulated a fortune by 
receiving sixpence apiece from those Scots who 
emigrated to England, and paying them half a 
crown on their return into Scotland ; a sum, 
however, which appears to have been but seldom 
demanded, as this is alleged to have been a very 
profitable concern. 

In passing over the high, bleak mountains of 
Northumberland, they were compensated for the 
sterility of the soil by the extensive prospect which 
thay^ enjoyed, of a long tract of sea-coast and the 
adjdrhing island, together withafineviewof the Ger- 
man ocean. Towards Durham, a very perceptible 
change appeared j^yt^ je farm-houses and the couii^ 
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try, horn whal lliBy had been acctisloU^ 
of ibc Tweed ; Ihere was likewise a i;ood deal of 
difierence in the drem apd rnaiincrs of Ihe people. 
Tlie Laird and Mr. Rifleman having; heard go much 
of the famous Durham ox, took a vrew of some 
cattle, and then joined (heir companions, who had 
gone to see ihe Catht-dral, a heav) Gothic bailding 
which king James had called "Ihe thick legged 
kirk," from its short, ponderous columns, and also 
from the large endonmenla which had been grant- 
ed to this diocess; for his Majesty had an eje on 
both in his witty apophthegm. 

in Yorkshire, ihey found the soil, in some 
places, very rich, and as there was abundance of 
lime, and the inhabitants a race of strong, hardy, 
and mdustriou? people, the crops were generally 
excellenl. But the ?oil varied from [he riche^f 
loam to the miry waste or slrril healh. The 
strong, aetive, well-boned Yorkshire hunting 
horse, is celebrated all over the world, and the 
Laird and Jonalbaii, who both considered them- 
selves good jockies, detained the party in the city of 
York several days, that they might have leisure to 
see as many of these tine Hnimals as they could, of 
whom Ihe Laird purcbased several for himself and 
his friends. His pockets were pretty well lined, 
and as the Yorkshiremeti were not lame in making 
« bargain, he had lu pay " through both c.irs" for 
I i|is hnnlere. 

mf^ Tb€ dialect in Ihe different counlicc in England 
B^U some very remarkable peculiarities in each 
W which distinguishes it frotn cho others, »nd although, 
in the northern countit-s, a very considerable simi- 
larity to that of the Scutch may be tmced, yet J^^ . 
wbeti the same words and phrases are madetA^ of 
a in Scotland, the «cent an^ronuncj^tion is so 
Mviocial, that the nMives ijfl^iffter ki 
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are often at a loss to comprebe&d each others 
meaning. 

The Laird found this to be the case, more par- 
ticularly in his dealings with the Yorkshire jockies* 
^^'The de^il a bit, man, Jonathan^" said he, ^^ these 
Yorkshire bodies dinna speak ava; they just yowl 
like dogs, and there's na kennin' o' a single word 
•they say/' The Yorkshiremenii no doubt, were in 
theiF turn, not a little puzzled with the Laird^s own 
brogue* 

The E^rl, and Goslington, and the young ladies, 
had full time to survey, at their leisure, the mag- 
nificent structure of the nrinster, which internally 
exhibits a beautiful specimen of the richest and 
lightest Gothic architecture, and together with the 
stained glass in some of the windows, this cathe- 
dral was very superb. The Laird and Jonathan, 
however, had only a very transient view of these 
elegancies, preferring the symmetry and figure of 
a well-bred hunter to the architecture of the min- 
ster. 

Our tourists next proceeded to Lincoln, and 
having seen the Cathedral, which is the largest in 
the kingdom, and generally considered to be supe- 
rior to York minster ; having also seen great Tom, 
a large bell, which requires fifteen men to rinj; it. 
leaving Lincoln, ihey turned into the Fens. The 
fever a:^d ague, however, was at this time prevailing 
there among the inhabitants ; consequently, the 
Laird and Jonathan were obliged to be expeditious 
in examining the breed of draught horses, which, 
principally, were black, and prodigiously large- 
boned and powerful. They had also to content 
-^llpnselvcs with merely seeing the long-wooled 
Lmcolnshire breed of sheep, without being allowed 
time to make a sipgl e purchaie, as the whole party, 
themselves ex^[[Bl, declai^d that they would#ot 
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kkep 8 single night exposed to Ihcmann 

And what was not less tnntalizing to them, liwy 

ipftij had an opportunity, while the horses ale theic 

GOro, of seeing the windmills used in draining the 

fens at work, in raising the water out of the 

ditches. 

In^cad of returning into the great north road, 

Kormand Cross, although Laird Shadow would 
\VC gone fifty niiles out of his way lo have had 

T an hour's converantiou on the art of making 

ItoD cheese, Ihey took Norfolk in iheir route to 
see the drill huehandry, for which (his country is so 
famous. From Norfolk they proceeded to SitOblk, 
where the Laird provided himsell' with two com- 
pact saddle horses, which he ordered to be sent 
•fterbim to London, insteadof (.ending them down 
intA Scotland, as he had done with the hunters. 

Advancing into Essex. Ihcy beheld the dome of 
St. Faul'i', through a cloud of smoke, which hover- 
ed over the metropolis, and in the course of a few 
hours, ap a scathed forest, ihe masts of the ahippi«g 
in the Thamesj winding wilh the courtie of the 
river, rose between them uid the city, 

" We are within sight «f London," said Mr. 
Rifleman, who rode in the same carriage with 
L^ifd Shadow and Peggy. 

''Gosh mel but it's a mucklc jrlace," replied the 
Laird, rising up in the ope.ii carriage, and looking 

lund him, "us I leeva," he exclnimcd, "there's 
ner thauthe Lunneo bodies are a' as reeket 
herring; the h«lc town smeeka as it ware 

dcexe; 'um glad," he continued, "my puir 
Tikby did nn come here, for she might just as wee) 
be lo ihe town side »' a lime kiln as lo be wiMiin 
lh« reck o' Lunnen." 

! Ino yoKng.gt:iilleiiien and ladies were na 
rpri««d than lh« Laird^Milll (he magnitude of 
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London and its suburbs, which they viewed at a 
abort distance. For all along in the neighbourhood 
of the turnpike road, for seTeral miles before thej 
reached the metropolis, there were a numberof ele- 
gant bouses and country seats, many of them belong- 
ing to the citizenSjOrto such as had retired from busi- 
ness^ and as they approached nearer to the city, on . 
both sides of the road, one unbroken line of houses 
extended itself. Great numbers of carriages of 
every description drove quickly along to and from 
the city, for every^ one seemed full of life ; the 
horsemen rode at a brisk pace, and (he foot passen- 
gers, passing and repassing, in crowds, walked witk 
nimble steps and busy* looking countenances. 

When they entered the city, the throng of peo- 
ple on the pavement was immense— the streets 
were blocked up with carts and wagons, grating 
heavily along under immense loads — or a line of 
carriages were standing till they could find room to 
advance — the shouting of the drivers— the smack- 
ing of the whips — and the trampling of the horses' 
feet on the stones echoed in one tumult of uproar, 
in fact, man in and out of London seemed to be a 
different being. 

"The like o' that! the like o' that!" with him a 
very favourite expression, said the Laird, holding 
up both his hands as high as his head, and sawing 
the air three or four times with them in a quick 
flying motion, '* the streets o' Lunnen are as throng- 
ed as Straven causeway in a June fair;" and turn- 
ing round to Jonathan, he continued. '^ this wad be 
an awfu' bad place for ane to hae a sair head, man ; 
'am so glad my puir Tibby's no here." 

Tbe display of the shop windows was most mag- 
nificent, and the wealth that they exhibited appa- 
rently inestimable. The vast magnitude of the 
public buildings, the splendid carriages, the rich 
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trappings of the horses, and the gorgeous liveries 
of the citizens and noblemen were dazzling and 
stupefying. .The Laird^s riches dwindled down in 
his own estimation to a mere cipher ; and it was 
sometime before he recovered from his surprise, 
and found himself, able to breathe with freedom* 
The young people were fullof gayety, their 
eyes sparkled with joy, and tfreir breasts throbbed 
with the emotions of delight which they felt. 
The scene, however, t^bis* lordship, was only what 
he ,had so ioften witnessed, that it had lost its 
charms; it was. slill grand,, but it did not awaken 
those transports which the huntsman's horn and 
the trampling of the horses in the fbx<*hunt alone 
could give, as with the tumultuous tally-bo he 
awoke the slumbering echo on. the banks of the 
Avon, 

The. Laird thought of home and his dear Tibby« 
feeling, a little out of spirits from havirig left her 
so poprly. 
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CHAPTER XVt V 



9«£ KSCTIOi^* 



Haith, Iftd,^ ye kittle ken ■boot it : 
For BriUin^e lEDid ! jmid Aith, I dobbtit.;:^ 
Say ntber^ gaan ms nemiohi lead Um, 
ADdnyingnilf: OT no^* they bid himi 
F^rBiituflVliiUli forherdeatroetloii.! 
Wr diMipetiei^ na^ and ftctioo. « 



- Buaiii. 



Ovfrtko to the 'death of his late Majestj King 
Georee the Third, ParKament bad b6eii dis* 
solved, and a new election of the memMrs oTlhe 
House of Commons for the different boPodghs and 
counties tltroughout the kingdom became neces* 
sary. A few days after the arrival of our northern 
friends in London, the Earl and the Laird having 
barely had time to transact their business, while 
the young gentlemen and ladies had to content 
themselves with having seen the interior of St. 
Paul^ — ^the arms'iji "^e Tower— the British Mu- 
seum — the exhibition' of paintings at Somerset 
house — Pidcock's Menagerie, Sic. and only a few 
nights attended the Summer Theatres — the Circus 
— ^auxhall Gardens — and a few other places of 

amusement, they set off for the city of , to 

be present at the hustings, during the election for 
V the members who were to represent the county 
of , in Parliament. 

Sir Belfry Battledoor,- who had, during the last 
parliament, represented this county, was again to 
pffsr biniBelf as a candidate. 
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He wai in the minority, being of Whig princi- 
filesy and. 9% the hustings had made some im- 
presfsive and able speeches* He was a gentlemen 
of acknowli^dged lalents^and at the former election 
for the county, had met ^witb very little opposition. 
He had not then, it is true, decidedly declared 
himself for the Whigs ; indeed, he strove to main- 
. tain the character of an independent member, and 
in the og|niop of - the public, stood high as a 
politician]^ His figure waft tall and noble ; he pos- 
sessed, in a high d^ree, the ^uaUties of a good 
orator-— ]his¥oice was rich — hj» articulation distinct 
— hi&/:ofintfnance firm and cootiaianding — his ima- 
gination was vivid — he possess^ 4 copious. flow of 
words — and he spoke with animation and |9Qei^y. 
He could, at, his pleasure, have commanded the 
tean^pf those who listened to him, or have con- 
vixls^ ihioi with lajjghter. Nature created him 
with powers to have been great, and St this mo- 
ment he might have been making a splendid figure 
in the British senate ; but his vices, his depraved 
immoral conduct, debased him and rendered him 
ignoble. 

in the neighbourhood when^ his estates bij, he ^ 
was distinguished by the .ttppdlatioti of young 
Nick, for as Burns says, he was indeed 

An imp o* h— ^, ^ • 

Set by the de'il's ain dibble. 

He was now poor, and could not find the means 
to stand a contested election, and he foresaw that 
the Tories would unite their interests against him. 
He had himself to thank for all this ; his notorious 
debaucheries had blasted his reputation among th^ 
freeholders, and the clergy, true to the Tory inte* 
rest, as usual, sounded the alarm fTOia VVi^ ^^\b^ 
Vol. IL 17 
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against bhspbemy and sedition ; and as a pack of 
hounds in full cry after the fox, they endeavoured, 
with one consent, to run him down, and to set up 
Jerry Gnawpost in his stead. In tine, he had been 
lord lieutenant of the county; he had represented 
it in parhament ; and he was about to see himself 
supplanted, and his seat in the House of Commons 
occupied by a mean, sordid sycophant, who had not 
talents to fill the petty office of a scavenger. 

The infatuated Sir Kelfry, however, at the very 
time he ought to have concerted with his friends 
who bad not yet deserledbrm, as thcratsdo a fall- 
ing house before that it tumbles down ; instead of 
having commenced an early and active caoTass, 
was trifling his time— nay, worse, he was gambling 
away his money in London ! He might, perhaps, 
have considered his affairs so desperate, that they 
couldnotbecome worse, and that, by a lucky throw 
of the dice, they might be bettered. 

He was nearly allied to an illustrious nobleman. 

Earl G , whose name will descend to posterity 

as one of the ablest slatesmen and one of the 
steadiest supporters of British liberty of the en- 
lightened age in which he lived. Lord G , in 

fhe present instance, knotting his embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, with that liberality Which has always 
been a conspicuous feature in his lordship's cha- 
racter, afforded him pecuniary assistsnce, and used 
his influence to support his interest during the elec- 
tion. It was all, however, to no purpose ; Sir Bel- 
fry, by his indtscretioui.was necessitated to relin- 
quish the contest, even after he had been nomina- 
ted one of the candidates at the h'ustingB 1^ the 
independent party> 

The Artstocrala had BlreadyniBde a V^OToue 
effott on behalf of Sqaire Gnawpost, and Ktfd'btf- 



gun an exteQsive and aleri: canyass all over tUe 
couDty. The landloifd directed his tenaAts a&d 
tradesnaeO) and in case of disobedience, the farmer 
was threatened with the loss of his farat» the 
tradesman with the loss of his custom. The clergy 
were active in their parishes, and launched forth 
their anathemas against blasphemy and sedition, 
both from^ the pulpit and at the hustings. The 
various corporations threw in their weight ia.to 
Squire Gnawpost's scale, and that of the independ- 
ents kicked the beam. , 

Sir Belfry was, by the Tories, caricatured and 
held up to ridicule when he withdrew, as a black 
horse, vicious in his temper — apt to stumble-^and 
given to bolt.. 

The independent parly of the freeholders, al- 
though baulked in their favourite candidate, had 
still another, and one who did not spare the cost 
to contest the election; and even after the day was 
fairly lost, they rallied and stood it out man- 
fully. Unluckily, however, he was so tongue-tied 
that it was ten to one if he ever 8aid more in the 
House of Commons than yes or no. 

When our Scotch friends drove to the city 

of ^ where the election was held, the way 

was eovered with crowds of freeholders going to 
the poll. Carqiages'of every description werehad 
iu request for their conveyance thither; the farm- 
ers jogged along Tn clusters on horseback, warmly 
arguing on politics, and the roads smoked with 
dust. Laird Shadow was highljr amused with the 
stir and bustle occasioned by the election ; for 
there was, ai Jeast, the show of a more ei:tensive 
representation than in Scotland, but be soon dis* 
covered that it was more in appearance than in 
reality. 

The froeholdera and p09a\a,ce'NiVtf^ ViAji %v^x!^- 
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bled at the hustings were perhaps more amused 
than edified by the IVhig and Tory speeches which 
were delivered on the occason/for it is more than 
probable that the one was only as the noise of 
'^ sounding brass,^' and the other of ^^ a tinkling 
cymbal," verba etpreterea nihil. 

Sir Belfry made some flaming patriotic speeches, 
and almost talked himself into hysterics, concern- 
ing ''the galling load of taxation under which the 
nation was sinking like a pack-horse underhis bur- 
den" — " the corruptions of the governihent" — and 
lamenting ^^ the tendency of the times to demoral- 
ize the people, he shed tears." 

Jerry Gnawpost also harangued the multitude, 
and made them many and large promises, none of 
which he had the slightest intention ever to fiil&l. 

"The mealy-mouthed auld gaflFer," said the 
Laird to Lord Ringsdale, " hear how he chatters 
like a magpie; he kens weel enough that he^s 
coaxing them to get their votes, by telling them a 
pack o' lees ; but he has an oily tongue, and as saft 
as a feather bed ; it goes click, click, like a watch, 
for it's as glib as a beggar's brat's." 

" It is his interest," said his lordship, " to pro* 
mote the interests of agriculture ; he has a good 
deal at stake, for he is himself one of the greatest 
landholders in the kingdom.^' 

''Stake here, stake there," replied the Laird ; 
"he is naithing but an auld miser. His ain faither 
taught him, when a callant, to covet every thing he 
saw, and to cheat his little playmates out o' their 
tops and marbles. And even now, he gangs about 
with dry crumbs o' bread, crusts o' musty cheeiie, 
bits o' waste paper, and auld rags in his pockets, 
and a coat on his bfitck not worth saxpeoce. Then 
his auld father-in-law, Licksnag, the higgler, learn-* 
od bim to boy eggs^ theu c^Vl% vcid ^as&ssk^ till he 
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scarted as muckle gear thegither as to buy a farm, 
aod now be buys hale parishes/' 

*' He has an eye on the loaves and fishes,'^ an- 
swered his lordship. 

^ Baith the ins and outs^ I am told,'' said Laird 
Shadow, ^^ in cooking the national pie, lick their 
fingers; but ye ,hae been a member o' parlia* 
raent yourseP, my Lord, and ken a' about it better 
than Ido." . ' 

" Members of parliament," answered the Earl, 
^'do enjoy certain perquisites or privileges, on 
whichever side of the house they belong." 

'^ I thought there was something in the wind, or 
ye wad na see the gentry flinging awa their siller 
this gate. But the maist disgusting thing, ava is to 
see what vile means are used to obtain votes,' 
aod to see the priests sticking in their creesfanf: 
noses into pplitics, and ranting about religion as if 
Christianity was endangered if Squire Gnawpost 
did na tak his seat in the House of Commons," 
said the Laird- 
He was not alone in taking offence at the 
conduct of the established clergy, for by th^iroveir- 
officious interference in behalf f>f the Tory interest, 
they had rendered themselves obnoxious to the in^ 
dependent party. Their influence among the 
farmers, however, was rapidly declining from their 
avariciously extorting their tithes, at a time when 
agricoUural affiitrs were at so low an ebb that every 
one concerned in them was likely to.be involved 
in the general bankruptcy. 

The indignation of the popultfce was. raised to 
Biicb a pitch, that the freeholders,. who went to the 

EoH to vote for Squire Gnawpost, durit not wear 
it fiMTOors in their hats^ test they shoold have 
been abwed and insulted by the mob in their way 
thiihar. The Tories were styled the hemn^m.^ 



club, from a cartaio dcigyman who took an active 
part in one of these charitable estabtiBhfnents, 
having been muhI to have pretty laigeijr distrihated 
to the poor, soap made of herrings and potatoes, 
boiI«d lA water with a few onions. He waf "also 
accused of having distributed the water in which 
his eggs had beea boiled', underthe name of egg- 
tea. 

Squire Gnawppst, however, carried the day, and 
when the poU closed, he was declared ope of the 
successful candidates, and waa chaired through the 
city, witha^band of music playing ^ See thereon- 
quering hero comes*' 

These goings on served for a few days to amuse 
the. young people, but they disgusted the Laird 
with politics, who began to be sick of both Whigs 
and Tories. 

The Laird could not rest satisfied till he 'had 
seen Sir Belfry, and got him to promise to him 
the refusal of his estate. He had been so highly 
pleased with the country through which they had 
passed in their way to and from London, and with the 
nne breed of sheep, and cattle, and horses, which he 
had seen in England, that he could scarcely eat or 
sleep till he became an English proprietor. The re- 
spectable appearance of the farmers and of their fami- 
lies had also pleased him greatly, and he repeatedly 
made the observation to Jonathan, on their way 
thither, that '' they ware na siccan puir peengering 
looking creatures as his neebors on the Kype, with 
their sour-milk Presbyterian faces.'' Goslington 
forgot his own concerns in that of the nation, but 
the Laird was like a fish out of the water. Having 
settled accounts with Mr. Moneypenny, anci got 
the cash ready to pay Sir Belfry for the estate, 
and thinking the time of the election, of all 
others, the best, to make a good haigain, as he 
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kn^w well enough that the Baronet wanted the 
money, he reminaed Lord Ripgsdale of the neces- 
sity there was to lose no time in securing the pro- 
perty, by making as early an application for it as 
possible. 

^' It will no do, my Lord," said Laird Shadow^ 
'' to be gawking here horn-idle at ferlies, and letting 
a fine estate slip through my fingers. And if I do 
get it, the sooner the better, for Sir Belfry's so 
needfu' o' siller that heHl no leave a stick on the 
estate big eneugh to mak a handstaff or a soople 
o'« And a' the pheasants will be scattered about 
for the want of a cover, Gude kens where. For I 
ann tell't, that already they can hardly get a tree 
high enough to sit doon upon at night, to keep them 
out o' the todds' way." 

The election being over, our party visited the 
watering-places of Worthing, and Brighton, and 
Hastings, where Lady Rosa and Miss Shadow 
aroused themselves in driving a little carriage with 
a couple of donkeys! and as Miss Shadow was an 
excellent whip, they cut a conspicuous figure among 
the company who frequent these places during the 
summer months. x 
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CHAPTER XVir. 



THE ESTAtE. 



Let tbistles grow insteflid of wheat, cockles instead of barley. 

" Job. 



The gentlemen, leaving the two young ladies to 
amuse themselves on the sea-coast, took a drive to 
Battledoor-hall to see the estate belonging to Sir 
Belfry, which had been advertised to be sold. 
Laird Shadow, however, had heard so much con- 
cerning the ruinous state of the agricultural interest 
in England, especially in the south of th^ kingdom, 
where there were no manufactories, that he was not 
of a mind to be in a hurry in parting with his 
money. Our party having put up at the George, 
which was the principal inn, as the landlord seemed 
to be an intelligent and communicative sort of a 
man, the Laird entered into conversation with him 
respecting affairs in the neighbourhood; 

^* Your roads, landlord, in this country, are unco 
gude," said the Laird ; ''a' the way fraeLunnen^ 
the road is so smooth that ye might trundle an apple 
on't." 

*'Bad times make good roads,'' replied ttre 
Tandlord. 

" JFJoir 80 ?" asked the Laird. 
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^'Because the poor,forsome time, liavebeen em- 

Efoyed in improving the turnpike road to London, 
aving little else to do," said the landlord. 

"How come the poor to be so destitute of em- 
plojmetlt?" asked Lord Uingsdale, taking part in 
the conversation with a good deal of interest, 

"Tlia farmer can no longer afford to pay them 
for their labour," said the landlord; "they are 
thrown idle, an^come upoji the parish for relief. 
The overseer is glad to make them do something, 
for frequently we have from fifty to a hundred men 
out of work in this parish; and during the winter, 
numbers stood in the street, opposite his door, front 
morning to niglit." 

" Vou understand, Laird Shadow," said his lord- 
ship, " that in England, the maintenance of the 
poor is provided for by law, and in order to levy a 
tax on every one who is not himself on the list of 
paopers, his property is valued and assessed ac- 
cording to its value." Addressing himself lo the 
landlord, " How mnch do you pay a pound for poor 
rates in this parish this season?" 

" We pay upwards of nineteen shillings in the 
pound," said the landlord, "but there are parishes 
whio pay from twenty-seven to twenty-eight shil- 
hngs." 

" That is more than the yearly rent of the pro- 
perty," said the Laird ; " the poor then take more 
to keep them than the whole property in the parish 
is worth !" 

"Not quite so much," said the Earl; "property 
is not assessed at a rack rent; perhaps at the time 
the assessment was made, it did not exceed one- 
third of the real value." 

" But," said the landlord, " property has greatly 
ftllen in value lately, and the poor rates keep in- 
creasing ever/ year." 

Vol. //. 18 
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The Laird gave a short cough, and scratchiDg 
his head} thought that it was a lucky circumstance 
that he had stopped at the George instead of call- 
ing directly on Sir Belfry as he intended* 

^^ What other burden is landed property encum- 
bered with, besides poor rates and taxes," asked 
Laird Shadow. 

^'The great and little tithes,'' said Lord Rings* 
dale ; ^^ and you will learn to your cost. Laird, if 
you purchase an estate on this side of the Tweed, 
that the tithes are a great drawback on the value 
of landed property/' 

The landlord gave the Laird a succinct account 
of the tithes in Battledoor, and also informed him 
that tithes in general had proved so great a griev- 
ance to the farmers, that it had been in agitation to 
purchase the great tithes in order to get rid of them 
altogether. 

^^ At the commencement of tithes in Great Bri- 
tain, they were intended to support the poor, re- 
pair churches, and maintain the clergymen,'' said 
Lord Ringsdale. 

"Yes," said the landlord, "but they are not ap- 
plied to the building of churches, or maintaining 
the poor, but for supporting proud, fat, idle cler- 
gymen, to preach up humility and charity." 

" If a' this is true," said Laird Shadow, " and I 
hae nae reason to doubt it, farming maun be in a 
wofu' plight in England; why, my Lord," he con- 
tinued, they are ten times waur aff than we are in 
Scotland, and yet this is the merry England that 
they brag about." 

**A large landed proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood," said the landlord, " gave the overseers of 
this parish a farm, of considerable extent, for the. 
benefit of the poor, for which they were to pay no 
rent, but merely the taxes-, axida& a ^roof of the. 
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ba^iess of the times, they have been unable to 
keep it, and have given it up." 

" If the poor are so badly off here, and there is 
30 much dilficultj' in (nainLainiog them, nhf don't 
ihey go where work is more plenty?" asked the 
Laird, not more vesed to think on the distresses of 
tbc farmer than on the miserable condition of the 
labouring poor. 

"Every pariah has enough to do to maintain its 
own poor," Baid the landlord, "and when they do 
go out of the parish in search of employment, they 
cannot find it,, and are again brought back to it." 

" So then," said the Laird, " a poor man is here 
confined to his parish, as a tree to the soil in which 
it is planted." 

" This evening," said the landlord, " there is a 
select vestry, which you can attend if you think 
proper." 

The Laird went to the meeting by himself, as 
neither his lordship nor either of the ^oung gentle- 
men would accompany him ; and having seen Sir 
JBelfry, who was present, and satisfied his desire to 
become more intimately acauainted with the poor 
laws and the manitgement ot the poor, he returned 
to the George and rejoined his company. 

" O' a' the sighls," said the Laird, "that e'er I 

, saw in this warl', a parish meeting beats. O what 

^_a^et o' mean, begi^arly rascals they have brought 

^Kie poor in England to, b^ their taxes and their 

^Kttor tawB.^' 

W^ "1 am of opinion," said Lord Riogedale, "that 
V the whole system is a very bad one.'' 

" In what respect, my Lord '!" asked GoslJngton, 

I»ho, as wfll as Jonathatt, knew but little of the 
ndition of the poor, and till this afternoon, never 
ppoaed that it was near as wretched as the; had 
ard it represented to be. 
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*^ The poor are not paid for their labour saffi- 
ciently to live and bring up a family, because the 
heavy taxes on the necessaries of life render it im- 
possible for them to subsist on the low wages which 
they receive. They are, therefore, obliged to re- 
ceive parochial relief, because they cannot be ex- 
pected to starve. And it is not one of the least 
evils that attends this system, that having once re- 
ceived help from theparjsh, their feelings are blunt- 
ed, and their spirit of independence is broken. 
The industrious, and the modest poor man, is left 
to starve, because he is ashamed to ask for assist- 
ance, while the idle and the bold-faced villain, lost 
to shame, is clamorous, and invents an endless va- 
riety of schemes to excite pity and live without 
working," replied his lordship. 

'^ If some of them do live without working, they 
do not live without begging, for they have to beg 
and pray at parish meetings as if they were 
begging for their life," said the Laird ; "and then 
they are turned out, and anither comes in, and he 
tells his pitifu' story neist, and then anither ane, 
till they hae a^ set forth their grievances, and such 
an account of wretchedness and misery as I have 
heard this night, I never heard in my life be- 
fore." 

" But why do the poor marry," said Goslington, 
interrupting him, "since they know that they are 
unable to maintain a family ?" 

" Na, ye hae just speert exactly the wrangquas- 
tion," retorted his father ; " ye should have asked 
why a man tbat^s baith able and willing to work, 
has little or naithing to do, and gets as little for 
what he does do ; but for a' that, I'll tell you what 
niaks him marry ; he canna live sae weel single as 
he can do married, for the overseers hardly give a 
single man as muckle to live on as wad feed a hen, 
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and for brats o' claise, a bit of ao auld sack, or the 
)i]:e o' that, is a' they get to keep out the cauld, and 
cover their nakedness." 

" I ainrays understood," said Jonathan, " that the 
poor in England were liberally provided for, and 
that the old and the infirm, when reduced to pover- 
ty, were received into the workhouse, where they 
were well taken care of." 

"You maunna confound what has been and what 
ia the case," said the Laird, " for I hae seen the 
workhouse, and it's no only a true picture o' mise- 
ry, but o' profligacy. It's as fu' as it can haud o' 
baitb auld and young, and it is true that they get 
their belly fu' o' victuals ; but than there's nought 
forthem to do, except making a few mops or brooms^ 
and 1 leave you to guess what goings on there is 
amang the young hisseys and youag fallows, and 
how uncomfortable it maun be to any decent per- 
son, who has seen beller times, to see what a pass 
tbines have come lo." 

"Tae Laird proceeded to give so horrible an ac- 
count of the poor, that we forbear to say anything 
more on a subject so repugnant to the feelings of 
humanily. 

" I now see the reason," said Jonathan, "why 
the lower orders of the English emigrania succeed 
so much worse in America than the Scotch or Irish 
labourers." 

" Is this really the case ?" asked Lord Ringdalt^ 
with surprise, for he did not apprehend tbat the 
baneful influence of the English poor laws could 
have 80 eilen^ive an infiuence in deteriorating the 
character of the English paupers, as to render it 
visible in hindering their success, in eo distant a 
r of the world. 

fiatitisso," said Jonathan, " your lordsbip 
18» 
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may confidently rely upon ; and, my Lord, I will 
tell you why it is so.'' 

This was placing the degraded situation of the 
English pauper in a new point of view to all pre- 
sent, and they listened with the greatest atten- 
tion. 

^^ You will see the Irish emigrants, to-day, step 
ashore in New- York ; to-morrow, you will see him 
with a spade or shovel in his hand at work, or 
mounting a ladder with a bricklayer's hod on his 
shoulder." 

'^ How comes the Scotchman on ?" said the 
Laird, interrupting him, '^ since Paddy succeeds so 
we^l in America, how does Sawny do ?" 

^' Sawny," said Jonathan, giving the wink to his 
lordship, and imitating the Laird's dialect, ^'is an 
industrious frugal chieid, only he's a wee dirty in 
his habits— rather o'er fond o^ his glass — and no a 
little o'er bigoted in his religious opinions." The 
shrewd look which Jonathan assumed, and the dry 
sarcastic quaintess of his humour, made the Laird 
himself laugh — "stick to your text, Jonathan,'' 
said he, "and no murder the King's English that 

" The English pauper," continued Jonathan, 
"is, with his wife and children, sent over by his 
parish, their passage is paid, and their ship-stores 

{irovided for them* Fie arrives in our land of 
iberty, curses the British government, loiters 
about drinking in the stores, by and by goes to 
work, but he has not been accustomed to provide 
for his family without help from the parish at the 
week's end. If he is without work for a few days, 
he gets discouraged, throws himself on the ship- 
owner who brought him and his family over; he 
now d— *s the Yankees and America-*-is carried 
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becomes a ^M 
endeocj of ^M 



back again to Eogland — and once more becomes 
burden on his parish." 

Thia short account of (he degrading tendeocj < 
paoperism iQ England, losink the labouring claBBCE 
into a state of abjeci vassalage, bore such inter- 
nal evidence of its being a true picture, that a 
gloom overEpreadever^ countenance, and for some 
time, DO one attempted to renew the coDTersa- 
tion. 

" I have seen the English farmer prosperous,*' 
said Lord Ringsdale. "and the cottagers around 
him happy. Often haa ihe neatneaa of their wives 
and children surprised me. and the air of comfort 
about their cottages, nith their httle gardena and 
borders of flowers, has ahxiost persuaded me that 
(heir humble situation was one of the very hap- 
piest. There likewise wa^soguod an understand- 
mg between the fanner and his dependents, that it 
altordedme pleasure (o witness tl. If the farmer, 
his wife, or any uf his cliildr^n were sick, the do- 
mestics felt as much sorrow for their master and 
mistresB as they could have done for their own pa- 
rents, if GulTeriiig under affiiclion ; and if the ser- 
vants were ill, (hey were- treated with as much 
kindness as if they had all been relations of one 
common family." 

"There is something so respectable in the es> 
tablishmcnt of a large English farmer," said the 
Laird ; '* every thing about the house is so substan- 
tial, nnd puts you in muhd ol former times; the 
very house and furniture arc strong and old fashion- 
ed; then every thing is so clean and orderly. 
Really it is a heart-breaking thing for them to think 
that Ibeir fathers and grniul fathers occupied (he 
ivery farms which they now hold, and to see every 
ibing sequestered or sold off under a caption and 
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homings for a mere wsinworth to pay the rent, and 
themselves reduced to paupers." 

^^ I learn," said his lordship, ^^that the farmers 
are very badly off/' 

*^The far greater part of them are bankrupts," 
said the Laird, '^and the clergy are but little better, 
for they cannot get their tithes paid. 'Am no a 
tirheet sorry for them," he continued, ^^for they 
are only a wheen idle drones, and it will bring them 
to their senses. The poor dean of Battledoor is 
half crazy ; he has a proud, haughty wife, and she 
keeps him as puir as a church mouse ; he's glad to 
tak a bit o' meat from the butcher for his tiUies, or 
to get a pair of shoes made or mended by the cob- 
bler, or to get a little tea and sugar from the gro- 
cer. In fact, he is glad to take what he can get, 
and although he has put down his carriage and 
walks on foot, he can hardly drive day and way." 

'^ Are things as bad as all that," said his lord- 
ship. 

'^ They are just that bad, that the landlord 
cannot get his rents, and so he^s as badly aff as 
ony ane," said the Laird. Nay, mair than a' that, 
the land fa's into his ain hand, and while he gets 
nae rent, he has to pay tithes, and poor rates, and 
taxes himself. In this very parish, there are seve- 
ral thousand acres unoccupied, of as fine hop land 
as is in either the counties of Kent or Sussex." 

'^ This state of things cannot last long," said 
Goslington ; ^' times will mend." 

'( Do you intend, Laird, to look at Sir Belfry's 
estate?" asked his lordship. 
. ^^No, my Lord, or if I do look at it, I tell you 
one thing, I do not buy it," replied the Laird. 

^' Sir Belfry is under the necessity of selling, I 
understand," said th^ Earl, ^'and I hear that he is 
^oing abroad*" 
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"He may do what he likes, and gang whare be 
likes fur a' me," said the Laird; " he'll do be 
muckle missed for oity guile he does at hame/ 

"Do you inland, my Lord, to call on Sir Bel- 
fry?" said Goslingion. 

"I do Dol," replied his lordf^hip. "Sir Belfry 
does not conduct himsilf wiih sufficient respecta- 
bility, and I have no wi^ti to see him." 

''He's jUBt the auld man yet, although that he Js 
married, ritining about aman^ the hisseys," said the 
Laird ; " but the wife, I hear, made bim pack aff 
Carahoo about her business." 

"H(^ has pretended to be jealouBofher fidelity," 
said Lord Riiigsdale. 

" It's only a cloak for his ain sins," rephed the 
Laird; " but come awn, my Lord, and let US re- 
tarn to the ladresvaud get>back again to Luaaen as 
fast as we can." 

*'¥ou have fairly mndu up your mind then, 
Laird, not to purcbise," said his liirdehip. 

"As timet! are 111 England," said tho Laird, " I 
wad na tak laud at a ifift. 1 neVr was niair mia> 
ta'en a' my days than sincfr I cuine up to Bnglaod 
— the soil and the climate seemrd to be sae 
tnuclcle better than in Si'<>ilai<d— !<iid the farmers 
seemed to be a' better afT as wi- r.ame aiang the 
road — and then, whan wf came to Lunneo, it sur- 
passed every thini;. I thought ECi'uland was a fine 
place, and 1 was fear't that Sir Bplfry would sell 
his estate before I could see it, ')ul now, as times 
are, nae En^rland for me ; my siller's no burning a 
hole in my pouch yei." 

"I will Dot presume to dictate to you," saidGos- 
lington, "but in my opinion, you are exceedingly 
wrone in your determination." 

" How do you mak that out," said the Laird. 

"Because," rephed Goslington, "the ^tice oC 




land is exceedingly low, and there is not a doubt in 
my mind but that in a short time it will be double its 
present value ; this, therefore, is the very time to 
invest money in landed property, for I know that 
there is an excess of wealth in Great Britain, and 
very soon you will not know what to do with your 
laige capital.'^ 

^^I am decidedly of Mr. Goslington's opinion^" 
said his lordship, "only at the same time, I wish you 
to exercise your own judgment, whether you pur- 
chase an estate in England or Scotland, but by all 
means avail yourself of the present depressed state 
of the agricultural interest, to make your purchase 
somewhere, and the sooner you make up your 
mind, the more it will be to your advantage.^' 

" You have gi'en me one advice, my Lord,'' re- 
plied Laird Shadow, '^ and I will mak free to gie 
you anither ; as soon as ye gang hame, let your 
lactor have orders to allow your tenants to sit rent- 
free for twelvemonth to come, and let him charge 
me with the first six months rent, and the siller is 
ready for him ; the neist six months rent you can 
very well afford to deduct out of your large in- 
come, And 1 have only to add, reduce the rents 
on your estates for the time to come, so that the 
poor farmer can make a shift to pay the rent with- 
out hurting himself." 

'^ 1 shall take this matter into serious considera- 
tion,'' replied his lordship, ''at the same time I 
highly commend your liberality." 

j^he Laird rose and walked across the floor, pon- 
dering on the distressed state of Great Britain, 
when, giving a smart clap with his hands on one 
another, he exclaimed, *' Ah ! my Lord ! we have 
Kings and Priests to thank forH that the kintry has 
come to this o't !" 




CHAPTER XVIII. 
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sealed up in a bag. 

Joe. 

The Laird had left London, full of expectatioQ 
of being able to la^ out liis money in purchasiog 
for himself a fine estate, and now he returned to- 
wards the metropolis, vexed and diB»ppointed, that 
as thnes stood, it waa not worth purchaBing. How- 
ever, it had been hisowa particular wish that the 
youDg ladies and gentletnen should make a lour of 
the south of the kingdom, for he thought it was 
btgb time that they should see a little ofthe world) 
and he had not a mind just to drive post haste bacic 
to Scotland, but to afford them an opportunity of 
seeing as many of the principal towns and cities as 
came within their route. 

It is yet fresh in the reader's memory, that imme* 
disteiy after the death of our beloved sovereign, 
her Majesly Queen Caroline returned to Eng- 
land. 

Our friends, on hearing that the Queen was ex* 
pected to land at Dover, leaving the coast of Sus- 
sex, proceeded towards Canterbury, to see her 
Majesty on her way towards London, and they 
reached this ancient city before her Majesty and her 
train arrived. It was now nearly datVLjafti ft\t tvi.- 
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trance to the city was highly illuminated with flam- 
beaus, which, with the immense crowd of people 
collected together, rendered the cavalcade exceed- 
ingly beautiful aud magnificent. The horses were 
taken from the Queen's carriage, and her Majesty 
was drawn into the city hy the multitude, amidst 
shouts which rent the air with " Long live Qiieea 
Carohne," " Long live our gracious Queen." 

The mayor and corporation, in their corporate 
costumee,were iii waiting to present an appropriate 
addresS) and her Majesty desired that they might 
he admitted to her presence. The mayor, having 
read his address, and her Majesty having made a 
roost gracious replj, after the ceremony, Lady 
Rosa (who was on 'terms of intimate friendship 
with Lady Ann Hamilton, maid of honour to the 
Queen) and Miss Shadow, with several other 
ladies, had the honour of conversing with her Ma- J 
jesty, and kissing her hand. M 

Next morning, Lord Ringsdale hrcakfasted witffl 
her Majesty, haong been her intimate friend wbilfl 
Princess of Wales, before her Royal Highness had 
left England to reside ou the continent. 

When the procession advanced towards London, 
our friends followed in her Majesty's train, which 
vas joined by hundreds of carriages as it approach- 
ed the city, and the crowd of spectators became 
immense. One general feeling of the highest re- 
spect towardit the Queen pervaded every bo^om, 
and the inhabitants of every village through which 
the cavalcade passed, manifested the most enthusi- 
astic homage and loyalty to her Majesty. The 
hells of the churches were rung, Qags bearing ap- 
propriate devices were displayed, the ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs, and all was joy and exultation. 
On their way towards the metropolis, Lord Rings- 
i/alegsve Laird Shadow an attoaoX ot Ihe calutn- 
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nies which had been circulated respecting the 
Queen's conduct abroad, and of the endless insults 
which she had received from foreign powers, owing 
to the influence of the British ministers residing at 
their courts. During her Majesty'^ trial before the 
House of Lords, his lordship and the Laird were 
present, and heard and witnessed the most dis- 
graceful proceedings which, in any country under 
Heaven, ever outraged public decency, but not an 
iota of which shall ever stain our pages. So great 
was the indignation excited in their breasts, and so 
infamous was the accounts of the trial which were 

f>ublished,that they forbade the young ladies to 
ook into a single newspaper so long as they were 
contaminated with such indelicacies. 

On the acquittal of the Queen, the triumph of 
the people, who universally espoused the cause of 
her Majesty against her prosecutors^was unbounded: 
In every town and village throughout the kingdom, 
the houses were illuminated, and never in any in- 
stance, did the nation display such loyalty towards 
their sovereign as they now testified to her Majesty 
Queen Caroline. 

" The Queen owed her salvation to the voice of 
the people," said Lord Ringsdale to the Laird. 
^\ Thf ministers durst not, in their bill of pains and 
penalties^ find her guilty, and had they deprived 
her of her royal dignity, the peace of the realm 
bad unquestionably been endangered." 

" What do you think of the conduct of the 
spiritual Lords ?" said the Laird. 

^' I think," said the Earl, " there can be but one 
opinion on the subject — it was most disgraceful." 

'' I would rather see a fat goose any time than a 
fat priest," replied the Laird, ''but for the time to 
come, I will look on a greasy bishop as anc o' the 
King's fat hogs, and they may grunt over their sweel 
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for me, for I now see that they mak a god p' their 
bellies, and wad sell their souls to the devil if be 
wad only gie them a more lucrative bishopric*" 

" The King has been the mere tool of a party," 
said his lordship, '^and undoubtedly repents the 
disclosures which have been made ; be has attempt- 
ed to tarnish the Queen^s reputation, and now he 
must content himself to have her for his consort 
after all." 

'^ He is," said Laird Shadow, " reported to be 
the maist accomplished gendeman in Europe, but 
ye ken royal geese are a' swans ; ony gate, he 
should have behaved himself a wee better to his 
wife, if he did na like her: he might hae thought 
about his ain sculdudderies, and stocked his 
gab." 

^^ I do not acquit the Queen of great indiscre- 
tion," said Lord Ringsdale, *<bat I believe the far 
greater part of the charges which have been brought 
against her, were fabricated by the spies with which 
she was surrounded, in her retirement on the conti* 
nent." 

" A shave aff a broken cheese is ne'er missed," 
said the Laird, " but I did not conceive that it was 
possible for any modest wonnan to have heard in 
public what the Queen has done, and not to have 
sunk under her trial, innocent or guilty ; but she 
has a heroic spirit, and let me tell you, she's no 
o'er soon made to blush; there's some spunk in 
her yet." 

" Nor did I conceive it possible," said the Ear), 
" that so ^reat a part of the House of Lords, should 
have combined in a treasonable conspiracy against 
their Queen." 

'' Ye'll no be far wrang," said the Laird, "la- 
king the warld at large, if ye look on a muckle 
mun as a muckle rogue, and a muckle warned 
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biehop as a greedy glutton and a whining hypocrite. 
They just mak a foot-bail of religion amang 
them to keep the people running after it, while they 
rule the roast and lick their fingers." 

^* Ministers seem desirous," said his lordship, 
''to render themselves as ridiculous and unpopular 
as possible, and it is but too true, that the prosecu* 
lions which have been commenced against the pro* 
fane publications of th^e present day, has done more 
towards disseminating their mischievous tencts,than 
the writings themselves could have done, if they 
had been allowed to have been sold and read with* 
out resti^iiint." 

" It is a new way of supporting Christianity," 
said the Laird, ^4o prosecute or persecute a man 
for writing against it. Let them that are so weel 
paid for being our spiritual guides show us the right 
road, and keep us company by walking inU along 
wi' us, and the maist feck o^ us wad as soon be 
seen in company with a thief or a robber, as be 
seen with a rebel or a blasphemer." 

The Laird now began to see, that the more he 
knew of mankind, the more he despised them ; but 
whether man was, by nature, so corrupt, that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only 
evil continually, or whether our.temporal and spi- 
ritual rulers, in a civilized state of society, did not 
rather mar than mend human nature, which di- 
vines represent as being the deviPs swill-tub, was 
a subject concerning which h» had not yet made 
up his mind. 

'^ Are you ever fashed in America," said the 
Laird to Jonathan, '' with the squabbles o^ ony o' 
your Presidents and their wives ; or if they canna 
gree,do you just let them cool in the skin they bet 
in, and mak it up atween themsel's twa, without 
lettin' a' the warl'ken o' their dirdums?" 
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mt? confidentijr rely upon ; and^mj Lord, I will 
telfjrpa wby it i» 80." .^ ■ 

Tliis was placiog the degraded ittuatioti of the 
Esg^Btb^paaper in a new [point of ^ew to all pre* 
sent^ana thejr listened with^ the greatest atten- 
-tion* 

'<« Yon will see fhe Irub emigrants, to-day, step 
ashorerin New-»Yorik ; to-morrow, joo will see him 
with a spade or.shoTol in bis, hand at work, or 
;iiipiniting a ladder with a briGkiayer^s hod on his 
shoulder.'^ 

^: ^' How . comes the Scotchman onT' said the 
likird, interrupting htm, *^ since Paddy ancceeds so 
'Weel in Amenca, how does Sawny do ?" 

^^ Sawny ,'^ said Jonathan, giving the wink to his 
lordship, a^ imitating the l^rd^ dialect, .^^is an 
industnous frugal cbield, only he's a wee dirty in 
his habits— rawer o'er fond o' his gla^s-^and no a 
little b'erbigoted in bis religiods opinions*'' The 
shrewd look which Jonathan assumed, and the dry 
sarcastic quaintess of bis humour, made the Laird 
himself laugh — '^ stick to your text, Jonathan," 
said he, ''and no murder the King's English that 
gate." 

^' The English pauper," continued Jonathan, 
^Ms, with his wife and children, sent over by his 
parish, their passage is paid, and their ship«stores 
provided for them* He arrives in our land of 
liberty, curses the British government, loiters 
about drinking in the stores, by and by goes to 
work, but he has not been accustomed to provide 
for his family without help from the parish at the 
week's end. If he is without work for a few days, 
he gets discouraged, throws himself on the ship- 
owner who brought him and bis family over; he 
now d— — 'S the x ankees and America-^s carried 




bftdcBgaiD to Eogland — and once more becomes A 
burden on his parish." 

This short account of the degrading teodeocy of 

pauperism in England, to sink the labouring classes 

into a state of abject vaitsalage, bore such inter- 

nat evidence of its being n true picture, that n 

^elooin overspread evcrj countenance, and for some 

Huae, oo one attempted to renew the coDversa- 

^H '* I have seen (be English farmer prosperous," 
^^aid Lord Ringsdale, "and the cottagers around 
faim happy. Often has Ihe neatness of their wives 
and children surprised me, and the air of comfort 
about their cottages, with iheir little gardens and 
borders of flowers, has almost persuaded me that 
their humble siluulion was one of the very hap- 
piest. There likewise wag soguod an understand- 
ing between the farmer and bis dependents, that it 
aCordedrae pleasure lo witness it. If the farmer, 
his wife, or any of h\i ctiildr'-n were sick, the do- 
mestics felt as much sorrow for Iheir master and 
mistress as they could have done for their own pa- 
rents, if sulTcriDg under affliciion ; and if the ser- 
vanfB were ill, they were treated with as much 
kindness as if they had all been relations of one 
common family." 

"There is something so respectable in the es- 
tablishment of a large English farmer," said the 
Laird } " every thing about thff house is so subslan- 
tial, nnd puts you in inmd ol former times j the 
ver; house and furniture arc strong and old fashion- 
ed; then every thing is so clean and orderly. 
Really it is a heart-breaking thing for them to think 
that their fathers and gnndfathers occupied the 
^Very farms which they now hold, and to see every 
"line; sequestered or sold off under a caption and 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE ELOPEMENT. 

. The best o' (plk may hae some failing, 
Some inward flaw, some sp'ritual ailing, 
We daily bear tbe righteous, wailing 

In-dwalling sin ; 
A law o' members, aft prevailing 
O^er grace within. 

Anoktmous. 

In a fev7 days after Bauldy had despatched his 
letter, Mrs. Shadow had the pleasure of seeing her 
family return from their journey, having travelled 
as expeditiously as they could. She was in a very 
poor state of health, but not considered by her 
medical attendant in any immediate danger. A 
change of air was advised for her ; and towards the 
end of autumn,the Laird hired a handsome house in 
the new town of Edinburgh, when the family re- 
moved thither. Goslington, and Jonathan, (who 
was now looked upon as one of the family) were to 
attend the classes, for the last time, to complete 
their studies before they took the degree of master 
of arts. 

Wjll Waddell was left intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Laird's little estate, for ever since he 
had been in his service, he had conducted himself as 
a faithful and honest servant. Will had a daughter, 
who lived as under housemaid at Hazleton-hall, 
having been brought up by Mrs. Shadow since she 
was a little girl, from motives of humanity^ and as 
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an act of kindness to her father and herself. She 
was, in fact, a silly, weak-minded lass, and although 
she had attained tlie age of womanhood, was quite 
imbecile in her intellect, and childish in her man- 
ners. She was, therefore, treated by the Laird's 
family with an uncommon degree of indulgence. 

Her voice was inimitably sweet and bewitching, 
for there was a wild pathos in her warblings, as 
when a celestial seraph swept the chords of heaven- 
ly harmony. Mrs. Shadow was accustomed to lis- 
ten to her in the absence of her family, as she sung 
to her a variety of anthems and other select pieces 
of sacred music. When Bauldy, who was, as we 
have formerly observed, an elder in the parish of 
Stonehouse, paid a visit to Mrs. Shadow to join 
with her in devotion, and to comfort her in her 
sickness with the consolations of our divine re- 
ligion, this young woman was generally present, 
and sung with them a portion of a psalm or hymn. 
She was, indeed, nearly related to Bauldy, as Will 
Waddell, who was now a widower, had married his 
niece. Bauldy, ^parently to Mrs. Shadow, took 
great pains to give his relation good advice and 
religious instruction ; and her unsuspicious mind 
never imagined that any other motives but those of 
the most sincere and unfeigned piety, actuated 
Bauldy in becoming a frequent visiter at Hazleton- 
hall, and in his prevailing intimacy with this poor 
idiot. 

Will Waddell, during the winter, began to per- 
ceive that his daughter was in a situation that gave 
him the greatest uneasiness, which, as a parent, he 
could suffer for his unfortunate child. There also 
were others no less acute in their observations than 
himself, and rumours very much to the discredit of 
both the young gentlemen, were afloat, till at last 
the affair became the common talk of the neigh- 
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bourhood. The old matrons on the Kype, how^ 
ever, bj Bauldj^^s artful insinuations, and the am- 
biguous and evasive answer^i of the damsel, were 
led to believe that the young Laird Goslington was 
the transgressor. 

Bauldy even attempted to bring the scandal 
home to our youth at the session, but Domine 
Birchall successfully opposed this measure, both on 
account of the girPs fatuity, and by assuring the 
elders, that his friend would be able to establish 
an alibi. 

Bauldy being thwarted in these measures, during 
the ensuing night the girl disappeared, and could 
nowhere be heard of. Will Waddell was worked 
up to a state of frenzy by the loss of his daughter^ 
and by the suspicions which Bauldy had excited in 
his mind against his young master ; and he set ofi* 
for Edinburgh, enraged in the highest'degree, with 
the determination of demanding redress from him, 
and of acquainting Laird Shadow with the injury 
which his son had done him. 

When Will arrived at Edinburgh, and had found 
out the Laird^s residence, on entering the house, 
he desired to see Goslington, whom he found at 
home. 

" What brings you here, Will, in such haste V^ 
asked Goslington. 

'' What brings me here ?" said Will, with the 
most contemptuous ^rin, "ye need na speer that, 
1 trow! I come after my dochler." 

" Your dauf^hter!" said Goslington, with asto- 
nishment at Will's fury, "your daughter is not 
here !" 

'* I did not expect that she was here ! but you 
ken where she is, and your honour maun be but a 
waff chap, minister or no mi^i^ttT!" said W^ill^ 
■^to keep her under hiding." 
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" You are absolutely mad, Will ! I know nothing 
of your daughter !" said Goslington ; ** What has 
befallen her?" 

« I'll soon mak you ken tho'," said Will, " if 
my twa neeves stick to my shouthers," at the same 
time, he advanced towards Goslington, who stood 
bis ground, in an attitude of defence. 

At this very moment, Miss Shadow, and Lady 
Rosa along with her, having been taking a walk, 
came in, and he.aring Will's voice make the house 
echo, for he was in a furious passion, they opened 
the door and looked into the room. 

Will's left hand was advanced to grasp Gosling- 
ton by the throat, and his ri^ht was raised at arm's 
length above hia head, while he exclaimed, '^I will 
smash you to the floor. Sir, like a nowt!" 

In one moment, blows would have been ex- 
changed, had not Miss Shadow undauntedly placed 
herself between Will and her brother. At the 
sight of Peggy, Will dropped his arm by his side. 

"Mr. Shadow," (who stood abashed,) said Lady 
Rosa, " what are you about ?" 

^'I will soon let him ken what he's about," said 
Will ; '^ does he think that he's going to mak a lim- 
mer o' my dochter ?" 

Lady Rosa, on hearing the subject of the quar- 
rel, had already turned round to withdraw, when 
she was met by Laird Shadow, who had been read- 
ing a letter from Domine Birchall, explanatory of 
the cause of Will Waddell's jaunt to Edinburgh ; 
together with a little piece of news, respecting 
which Will had no idea. 

" Bide a wee, my Leddy," said the Laird, " and 
no bo in sic a desperate hurry," at the same time ta* 
kin^r her by the hand, he led her back into the'-room. 
'' Ye're clean wrang, man Will," said he, before 
her ladyship and Miss Shadow, '' to come here 
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and mak sic a hullabaloo ! it^s the auld fowmarte 
that^s stown the young yearock, ye may depend 
onU!" At the same time that the Laird made this 
quaint remark, he gave Will a heavy clap on the 
shoulder, looking significantly in his face, '^ I hear, 
Will, they say she's getting red o' the kaime !'' 

The Laird held the Domine's letter open in his 
hand, and there was something so arch in his looks, 
mixed with so much good humour towards his son, 
and friendship towards Will, that even a child might 
have seen, that he, and he only, had got the right 
scent. A ray of light shone on WilPs mind, that he 
was on a wild-goose chase after his daughter; 'Mhe 
auld gray-headed lecher!" said he, '4s it him that 
has played me this plisk)' ?" 

" The young bantling, whan it comes, if it boon 
the road," said the Laird, ''is either auld Bauldy's 
or mine, Will. I will leave you to guess whulk of 
us to father it on." 

Will Waddell, while the tears ran down his 
cheeks, flew across the room, and grasping Gosling- 
ton's right hand between both his, he pressed it to 
his lips. I have been sairiy to blame," said Will, 
"but I was amaist driven domentet, and oh, mind a 
father^s feelings for a lost and a ruined child." 

*' 1 heartil}' forgive you, Will," said our youth. 

"Will your iadvship please to excuse us for the 
present?" said the Laird to Lady Rosa, "for we 
have a mind to talk to Will by oursel's a wee, my 
Leddy ; and Peggy, whan we want you we will send 
for you." 

The young ladies withdrew, and the Laird read 
Domine Birchall's letter, in which he stated that 
Bauldy had been -cen by Meg Dyot, crossing the 
Clyde, with Will Waddell's daughter, before day- 
break, on the night when she left home ; and that 
from the direction in which they were going, Meg 
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supposed that they were on their road to Edin- 
burgh* 

"The warmest neuk o' h I's o'er gude for 

the auld fowtre," said Will ; *'if I had my will o' 
him, I wad mak him ride the stang on a heckle 
without the breeks.'^ 

The idea suggested itself to the Laird that Baul- 
dj might have concealed Will's daughter at old 
Luckie Dibble's, so he and Will took a walk in that 
directionafteritwasdark, determined to commence 
a strict search all over the city, in case that they 
did not find her at Luckie's. As they were on 
their way thither, they saw a crowd of boys advan- 
cing towards them, supporting, as a buttress an old 
wall, a person, who seemed to be very drunk, from 
the unsteady manner in which he staggered along 
in the middle of the street, whrle the boy% held him 
up by the arms, and propped him behind to keep 
him from falling backwards.. There had been a 
fall of snow, and some boys had rolled up a large 
snowball, on which thcv saw him sit down as ho 
drew near him. 

"I'll be whippoji but it's auld Bauldy, as fu' as a 
piper !" said Laird Shadow. 

The Laird was in the right, and as they stepped 
up to him, he took off his hat, and sitting on the 
snowball, with a crowd around him, " Let us praise 
God," said he, supposing that he was engaged in 
public worship, and giving out the line 

" Praise waits for thee in Zion, Lord," 

he struck up the psalm tune of the Martyrs* 

The boys made the city ring with huzzas, and be- 
gan pelting him with snowballs, when the Laird and 
Will interfered, and lifting him up, and putting on 
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his hat, thej took him straight hack to Luckie 
Dibble's, where they intended going* 

As they knocked at Luckie's door, she popped 
her h^ad out of the window, to survey her custom- 
ers before she gave them admittance. '* Wha's 
there,'' said Luckie, and recognising Bauldy, for 
he had occasionally been one of her lodgers at the 
general assembly, and she bad also been expecting 
him, she let them in. 

But Luckie, seeing Bauldy drunk, affected great 
surprise, that so sober an elder of the kirk of Scot- 
land should have been so overtaken. ^' Gang awa 
to your bed. Sir," said Luckie, assuming an •air of 
devotion, "for ye'll no be weel eneugh the night to 
tak the buke to us ;" and turning round to the 
Laird, she continued, '^ he's a gude wurdy man, the 
elder hei^, }>ut the best o' folk -will be o'erta'en at 
times." 

" The deil's been busy, to be sure, wi' Bauldy, 
lately, and the spirit gane," said the Laird ; '' but 
Tvhat brings him into Embro', Luckie, ken ye?" 

" It's no for me to speer at him, for it's na busi- 
ness o' mine," replied Luckie, " but advise him 
awa to his bed, for 1 wad na hae it said that onj 
body saw him tipsy in my house, for none but de- 
cent folk come here." 

" He is a daft cadger that cries stinking herring," 
replied the Laird ; " but, Luckie, what's come o' 
the young woman that came in along wi' him ? her 
father here, and mysel' want to see her." 

'^ I houp,^' said Luckie, rising up and leaning 
over her crutch, ''that ye dinna think that I keep 
a howf for rinagatc queans." 

" It's a' one to me wha ye keep, Luckie," said 
Ihe Laird ; '' but I'll soon skail the byke o' you and 
vour limmcrs baith, if ye dinna do as I bid you." 

'* As true as death^" said Luckie, '* there's no a 
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young woman in a^ the bouse, and I am surprised 
to hear you mention sic a thing.'^ 

" Call the police, Will, and we'll soon see wha's 
here and wha'sno here,'' said the Laird. 

Old Luckie knocked with her crutch on thefioor, 
and a couple of bullies entered, with large blud- 
geons in their hands — '' turn these men out," said 
she. 

Will Waddell, pushing old Luckie down, got 
hold of her crutch, the Laird seized a large 
poker, which was red hot, from the fire, and grasp- 
ing it in both his hands as if it had been a boarding* 
pike, they made a charge on her bravadoes, who 
scampered out of the room a little quicker than 
they had entered it. 

" W^ soon cow'd the caddies, Will," said the 
Laird; "but we cannot get out,jrfor they have lock- 
ed the door onus." * - 

"1 will break it a' to blads," said Will, who be- 
gan to batter the door to pieces with Luckie's 
crutch, while Bauldy, frightened almost out of his 
wits at the affray, had crept under a table. 

" Come out, Bauldy, and find the young woman 
that ye hae placed the loon wi', or I will stick the 
bet poker through you as a speet through a roasted 
turkey-cock," said the Laird, taking him by the 
neck, while Will Waddell gave him a kick with his 
foot, which threw him half-way across the room. 

^' Let me dee the death o' the righteous, and let 
my latter end be like his," said Bauldy ; "if ye'il 
no just kill me a' thegither, 1 will find your dochter. 
Will, this minute ! this precious minute ! but oh. 
dinna spill my bluid !" 

" We will no hurt a hair o' your head," said the 
Laird, lifting him up and setting him on his feet. 

'^ Let me just lend him ae lunner with Luckie'^ 
crutch," said Will, lifting it ap over his tietd. 

yoh. II. M 
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" Keep up baDcIs, Will," said the Laird ; ''by a^ 
meaDs keep up bands." 

Peace being restored, old Luckie entered the 
room, bringing Will WaddelPs daughter along with 
her. 

" You limmer !" said Will, "what made you rin 
awa and leave me ? But daft or no daft, ye hinna a 
mind to dee the death o' Jenkins' hen !" 

The simple girl,^ at seeing Bauldy, threw her 
arms around his neck, and sung 

*^ I can dee, but canna part, 
My bonnie dearie." 

^'Bauldy has a wife o' his ain," said the Laird to 
her, " and jou must go home with us imfne* 
diately." 

" Must I leave her my soul loveth ?" said Baul- 
dy, who began to get a little more sober. 

" Ye maun leave her," said the Laird, " and ye 
maun mount the repentin^ stool too, ye hoary auld 
sinner." 

<' Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice,"' said Bauldj. 

'* Ye may tell it to auld Nick, if ye like, forye'U 
ne'er be an elder in the Stonehouse again, as lang 
as ye leeve," replied the Laird ; and with Will 
Waddeli and the frail delinquent, weeping as she 
went, he left Bauldy and Luckie Dibble to their 
own cogitations. 

When the Laird returned home, he found our 
youth seated by Mrs. Shadow's bedside, who had 
been interrogating him respecting this mysterious 
dereghmeni. " Wifie, ye hae keepet a braw house, 
it appears, with your praying and psalm singing, 
whan 1 was frae bame," said the Laird, ^' to have 
auld Bauldy coming o'er and debauching a poor, 
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Silly, gomerel lassock, that did na ken her right 
band frae her left hardly !^' 

'^Mj dear Matthew! jou little know what un- 
easiness it has caused me since I heard of it!'' said 
Idrs. Shadow, 

'' My mother is a good deal worse this after- 
noon," said our youth, ^' and I am fearful of the 
consequences, from the weak state which she has 
so long been in, and the unhappiness which this 
circumstance has given her," 

"My love/' replied the Laird, *'I am glad to 
tell you that our son has not disgraced himself, 
but ." 

" I have no doubt of that," said Mrs. Shadow/ 
" but, my dear, sit down beside me for a few 
minutes." 

The Laird sat down beside her, for some time 
unable to speak, the tears ran down his cheeks, and 
as he gazed on her countenance, he saw approach- 
ing dissolution portrayed in her features. ^' Are 
you worse, Tibby, love," said he, and hid his face 
on the bed-clothes* 

" O death, where is thy sting ! O grave, where is 
thy victory !" said she, and these were the last 
words which she uttered. Before Peggy, and 
Lady Rosa, and Jonathan, who were in an adjoin- 
ing room, could enter her bed-chamber, her im- 
mortal spirit had forsaken her friends and their 
affairs for ever, in this lower world. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE EMIGRANTS, 



The La •; iw a widower, and fur some 

lime, the wunu wa§ a blank to liirn j evtry thing at 
home reminded him of hia farmer happiness aad 
present incoitsoluble (■rief. Hi- thought of the 
happy hours he and Mrs. Shadow had spent U^e- 
ther. ere fortune had smiled npon them, and he 
would gladiv have resi};ned all hiB rit^hes in ex- ' 
chancre Tor the return of that tmly happy period^ 
bat it was gone for ever. An air of metsnchalf 
seemed to have overspread the landscape; bti 
Hocks and cattle, the very graaa and tha flvwerjr 
meadows, all inspired him with grief; tbfei mini- 
muring of the little river had a melancholy sonodk: 
He foresaw that he must, in a short perioi^ 
be left solitary, or his daughter Pe^y mutt tk* 
crifice her own happiness; because Mr. Rifleman 
nas about to return to America, having finished hia 
studies at the university, and the very utmost that 
he could hope for was, that he would remain a fair 
months, or perhaps another season, on account of 
the death of Mrs. Shadow. 

His son, he indeed expected, would, in due timft. 
form a happy union witb Ia4l; Rou Stuart) «■*< 



far as this most desirable match could be the means 
of drawing his alteDtion from his own situation to 
that of the young loving couple, he looked forward 
to it with a wish that the period should not be long 
protracted. 

For some time, he made Mr. Rifleman recount 
to him the history of his family, since their emigra- 
tion into America ; and the part which his father 
had taken in the revolutionary war with England, 
in which he had distinguished himself, as well as 
several others of his kinsmen, for he was sprung of 
a lai^e family,>and during the war, they had made 
themselves the very terror of the British. The 
Laird and Jonathan seemed, by tacit consent, to 
have selected this subject — which, from the hard- 
ships and sufferings endured by the Americans du- 
ring their bloody struggle for liberty and independ- 
ence against the gigantic power of England — had 
a powerful effect in arresting the attention and 
causing the mind to participate in the affairs of this 
brave and determined people, making it to for- 
get its own private sorrow. He likewise began 
to listen with attention to Mr. Rifleman's descrip- 
tions of the scenery around New- York and the 
magnificent Hudson. 

Jonathan inadvertently offended the Laird re- 

Secting the late contest between Great Britain and 
e United States, by telling him that America 
triumphed when the former had an army of 
two Dondred thousand men, flushed with vic- 
tory, and a navy of a thousand ships of war, which 
had hitherto been thought invincible. In the cap- 
ture and defeat of the Guerriere, the Macedonian, 
the Java, the Peacock, and a number of other 
vessels. Laird Shadow had been taught to believe 
tiiat it was owing to the superior number of the 
crews, and the heavier metal of their 
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^Sh besidu the gmft iiwi^w,qr,|t^iAtilt0«» 
wBo were sbiwFd of, tb^int Tlm»«M«^aW 
Jonatbai) anared hio| were wholl/ qidbii i j ^ 
But wliBD be :Cajna to relate' to him tjb^ a8V»lew 
gageoients on Lake Eiie and Lake (Tiamnliini 
w^m the .whole Britiih flotillas were imtwajgd, 
and the itillin^re extraordinary defeat of theBrif- 
tub forcCK under Lord Paketitiain, by GenpnU 
Jacksoo, who commanded the American armf ftt 
Kew-OrleBDBi. tlii; Laird, after silting silent ■ 
shorttime, bade, him drop the subject, adding, '* if 
yoD Yankees bad ODiy come out frae hint your c^ 
ton-bau, thejr wad hae sued the heads alf you like 
iapKaff tbistlGB." 

Mr. Rifleman, aware that^ tbU waa eaofeiob- 
ject, was ever after careful not to iBtredilGe it, but 
confined himaelf to tbbse topici respecting Apwri- 
t& which he knew would be niorq agi<eeabl» to 
him. 

Miss Shadow listened with thegreatest attentiaa 
to hill descriptions of the new towns and villagea 
which were every where springii^ up in the great 
western wilderness. There was something so ro* 
mantic in the idea of a new nation, flourishing with 
such unparalleled prosperity, that in her imagina- 
tion, she had painted America as an elysium, where 
the sky was purer, and the sun shone brighter than 
in Scotland. It was the country in which at) her 
hopes were concentrated. But to bid adieu to ber 
native land, to the scenes of her childhood— 4o 
take farewell of her widowed father — of her afiec- 
tionate brother — and of her dear companion Lady 
Rosa, who had been to her as a sister, was a triu 
which she trembled to think of, and yet ibie heart* 
rending scene she determined to undergo. 
,, Mr. Rifleman recollected hie promise to Mn. 
Shadow, and it stui^ him to the heart to think that 
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bemost be under tte inevitable necessity either t^ 
violate bis engagement, towards the fulfilment of 
wbicfa be bad pledged bis sacked assurance, or re- 
linqui^ tbe young iady wbo was more to bim tbam 
all the world besides^ How deceitful bad be^n 
tbe hopes be had cherished! How fleeting the few 
little hours be had spent in her company, now that 
they were gone ! On his return to America, of what 
avail to him would be his wealth without Misa 
Shadow to enjoy it along with bim ? To whom 
could he unbosom his disappointment ? His pa** 
rents had long ago fallen victims to an epidemic in 
New-Xork ihe might weep over their mouldering 
ashes, but ne could never again behold a mother's 
smile to sooth his grief, nor witness a father's so- 
licitude to promote his happiness. 

Again and again he would have broke the spell 
which bound bim to Hazleton-hall ; but a loving 
glance from his Peggy, who was the lovelier from 
the tears which she shed for her departed mother, 
wove around him new fetters. He could not pre- 
vail upon himself to come to an ccclaircissement 
with the Laird, until he saw him in a state of mind 
able to bear up under tbe sorrow which he had 
cherished for the loss of Mrs. Shadow. 

The Laird strove to moderate his grief, at least, 
in the presence of others, if he indulged in it in 
secret; and he seriously thought of a voyage across 
tbe Atlantic with Mr. Rifleman and Peggy, to see 
them comfortably established, if he did not con* 
tinue with them to spend the remainder of his life. 
His devoted paternal aflection for his danghtergave 
a scope to his benevoletit feelings, and the more 
he indulged in it, tbe more it grew upon him. He 
painted to himself her situation among strangers, 
&r from her friends, and with no one but her bus* 
band and herself to meet the cares, tbe disappoint** 
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nents, and, perhaps, the hardships, fhey might have 
to endure in life. They would indeed begin the 
world in affluence, but wealth could not prevent 
sickness, and it couli^ not always command con- 
tentment. The good fortune which he anticipated 
for his «on made him the more solicitous for bis 
daughter's welfare. 

In his dreams, he accompanied her to the ves- 
sel, he bade her farewell, he saw the ship under- 
way, he gazed on the ocean, he saw the waves 
heave, he heard the roar of the surge, and often 
dreamt that he conversed with his wife respecting 
their absent daughter ; these and a thousand fan- 
tasies disturbed his sleep. 

Instead of endeavouring to prevail on Mr. Rifle* 
man to remain in Great Britain, he ultimately de- 
termined to go with him to the United States. 
Agriculture was a ruinous concern in Scotland, and 
it was still more so in England, where it was so 
encumbered with tithes and poor rates, that he 
would almost as soon have lived in a workhouse as 
to have resided south of the Tweed. At home, he 
did not know what to do with his monej ; to lend it 
would be to lose it, to buj an estate was to throw 
it away. 

He had heard so much of America, that he had 
a mind to see it — There commerce and agricul- 
ture flourished — There was yet a wide field for 
enterprise — There he would see the people con- 
tented and happy, and satisfied with their govern- 
ment, which the people established, and whfch the 
people maintained — There the people were every 
thing !• here they were nothing ! 

America was the place to purchase an estate, 
and should things go to perdition in Britain, his son 
would know where to find it, secure from the paws 
W the /ax-gatherer. If his son should never have 
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oecasiob for it, he bad another child for whom it 
was equally his duty to proyide* From morning 
till night, his mind ran on his immense estate in the 
wildfl of America, where, likeBirkbeck, in the wil« 
d^rness, he would feast upon deer and wild turkeys^ 
and he pored over the maps of Ohio, the UHnois^ 
and the Missouri Territory. 

Jonathan, however, would have persuaded him 
to content himself with making a purchase in 
the western part of the state of New-York, where 
tbe great canal would enable him to tind a ready 
market for his produce, and where there was some 
of the most beautiful situations for a gentleman'a 
villai surrounded with abundance of the finest gra- 
zing, fatid imaginable. Already the Laird fancied 
to himself that he saw his broad-<backed sheep, with 
their snow-white fleeces, and his Ayrshire cows^ 
transported across the Atlantic. 

Things had already proceeded so far, that he be- 
gan to look forward to bid good-by to Lord Rings- 
dale ; but when he came to broach the matter to 
his son, and to his lordship, he met with so decided 
an opposition to his designs, that he was led to 
pause before he put them in execution. 

This happy family had hitherto lived together in 
the greatest harmony, and now they looked for- 
ward to being separated into different quarters of 
the world* 

Lady Rosa used her utmost endeavours with 
Miss Shadow to prevail on Mr. Rifleman to remain 
in Scotland, where his connexions were so highly 
respectable, and where he would be able to main- 
tain so dignified a station among people of r«ank. 

Goslington, also, held out every inducement he 
could think of to dissuade his early friend from re- 
taming to America, and be so far prevailed that. 
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for the present, the matter was put off, although 
not entirely reiinquish^d. 

Jonathan would have considered himself pecu- 
liarly happy to have spent his life among so agree- 
able friends and companions ; but when he thought 
of his prospects in America, and the high stations 
which he n^ight be called upon, by the voice of the 

Eeople to fill, he knew not how to determine* 
like Laird Shadow, he was, in many respects, 
highly dissatisfied with the conduct of the British 
government ; and for his own part, he considered 
the body of the people infinitely happier under a re- 
publican form of government. In our next and 
last chapter, however, we shall have occasion to 
advert to a very unexpected and a very different 
turn of affairs, which we shall not at present anti- 
cipate. Laird Shadow, therefore, did not emigrate 
to America, and Jonathan and Peggy, instead of 
taking a voyage across the Atlantic to increase the 
breed of American citizens, have their cards to 
play, for the present, on this side of the water* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE ROYAL VISIT. 



Ye win dance and I will sing, 
^ ' ■* ^®gS7> ^^^ ^® King's come. 

Gentle Sbkpbbrd. 

The Einij's visit to Edinburgh was made at a 
very critical period, when political rancour and 
party spirit raged with fury, ere yet the flood tide 
of discontent had subsided. The turbulence of 
the Radicals was still like a smothered fire emitting 
smoke, in which a few burning embers lay hid 
among the ashes. The Whigs and Tories, in their 
civil and religious speeches, as usual, were sowing 
dissension, and the demon Discord, with her smoky 
torch, shed a lurid glare around auld Reekie, over 
which she hovered with a frantic laugh. 

A great many of the people were highly incensed 
with their sovereign for the pro,secution of the 
Queen, and they had not yet foi^ottenthe late dis- 
turbances in Scotland. His majesty, however, in 
many respects, had rendered himself highl)F popu- 
lar ; he had patronised the arts and sciences, and 
had shown a disposition to relieve the burthens of 
the people. In his visit to Ireland, he had been 
cordially greeted by a great number of the people, 
amidst all the discontent which prevailed in that 
distracted kingdom, and he bad returned with en* 
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creased popularity. It was, therefore, in a political 
point of view, well worth trying the same experi- 
ment in Scotland, and the result answered his most 
sanguine expectations. 

It required no ordinary discretion in his Majesty 
to overrule, by his presence, personal and party ani- 
mosities, and to exclude better feelings among those 
who considered themselves neglected. He ap- 
pears, however, to have come with the determina- 
tion of conducting himself with the greatest con- 
descension towards his subjects. 

The Kihg^s presenting himself in Edinbui^h was 
in itself a great novelty ; but the pom^p and splen- 
dour with which he was surrounded was so captiva- 
ting to the multitude, that the far greater part of 
those who came with lukewarm affections to their 
liege lord, became -almost spontaneous converts to 
loyalty. 

In fact, the King is received in public with a de- 
gree of respect verging on adoration, and the ex- 
ample of the higher classes has an irresistible in- 
fluence on those of the lower orders of society. 

The crowd which was collected in Edinburgh on 
ibis occasion was most immense. From all parts 
of the countr) , to the distance of many miles, the 
people flocked towards the city on foot, and on 
horseback, and in all manner of conveyances. 

Among the other Scottish nobility who went to 
do homage to their sovereign, Lord Rin^sdale and 
his lovely daughter Lady Rosa were present, ac- 
companied by Laird Shadow and his family, who 
were now publicly acknowledged by them as de- 
scendants of the noble house of Stuart. 

When the royal squadron was perceived at a dis- 
tance, as a dark spot in the horizon, rising over 
the surface of the ocean, the people collected in 
clusters, as hives of bees, on the tops of the hills 




ABd eminences surrounding the citf, wherever theif 
could see the approach of Ihe vessels in the Frith 
of Forth ; and the whole coast was lined with 
Ifaoiisands, in deep phalanx, anxious to have a sight 
>f their beloved sovereign. 

I In a short lime, royal salutes ^ere tired by 
lle ships in Leith roads, and the Castle ; and the 
pizzas of the crowds saluted their monarch with 
Be most loyal plaudits, till (he welkin re-echoed 
11th Ihe King's welcome to Caledonia. Every in- 
Ftvidual felt a thrill of joy shoot along his veins, 
(hat a Icing, descended of their ancient monarchs, 
was come to keep court in the royal palace of 
1' H olyrood. 

^K^The King's entrance into Edinburgh may one 
^^By serve some future Wavcrly, to portray the 
^Herald's knocking at the triumphal archway — the 
^Trirrendcr of the keys of the city — the King's re- 
ception by the Diikeof Hamilton, hereditary keep- 
er of Holyrood-house — the drawing-rooms atHoly- 
1 rood — the procession to Ihe Castle — the civic ban- 
^let — the Peers' ball — the King's attending the 
Katrc, &ic. and his departure. In the narrow 
fnits which we have assigned ourselves, these 
(pics are quite foreign to our purpose. In short, 
r«ry thing respecting the King's visit is so well 
town, that it is quite unnecessary to dwell on it. 
tfhen remote time has thrown a vail of antiquity 
fcer these pageantnes, then they may be classed 
■itb the more chivalrous periods of British bia<- 
Vy. 

I~ Olden limes seemed returned when the King 
kid court at Ihe royal palace of Holyrood; the 
(jral archers, the Celts, and the beef-eaters, as fn 
E of yore, had resumed their places, together 
hth the heralds and pages. 

I Lord Ringsdaie introduced to his Majesty I^aird 
Vol, 11. 
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low and GoslingtoD, as his noble relatives) aiy 
likewise Mr. Rifletnan, ai an American gentletnai 
of distinction, for in fact, the etiquette of coart gave 
way to jovial revelry. ^ 

Lady Rosa and Miss Shadow were presented, iu 
due form, to the King, and had the honour t« 
kisE his hand. The Laird, who had got up bin 
heart on this occasion, rentured on one of his dnjj 
jokes — "diona fanckle yoursel's, ladies," said be,J 
"in your backspnngs," alluding to the retrograde 
motion with which they withdrew from the rojqf 
presence. This manoeuvre, with the long traiql 
which the young ladies wore, required a little prac<< 
tice. J 

The Peers' ball was the most splendid of ana 
tiling that had ever been seen in Edinburgh. Tam 
ladies' dresses were spangled with gold and did 
monds. Lady Rosa's dress was unrivalled in ricnS 
ness ; it was heavy with gold : while the rich, ripw 
figure of Miss Shadow, did not escape the marke^L 
attention of royalty. Gostingtou and Jonathan] 
inspired by the strains of our national music, froiq 
Keil Gow's inimitable band, flew along the danQI 
with their lovely partners. 1 

Who, under such imposing pleasures, but wttuldi 
have been the friend of monarchy, whcii Geot^e 
the Fourth seemed to have descended to the same 
level with his subjects. 

In the procession to the Castle, the crown of 
Scotland was borne by the Duke of Hamilton, on 
a most beautiful horse, led by two esquires, arr.iy- 
cd in most splendid costumes. The Highlaiu^l 
chieftains were assembled at ihc head of thc^H 
cUdb, dressed in the garb of old Gaul, distlnguis^H 
ed by their respective dresses. When the cavqHj 
cade arrived at the barrier gate, the King alighte^^ 
from the royal carriage on a platform covcrea with 
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nclotl), and a rojal salute was fired from 
tbe Castle, the baods of the drfferent regiments 
playing 'God save the King.' His Majesty 
viewed, with the most marked attentioD, this inte- 
resting prospect, and said to the officers about him. 
" this is wonderful," " what a sight," and on hear- 
ing the acclamations from the dilfercnt streets, he 
took oir his hat and waved it repeatedly. 

The appearance and orderly demeanour of the 
people were his constant theme. Indeed, well 
might the scenery around this modern Athens, 
which exhibits one of the finest prospects in the 
world, excite his admiration; nor less worthy of 
his praise were the inhabitants of this refined and 
intellectual city, the renowned seat of the muBCS, 
and the abode of learning— nowhere on earth 
can such an assemblage of talent and erudition be 
tbund. 

The people of Scotland had now seen their 
sovereign, whoni they had received withacclama- 
mations of joy, and with whom they parted with 
tears in their eyes. His Majesty also, on hts de- 
parture, was pleased to express the unalloyed satis- 
fuclion which his visit to Scotland had afforded him, 
and the cordial feelings of aSection towards his 
people with which he bade ihem adieu. ' 

Wfi shall not endeavour to scrutinize his Majes- 
ty's motives for this visit, nor shall we vilify his in- 
tentions by saying, that lie came 'cap in hand,' 
I begging for popularity. But waiving all sarcastic re- 
' marks on his showing his bare Aou^^.'« to the ladies in 
liiiHighlanddress,oron the gaudy pomp and parade 
■ if tlie processions and festivals, as being beneath 
he notice of an enlightened people, with great 
[nijtb we may observe, never did the public appear- 
ance of his Majesty work such wonders ! 
The King's visit to Scotland was i,\\a lotManw.ct 




td aa act of royal clemency, which gave universal 
satitfaction to .every leal-hearted Scotchman; 
namely, that of the restoration of those titles which 
had been forfeited in the rebellion in Scotland. 
This act of oblivion completely extirpated all long- 
nursed animosity towards the crown, from the 
minds of the descendants of those noble families 
who had been degraded from their rank, on account 
of their having espoused the cause of the pretend- 
er. To the lineal descendants of the Stuart family, 
these conciliatory measures had the greatest in- 
fluence in obliterating old grievances. 

When Domine Birchall first heard this welcome 
intelligence, he informed his scholars that, during 
the remainder of the week, he should have occa- 
sion to be from home, and as it might be uncertain 
whether or not he could be able to recommence 
teaching before the middle of next week — that 
intimation would be given when schooling re- 
commenced, after sermon, from the precentor^s 
desk, on Sunday. Having made them sing the 
King's anthem, and shout ' God save the King,' 
with four cheers, he dismissed the school, giving 
each dux, or the scholar that stood at the top of the 
class sixpence, and each of the rest a penny. 

The nuptials were about to be celebrated between 
Goslington and Lady Rosa, and Jonathan and Miss 
Shadow, and he was in hopes of bein^ able first to 
tell the news to Laird Shadow respecting the resto- 
ration of the Scottish titles. 

Accordingly, dressing himself in his best suit, he 
set ofif for Hazleton-hall, with his silk stockings, 
silver knee-buckles and shoe-buckles, hrs shoes as 
black as jet, having on his tri-cornered hat, and 
having his ivory-headed cane in his hand. On his 
arrival, he found Goslington had anticipated htm, 
having come over express from Ringsdale Castle^ 
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to give intimation to his friend Jonathan of the 
good fortune which had befallen him. Jonathan.^ 
as we have formerly said, was of Scotch extraction^ 
his ancestor, Lord Lintoch, having been engaged in 
the rebellion, he first escaped into France, and af- 
terward settled in America. His title was forfeited 
with those of the other unfortunate noblemen who 
had espoused the same cause, and his estates 
escheated to the crown. The estates had already 
been restored to a remote branch of the family ; 
it was therefore the title alone that came to Jona*? 
than. 

The Shadow, or now rather the Stuart family; 
were in their zenith. Laird Shadow had been 
publicly acknowledged by Lord Ringsdale as de^ 
scended from the noble house of Stuart, and he had 
received his Majesty's permission, under his privy 
seal, for himseli and his heirs for evec^^to take the 
name of Stuart. They were, besides, on the eve 
of forming the most honourable alliances by mar* 
riage. 

The Domine, having congratulated Mr. Rifle* 
man and Miss Shadow on their unexpected ag- 
grandizement, and having laid aside his hat and 
cane, he remained with his friends to advise with 
them about the approaching weddings. 
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CONCLUSION. 



-Give me the cups, - 



And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The tmmpef to the eattnoneers wi&ou^ 
The c&nnon to the hearqns, the heayens to the earth. 

Hamlet. 

The banns having been thrice proclaimed in the 
parish church of Stonehouse, on Sunday, between 
the Honourable Gosliogton Shadow Stuart, of Ha- 
zleton-hall, and L^dy Rosa Stuart, of Ringsdale 
Castle ; and also between the Honourable Jona- 
than Rifleman, and Miss Shadow, for the Domine 
insisted on the appellative honourable being added, 
the marriage ceremonies were both performed at 
Ringsdale Castle on the Tuesday following, ac^ 
cording to the form of marriage instituted by the 
kirk of Scotland. Immediately after the lutppy 
couples had been joined in holy wedlock, they 
drove off in two carriages, each drawn by four 
horses, the coachmen and postilions having white 
favours in their hats, to Edinburgh, to pay their 
respects to Lady Kittymuir, and to spend a few 
days in the city. They then made a short tour of 
the Highlands. 

When the bridegrooms and their beautiful brides 
drove off, the gamekeepers fired a salute of seven 
guns, and the tenants, who had already assembled, 
made the banks of the Avon re-echo. 

Out of compliance to the old-fashioned ideas of 
the Laird, the weddings were celebrated in the 
old style of Scottish hospitality, at Ringsdale 
Castle. 
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The whole of his lordshi^i's tenanU were aastiid- 
bled in the great hall, where the^ partook of a 
samptuouH entertainment, a ad kept up the frolic to 
a late hour, when they retired, each with a dis- 
charge in his pocket for the rent of his farm 
during the ensuing twelveiDonth. 

The Laird also had a whole bullock roasted 
on the Stonehouae green, with which and an abun- 
dance of ale, the whol^ of the villagers who chose 
to partake were libcrallj regaled. He likewise made 
a handsome donation to be distributed among the 
necessitous, on which occasion, Domine Birchall 
presided. 

Long will the tenants on the barony of Ringsdale 
have to remember this jubilee, which they enjoyed 
through the Laird's bounty, and long will the villa- 
gers have to remember Laird Shadow. 

in summing up the account of some of our more 
prominentcharacters, among whom Domine Birch- 
all holds a conspicuous place, we have the plea- 
sure of announcing to the public, that the signal 
services which he had rendered his friends, were 
by them gratefully remembered and rewarded in a 
way which, of all others, was Ih'e most agreeable to 
his feelings. Through the interest of his quondam 
pupil, he was made master of an academy in the 
city of Edinbui^li,wherehis reputation 33 a classi- 
cal scholar stands high ; where, we may add, he !s 
esteemed by all who know him, and where he is 
I patronised by many of the first nobility. 
I Granny Fa, soon after the death of Charlie Slu- 
> art, also paid the debt of nature. 

Meg Dyot removed to a snug house of her own 

at Long Girvan, a village in the neighbourhood of 

Glasgow, and has been enabled to retire from her 

vagrant occupation with a competency. 

Old Bauldy is still the old man, as full of cant a^ 
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ever ; he has parted with his wife, been turned out 
from being elder, and gets so often intoxicated that 
the Earl has been obliged to dismiss him from his 
situation. 

Laird Shadow Stuart, and Lord Ringsdale are 
both alive, and on the same good terms. 

The Laird has been admitted a member of the 
Highland society, and of several agricultural so- 
cieties ; and is one of the warmest and steadiest 
supporters of every thing affecting the interest and 
prosperity of Scotland, while his breed of horses, 
the cattle and sheep on his estate, are not surpass- 
ed by those of any nobleman in the kingdom. -He 
is generally present at all the principal shows of 
cattle in Lanarkshirie, and to his own breed has 
been frequently awarded the first premiums. 

The two young couples are happy. Goslington 
has taken the title of Lord Birkenshaw, beiogr the 
hereditary title of the Earl of Ringsdale^s eldest 
son. Jonathan has also received the title of Lord 
Lintoch. The young noblemen and their ladies 
have both been presented at court, and are in high 
favour with his Majesty. 

Finally, the prosperity of the British nation, d»> 
ring the present ministry, has undei^one a most 
unprecedented renovation ; and the wise policy of 
the British cabinet is, at present, the admiration of 
the world. 



FINIS. 
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